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DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOMINAL BASES 
IN THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC AREA’ 


M. B. Emeneau 
University of California 


The late Sudhibhushan Bhattacharya, whose memory we 
honour, discussed the place of the Munda languages in the Indian 
linguistic area on several occasions. We may refer especially to 
two of his papers, those of 1972 and 1975, for important essays 
in this direction. The present paper represents an attempt in 
this difficult field. The demonstrative pronouns seem in one 
geographical sub area to show convergence of Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, 
and Munda languages. The study ison the whole inconclusive in 
its historical results-but it is an attempt to utilize the still 
badly- reported Munda material in conjunction with not much 
better Indo-Aryan and Dravidian material. Better publication on 
all sides will undoubtedly ease future attempts in this subject, so 
dear to our lamented colleague’s heart. 


The demonstrative bases of Dravidian have not been treated 
in searching detail in any of the major treatments of Dravidian 
comparative grammar. Shanmugam in his study of the Dravidian 
noun (1971, p. 176) rules out an attempt at reconstruction of the 
demonstratives as not coming within the scope of that work. 
Zvelebil’s treatment (1977, pp. 38-9) is sketchy. My 1961 paper, 
focussed on Brahui, turns out in the light of more refined knowledge 
of Brahui and additional data, including that from the later 
published Pengo (Burrow-Bhattacharya 1970), to be premature 
and abortive. the present paper will not present a full-fledged 
study of the Dravidian demonstratives, but will discuss several of 
the most puzzling problems and suggest tentative solutions. 


'T am irdebted for information to my colleagues, Professors T. Burrow 
and Bruce R Pray. 
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A series of three bases, *i ‘proximate’, *u ‘intermediate’, 
*a ‘remote’, is evidenced for PDr. in a number of languages, includ- 
ing some in all of the subgroups, either in full working order or 
with *u obsolescent. 


Three of a CDr. languages clearly have *e ‘intermediate’ 
in a series with *i ‘proximate’. The ‘remote’ forms are *a in Pengo 
and Kui, with an ‘even more remote’ o in Kui. Two ofthe re- 
cordings of Kuwi have series beginning with i e; Schulze’s continues 
with he hu, Israel’s (1977) ‘With-u he hu; Fitzgerald’s- account -has 
only iua. These CDr. languages obviously have independent 
innovations by language and/or dialect. Their common ‘intermedi- 
ate’ *e.seems to be attested in Gondi also, certainly in the Sironcha 
dialect’s form eke ‘in that direction’ (Voc. entry 328), and possibly 
in the forms with é- for ‘this man, these men’ (Voc. entry 390). 
The historical status of *e is discussed below. 


Most puzzling in several of the CDr. and NDr. series are 

those items with initial h-. In two of the recordings of Kuwi bases 
he- and hu- are recorded. Schulze’s series is: ie he hu, he- 
meaning ‘that at a greater distance (than e-)’, hu- ‘that at the 
greatest distance’. Israel’s series is: ie uhe hu, with increasing 
distance indicated by the successive items. Pengo has the series: 
ii; €. a, with he- alternating with e’ in the forms hedi ‘that (nt. )’; hebe 
‘there’, hebend ‘at that time, then’; it is possible that he- generates 
a complete set of forms and that shen is a difference of meaning 
from e-, but the Pengo grammar does not inform us. In Kurux the 
series is: ihu a, i.e. with an initial h- for the ‘intermediate’ u. 
In addition, the Gondi vocabulary (Voc.) records for the Adilabad 
‘and Yeotmal dialects (i.e. in the west central area of Gondi) severa] 
forms based on i- and a— with alternate forms with h-, viz. 
-Yeotmal (Voc. ‘entry 166) and also Adilabad as recorded by 
P. Setumadhava Rao id/hid ‘this woman or thing’, iv/hiv ‘these 
“women or things’; Adilabad (Voc. entry 46) ad/had ‘that woman or 
‘thing’, av/hav ‘those women or things’. Moreover, the account of 
the Adilabad dialect in Subrahmanyam 1968 lists in its vocabulary 
several demonstrative case and adverbial forms with h— (pp. 233-4), 
‘viz. handa:1 ‘from that side’, ha:pe; ‘with that’, hinda:! ‘from 
_ this side’, bi:ke: ‘here’ , hi:pe: ‘with this’. | 


These forms are restricted to some of the. languages and 
dialects inthe north eastern range of the Dravidian area, and are 
not to be reconstructed for any subgroup of the family, nor even 
for pre-Kuwi, much less for pre-Kui-Kuwi. The puzzle then is the 
historical origin of the h— forms. 
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: That-we are dealing with an areal trait has already been 
suggested for the parallel phenomena in NIA and Munda. A paper 
by De Vreese (1968) has set forth in detail demonstrative forms 
with h- in some dialects of Maithili, Bhojpuri, Bengali, and the 
Bhatri dialect of Oriya, i.e. dialectally in the Magadhi subgroup of 
NIA. He has collected many parallels in the northern Munda 
languages, Santali, Mundari, Ho, Korwa, Kharia, etc., notably 
the Santali series, which, if I interpret correctly, is: i/e u/o hi/he 
hu/ho hai/hae. Geographically, these languages of the three 
families are inthe same large area, i.e. the eastern end of the 
Ganges valley and contiguous mountain areas tothe south (the 
northern part of the Eastern Ghats). How much contact there is 
between speakers of the various languages and dialects within the 
three families, is a matter impossible to establish in detail, or even 
so far to plot on the map, since there are not yet available accurate 
mappings of the areas of most of the language involved. Occasional 
snippets of information include such statements as that the speakers 
of Pengo live in an area where Bhatras live, i.e. the speakers of 
the Bhatri dialect of Oriya mentioned above. Moreover, it is fairly 
clear that Kurux i is spoken i in the northern Munda area., 


It would be tempting to find this trait to be a linguistic 
areal one, in an area including members of the three language 
families—and to hope that later on sufficient detailed linguistic and 
geographical data would allow accurate mapping of the area and 
statements of contiguities of the languages showing the: trait. 
De Vreese pointed toIA and Munda. languages within the area. 
He allowed himself further to find that. the convergence in these 
languages is due to ‘borrowings from Munda’ in the IA languages 
involved. His argument is based on the unconvincingness of 
suggested IA origins for the phenomena in these IA languages. 
We repeat the statement made above, that no Dravidian origin is 
to be-looked for in explanation of the initial h- in the Dravidian 
languages involved. It is even possible to go further and find 
‘that there is some evidence the Munda forms with. h- may have 
an Austroasiatic origin, though it is possible that this judgment 
is premature or even wrong (Pinnow 1965, p. 33). . 


Tempting as it is to interpret these data in terms of an areal 
‘linguistic trait, one must draw attention to parallel phenomena 
in some FA languages outside this area. Eg. the Sindhi demon- 
stratives have ini‘ial h- ¢hi-/he-.hu—/ho-); «he Marathi proximate 
demonstrative has h— (sg..masc. ha fem. he, nt. hé). For the 
latteran IA. explana ion seems possible: *egsakah > Apabhraméa 
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(Hemacandra) ehau > ha (Master 1964, p.92). This probably 
gives warning that IA origin for the h- in the areal linguistic trait 
may have to be seriously considered. 


Jules Bloch, on the other hand, collected numerous instances 
of h- in pronominal forms in IA, characterizing them as ‘not 
justified by the etymology’, e.g. Asokan hevam = evam (Bloch- 
Master 1965, p73; exact translation in this paragraph of the 
original French of 1934). He classed Marathi ha here, as well 
as Sinhalese é/hé ‘that man’, fem 6/ho. Presumably the Magadhan 
forms collected by De Vreese might also be classed here. Bloch’s 
explanation was that h- was ‘intended only to’ reinforce the 
expressiveness’ of these words. Nevertheless, neither this type 
of explanation, nor the more orthodox one by IA derivation, pre- 
cludes investigation in areal terms. Definitive solution must await 
more data (as was said above). In any such investigation, however, 
it is fairly certain that he hu of Kuwi dialects, he of Pengo, and hu 
of Kurux will be linked with hi/he and hu/ho of Santali, hi/he 
‘that? of Mundari, hu- ‘that’ of Turi and Asuri, hi/he and hu of 
Korwa, which are quoted by De Vreese from the older recorded 
material. It is to be hoped that these forms will be substantiated 
by newer, still unpublished research on the Munda languages. 
Whether the ‘intermediate’ demonstrative stem e- of several of the 
CDr. languages is to be linked with anything in either Munda or IA 
is much less clear; in Hindithe seriesis ye ‘this’, wo ‘that’, in 
Halbi, the IA lingua franca of Baster, e hun (Trail 1973, p. 13). 


Kuio ‘most remote’ is most puzzling ofall. In my 1961 
paper I linked it ‘prima facie’ with Brahui 6 (the series there is 
dade). Atthat time I discussed possible relationship of Kuio 
with the ‘intermediate’ uof PDr. (including Fitzgerald’s Kuwi). 
with remarks onthe shifting of order that would be involved in 
such a relationship, and on the uncertainty of vowel quality. The 
possibility that Kui o could represent the ‘intermediate’ de- 
monstrative *u still remains, but on the whole seems unlikely; 
until the vowels of Kui have been thoroughly investigated histori- 
cally, it seems unwise to make this equation. Connection of 
Brahui 6 with *uis now seen to be most improbable (Emeneau 
1962, pp. 17 ff.). My next paragraph looks in quite a different 
direction for the origin of Brahui 6, and the improbable relation- 
ship with Kui 0 is to be abandoned. That Kui o is not so isolated 
as it has seemed is seen from Indi, a new dialect (or language ?) 
of Kasipur in Koraput district, discovered by Sri. B. Ramakrishna 
Reddy of Osmania University, who has kindly made available a 
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pre-publication copy of the recorded vocabulary. Indi has both 
adiand odi meaning ‘that object, not visible’; these are to be 
connected with Kui’s two bases, a and o respectively. 


The Brahui series, da 6 €, is of course most aberrent of all 
those in Dravidian. My attempt (in 1961, following the lead of 
earlier scholars) to derive da from PDr. *a was wrong on all 
grounds: the meaning ‘this’ is not easily derivable from *a ‘that’; 
the assumption that it could be derived from *ng, which is attested 
in Malto, was misguided, since *n— does not yield Brahui d- 
before any but the front vowels (Krishnamurti 1969). The stem 
da is a borrowing from Pashto da ‘this’ (as Krishnamurti said), 
with at most influence from *a in its inflection. Given this 
Origin for da, is it possible that the disturbing 6 has a similar 
origin? It cannot be Pashto, since the series in that language 
is da— ha— hu- (note the Sindhi series hi- /he— hu-ho- referred 
toabove). Balochi has, bothin Makrani and in Rakshani,é 4. 
Indo-Aryan has 0, i. e. 6. as remote member of the demonstrative 
series in several languages, including Panjabi and Lahnda, from 
which Brahui might well have borrowed (but not from Hindi-Urdu 
wah/wo or Sindhi ho, which see above; Turner 1966, entry asau 
‘that’). But Persian, as spoken in the Indian sub-continent 
including Baluchistan, has remote demonstrative 6, a more archaic 
form than modern Persian i (Bray 1934 denied ‘P. fie. Persian] 
6’ as origin for Brahui 6, in his concern to establish a Dravidian 
origin). Brahui, then, shows borrowing in the first two members 
of its demonstrative series, da from Pashto, 6 from Persian or from 
IA Panjabi-Lahnda, with inflection of both according to the Dravi- 
dian pattern (adj. da, 6, pronoun nom. sg. dad, od, nom. pl. dafk, 
ofk, etc.). | 


The Brahui ‘remote’ é also linked in 1961 ‘prima facie’ with 
Kui-Kuwie. We should now have to say that it is linked with CDr., 
i.e Kui-Kuwi, Pengo, and even Gondi, *e. It was argued that 
Bray’s derivation from PDr. ‘remote’ *a/a is phonologically impos- 
sible, and that to accomodate the Kui-Kuwi and Brahui forms it 
was permissible to set upa PDr. *e (of course alongside of *a). 
If that is permissible, we now can say that PDr. *e has been lost 
except in some of the closely-related CDr. (Gondi-Kuwi) languages 
(including now the new member Indi) and in Brahui, the phonology 
being of the most obvious and the semantics offering little difficulty. 
Certainly no attempt need be made to find a borrowed origin for 
Brahuié. The phonologically possible origins, e.g. Panjabi-Lahnda 
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é (Turner 1966, entry 2530), Balochi é, are ‘proximate’ demonstr- 
atives andthe semantics gives pause. Bray’s connection with 
Kui-Kuwie is correct, even if we must reject his derivation from 
PDr. *a/ a; 
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(from proximate to remote) 
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IN SANSKRIT 


T. Burrow 
Oxford 


]. kofjara-  Shair’. 

This word is quoted by BR from two lexica only, namely 
Medini and Hemacandra’s Anekarthasamgraha. A further refere- 
nce, in the commentary on the Vasavadatta of Subandhu is 
provided by Schmidt’s Nachtrage, but so far the word is not found 
to occur in literary usage. 


A possibility of Dravidian origin arises on account of 
some similar words to be found in some of the Drav languages. 
Most close in resemblance are the Gondi words occurring in Gondi 
Vocabulary, No. 723 : kunjar Ch. ‘hair-knot’, kunja Tr. ‘the knob 
in the bun of hair tied on the top of the head’, kunjar Mu. coiffure, 
topknot’, kunjar kutin ‘hairpins’, kunja kelk Ko ‘plaited hair’. 
The same base, with different suffix, is found in Ta. kunci ‘tuft of 
hair esp. man’s, hair as on the head of an elephant, crest of 
peacock’. In DED 1368 these are put together with other words 
meaning ‘cluster, tassel, etc’. We have also to consider Tu. 
kujaln, kojulu ‘the hair of the head’. These can hardly go with 
Ta. Ma. kuntal Ka, kidal for phonetic reasons, and so a connection 
with Go, kunjar, etc. is probably to be preferred. There is also 
Tu. gujjiru ‘curled’, Ka. gujuru ‘id’. which has been put with Ka. 
gugguri, etc., (DED 1361), which is difficult phonetically. Possibly 
these words also belong here. 


2. Kukuda— ‘one who gives a girl in marriage’ 


This word is given in the Amarakoga with the meaning satkr- 
tyalamkrtam kanyam yo dadati sa kakudah, ‘one who gives a girl in 
marriage with due ceremony and suitable decorations’. Apart from 
Amara, and other lexicographers who follow him, the word is also 
quoted from Hemadri’s Caturvargacintamani and Hargacarita 
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(MW.). The analysis of the word is perfectly clear: kaku ‘girl, 
daughter’ followed by -da ‘giving, one who gives. One the other 
hand the first member of the compound so analysed is not to be 
found apart from this compound. This word can be identified as 
Dravidian by citing To ku.x ‘girl, daughter from DED 1554. The 
words in this entry differ in their suffixation (Ka. ktsu, Te. 
kituruch) and the only word in the DED entry which corresponds 
exactly to the Sanskrit word appearing as the first member of the 
compound is the To. word. Obviously the word is not borrowed 
from Toda, but the To. word continues an ancient Drav. form 
from which the Sanskrit word may be derived. Asa general rule 
Sanskrit loans from Dravidian cannot be ascribed specifically to any 
particular existing Dravidian language, but derive froma wider 
substratum later overlaid by Indo-Aryan speech. In such sub- 
stratum a word corresponding to that preserved in Toda must have 
been current. Apart from Toda, among the existing languages, the 
k-suffix is found also in Tu. kakru ‘young, small’. Further connect- 
ions are listed in DEDS 302 (Kur kodkkos ‘boy’, kukoy ‘girl’ etc.). 


3. kolahala— ‘uproar, tumult’ 


This word appears fairly late in Sanskrit, being recorded in 
the Ramayana and the Kavya literature, but not earlier. Words 
which appear only inthe later phases of Sanskrit literature are 
commonly taken from Prakrit, and suchis likely to be the case 
with this word. The word has justifiably been considered to be of 
onomatipoeic origin, but its form is rather different from the usual 
onomatopoeic type seen in kalakala — ‘confused murmur’, patapata- 
jimit. of harsh sounds, and similar examples so widespread in Dravi- 
dian as well as Indo-Aryan.. Some adaptation or modification of a 
more primitive Oonomatopoeic form may be expected to have 
occurred in this case. If the source is Dravidian the more primitive 
form may be seen in Te. kolakola ‘noise, tumult’, beside which there 
is a voiced variant golagola ‘confused noise’. Inthe course of the 
adaptation of this onomatopoeic form into Sanskrit (originally 
Prakrit) the long -d- has to be substituted for the original short —o- 
of the first syllable, since Indo-Aryan has no short -o-. There is 
a weakening of intervocalic -k- to which is well-known as a 
Dravidian feature, while the second -o-, not being ina prominent | 
position like the -o- of the first syllable, retains short quality by 
being converted to —a-. 


The Te. onomatopoeic form is not found in other S. Drav. 
languages, but some connection may be seen between this and 
some other expressions indicative of confused noise, hubbub: 
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Ka. Tu. gu//u ‘loud noise, hubbub’, Te. gol/u ‘noise, hubbub, 
uproar’ (DED 1505). Further connection is possible with Ta. 
kulai- ‘to bark (as a dog), talk incoherently’, kulavai ‘chorus of 
shrill sounds’ and Ma. kul@kula imit. of barking. 


4. -kohali- 


This word occurs only as the second member of the compound 
hastakohali— ‘the binding of the string round the forearm of the 
bride and bridegroom’, and it is given in Monier-Williams’ dictionary 
as lexicai only. In -kvhali kd- (DED 1809) meaning ‘to string 
together, insert, intertwine, etc’. More specifically the Tamil lexicon 
gives the meaning ‘to clasp, join, interlock, as the hands’. No 
Dravidian form of word exactly corresponding is found, siuce as 
usual the Sanskrit loanword is not derived from any available 
Dravidian language. In the final —a/i one may recognise a Dravidian 
suffix. The —A— before it could represent a form with —p- changed 
to -h— as in Kannada, or alternatively the —h—- could be from -s-, 
developed from —c-— / —cc-, with a variation of the suffix found in 
Kol. konz— Ma. koccil. 

5. khattana- ‘dwarf’ 

This is a late lexical word beside which khatteraka- and 
khattura- are also listed with the same meaning. The connection 
is with the following Dravidian words: Ta. kattai ‘shortness of 
stature, dwarfishness’, kattaiyan ‘short man’; Ko. kadn ‘short, 
broad person (male of female)’. Go. (Ma.) kande short Kui gatu 
‘dwarfish’. A variant with voiced initial (as in Kui) is found in 
some modern IA languages; cf. Turner, CDIAL, no. 4112, gatta-, 
Eanja-. 

6. panasa— ‘a species of serpent’, Suér. 


The same word may be recognised in Ta. panaiyan, . panai- 
viriyan ‘karait, Bungarus caeruleus’,, Ma. panayan a large snake’, 
DED 3325. Intervocalic -y— frequently alternates with c/s (Ta. 
peyar: Ka, pesar, etc.), and this will account for the -s— in Skt. 
panasa—. The Tamil Lexicon records this word only as modern, 
but specific names of snakes are not very likely to occur in 
literature. Whether there is any connection with panai ‘palmyra 
palm’ (if such snakes resided in the vicinity of such trees) it is 
jmpoOssible to say. 


7. potika— ‘pustule, boil’. 


This word, which is lexical only, is probably to be put with 
the Dravidian items in DED 3679: Ma. pogzi chicken pox, Tu. 
pula ‘pustule’, Go. (Tr.) bétta ‘blister’, Pa. porka ‘pimple’, 
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Pe. porka ‘blister’, etc. An alternative derivation that it might be 
a Sanskritisation of MIA phada, phodika ‘boil, pustule’ (sphota-) is 
not to be preferred, because such loss of the aspiration of the 
initia] would be most unusual. Another proposed loan from this 
Drav. group, given with query in DED, is pitaka- | pidaka- ‘boil, 
blister’. This is doubtful on account of the vowel. There is also 
reason to believe that original form of this Sanskrit word was 
pidaka- rather than pitaka-, as is suggested by Pa pijaka-, and by 
the NIA forms which Turner (CDIAL 8167) traces to pidaka-. The 
correspondence Drav. —tt- : IA -d- is also rather unlikely. 


8. pauttika— ‘a kind of honey’. 


This word is Known fiom the medical texts (Suér. Car.) and 
the Kasika commentary on P. 4.3.117. It is traditionally derived 
puttika ‘a kind of bee’, both by the Kagika and by the comment- 
ator on Caraka, 127, 243: pingala maksika mahatyah puttikah. 
From the Dravidian side, however, one may compare the items 
collected in DED 3692: Kol. potte ‘any winged insect, bee’, surund 
potte bee, Nk. potte ‘large flying insect’, Pa. (S) potta ‘large insect’, 
Ma. ponta a great fly. The statement in the commentary on Caraka 
that these puttikah are large insects agrees with meanings of the 
Dravidian words which mainly state that these insects are large. 
The form of the Sanskrit term for the insect is dictated by the rules 
of Sanskrit grammar. A derived pauttika- must be derived from 
a form with —u- in the first syllable. On the other hand it is possible 
the word for ‘honey’ is the primary loanword adapted from Dravi- 
dian, on the basis of which the name of the insect is formed. 


: There are three homonymous words in Sanskrit referring to 
three separate kinds of insects, all from Dravidian, and etymologi- 
cally distinct from each other. 


1. The above mentioned puttika applied to a large honey- 
producing insect. 


2. puttika ‘the white ant or termite’ derived from the 
Dravidian word for white anthill (DED 3556), from which is inde- 
pendently derived —-puta in the compound pipilikapwta ‘anthill’. » 


3. puttika ‘a gmat’ to be compared with Kur. putungi 
‘midge’ and Malt. putgi ‘sandfly’ (DED 2451). 


9. bukkati ‘barks’ 


Old Indo-Aryan inherited from Indo-Eurorpean a word 
meaning ‘to bark’, namely bhas-, bhasati, to be connected with 
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German bellen, and the items collected in Pokorny, IEW, pp. 123- 
124. This word is continued in Middle Indo-Aryan (Pa. bhasati, 
Pkt. bhasai) and to some extent in Modern Indo-Aryan (Guj. 
bhasvii, etc,, Turner, CDIAL, No. 9243). Ata late period, though 
early enough to find a place in the Dhatupatha, a new word having 
this meaning appears, namely bukkati ‘barks’. This verb is found 
also in BHS and in Prakrit, though only in the late period. In 
modern Indo-Aryan forms derived from an aspirated variant, 
bhukkati are widely spread Hi. bhikna, etc., Turner, CDIAL, 
No. 9265. 


There are some Dravidian words for ‘bark’ having a 
resemblance to this Indo-Aryan verb, but with the difference that 
they have initial m-. Such are Pa. mokk- ‘to bark’, Kuwi (F.) 
mokhali, (S). mukh’naiid. These are assimilated forms, derived 
from older forms having consonant groups, such as Te morugu, 
Manda murg-, Kui muska id. In Gondia special development has 
produced forms like (Tr.) mohcana, (W.) muhci'na’, etc. If the 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryan words are to be connected we have to 
assume a Change of initial m— to b-in whatever Dravidian dialect 
underlay the Indo-Aryan froms. Such changes do occur in 
Dravidian. For instance the word which usually apperas as mukku 
‘to gobble’ appears in Telugu as bokku. In the case of this word 
initial m— is replaced by b- in some Gondi dialects: (Ma.) bu’c-, 
(Ko.) buhs-. A similar change from mukk- to bukk- in the 
Dravidian dialect underlying the IA words may be assumed to have 
occurred. | 


The aspiration of the initial consonant which is found in all 
the modern IA forms as opposed to the form of the word in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit is not difficult to account for. The aspiration 
is due to the influence of the synonymous bhas- which continued to 
exist beside the new verb more recently taken over from Dravidian. 


10. miji ‘remnant of food’ 


This word is a hapax legomenon found only in Divyavadana 
p. 346.1: tena tasya patram grhitam yavat tatraika odanamijy 
avatisthate. Edgerton gives the meaning ‘drop, smali bit’, buta 
more precisely suitable meaning would be ‘remnant, leaving’. The 
word can be connected with items in DED 3962: Ta. miccam 
‘remainder, remnant’, miccil ‘remainder’, Ma. miccam ‘surplus, 
remnant’, mincal ‘surplus, remains of food, mifcuka ‘to exceed, 
remain’, mifcikka ‘to leave fragments of food, mificippu, ‘remainder’, 
Ko. micm ‘remainder’, To. mitm ‘id’,, Kod. minj- ‘to be left over’. 
In these forms the base ends in -ji-/-cc-, beside which thefe is a 
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more common base ending in -k in Ta. miku- ‘exceed, surpass’ 
mikkatu ‘that which is abundant, excessive, that which remains over 
(as food after a meal)’, To. mixil remainder, Te. migulu ‘to remain 
over’, etc. The exact relationship between these two bases is not 
very clear, but there isno doubt that they belong together. The 
above Sanskrit word is derived from a Dravidian original having the 
palatal variant. 


ll. gikavalli 


This botanical name appears only in the Arthagastra 2.17.6 
in a list of useful creeping plants which are named among the list 
of materials (kupya—) for which the kupyadhyaksa is responsible. 
The meaning is naturally uncertain, since the term is elsewhere 
unknown. The explanation given in T. Ganapati Sastri’s comment- 
ary, based onthe old Malayalam commentary, does not arouse 
much confidence, since the wording shows that the commentator 
had no clear idea of what this plant might be: §ikavalli hamsavalliti 
desgavigesaprasiddha. The term hamsavalli is not otherwise known, 
and so provides no pointer the real meaning of the word. 


A Dravidian solution to the problem of this word is a possi- 
bility, since in form it resembles a_ series of Dravidian words 
denoting the soap-pod wattle. As this is a useful product, used in 
ancient times in place of soap, it would be expected in find place in 
a list of kupya-— articles. The relevant forms in DED 2147 (a) are 
as follows: Ta. ci-kkay, ciya-kkay cikai-kkay ‘soap-pod wattle, 
Acacia concinna’, Ma. cikka-kkayi, ciya-kkayi ‘Mimosa abstergens’, 
Ka. sige ‘a climbing prickly shrub the pods of which are used like 
soap for washing the hair etc.’ Tu. sige, sige-kayi pods of M. 
abstergens used as soap for cleansing, soap-nut,’ Te. si-kaya A. 
concinna. [A concinna DC = M. abstergens Spreng.] 


This Dravidian word has also been taken into Marathi : 
sike-kai, sike-kai, siki-kai, siki-kai ‘a plavt, also the pod of it, 
Mimosa abstergens’. In an article entitled Canakya and Kautalya 
(ABORI 48 and 49, Golden Jubilee Volume, pp. 17-31), I gave some 
evidence to show that Kautalya was probably a southerner, and 
more particularly connected with the Maharastra country (p. 30). 
If soit would be natural for him to use this word of Dravidian 
origin which is not found elsewhere io Sanskrit. The later Marathi 
loan from Dravidian is anticipated by Kautalya inthis term 
sikavalli. 
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i2: sopana— ‘steps, stairs, a staircase’ 


This word appears in classical Sanskrit literature from 
Kalidasa onwards, and it is frequently compounded with words 
meaning ‘row, series : sopanapankti-, sopanamala, sopanapaddhati-, 
sopanaparampara, which would suggest that the primary meanihg is 
‘step’ or ‘stair’, The word occurs in Pali, with much earlier 
attestation than in Sanskrit (VinP., DN.), and in Prakrit as sovana-- 
It has been traced ia one modern dialect (Turaer, CDIAL, No. 
13606). 


No suitable etymology has so far been discovered for this 
word. A derivation from sa+wupayana- ‘approach’ through a 
presumed Middle Indian intermediary (upa@yana->up4ana) is obviously 
unsatisfactoly, as is that which connects it with Tat. supinus lying 
on the back’. In the absence of an IE etymology, it is worth 
while examining the possibility of a Dravidian etymology, since 
there is in Dravidian aroot meaning ‘to ascend’ corresponding 
closely in form to the initial syllable of this word. This is given in 
DED 2319: Kol. sok— (sokt-) ‘to climb’, Nk. sokk- id., Pa, copp- 
(cott-), cokk— ‘to climb’, cotip— (cotit-) ‘to cause to climb, raise, 
coppid ‘ascent’. Ga. so-(sot-) ‘to climb’, Kuwi(Su.) ho’- (hott-) 
‘to climb’. The root appears combined with various tense affixes, 
namely —kk-, -tt-, —pp-, of which the latter appears in the nominal 
derivative coppid in Parji. The Dravidian form from which the 
Sanskrit word can be derived is to be analysed as containing this 
base copp-— followed by a suffix which in Parji make action nouns 
(noy-r—ano ‘pain’) and in Gondi provides infinitives (noyana ‘to be 
painful, ache’.). 


Inernational Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


THE MORPHOLOGY OF THE REMO 
(BONDA) VERBS 


Frank Fernandez 
Interamerican University of Puerto Rico 


1. General: Form Classes 


There are four major form classes in the Mugdlipada dialect 
of Remo: Verbs, Nominals, Adjectivals, and Particles. 


1. Verbs consist of unrestricted finite and nonfinite verbs 
and restricted finite verbs, as well as of words based on verb roots 
which are used nominally. 


2. Nominals consist of nouns and pronouns. 

3. Adjectivals consist of adjectives and numerals. 

4 Particles copsist of postpositionals, clause—marking 
clitics, adverbials, and miscellaneous particles. 


1.1. Verb Morphophonoiogy : 


In the following description, the root form of the verb is the 
form preceding ‘past tense’ affixes. These roots undergo regular 
morphophonemic changes in other constructions. 


1.11. Verb root Modifications : 


Every verb has at least one and as many as three allomorphs, 
(1) the verb root itself, (2) the root modified for tense-aspect 
markers other than the past tense, and (3) the root modified 
and reduplicated before certain mode markers. 


1.111. Root Finals: 


Verb roots end in the following consonants /b, d, g, m, 0, i, 
i, Ss, r, 1/, and in the following vowel monophthongs and diphthongs 
/i, ¢, a, O, u, iy, ay, oy/, with consonant-final reots constituting the 
majority Monophthong-final roots remain unchanged before 
affixes, e.g., /su?u/ ‘to blossom (of flowers)’, /su?u-—ta/ ‘it blossoms’; 
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/wa/ ‘to swim, fly (of animals, birds)’: /wa-ta/ ‘it swims’. Diph- 
thong-final roots ending in /ay, oy/ remain unchanged before 
affixes, eg. /way/ ‘tocall’; /way-o?-nin/ ‘I called’ /way-t-in/ 
‘I call’; /goy/ ‘to die’: /goy—ga/ ‘he died’, /goy—-ta/ ‘he dies’. One 
exception occurs: the root /bosay/ ‘to set aside (offer)’ substitutes 
/e/ before the ‘nonpast imperfect’ morpheme /t/, e.g. /bosay—o?- 
nin/ ‘I set aside (offered,’, /bose-t-in/ ‘I set aside (offer). Diph- 
thong-final roots ending in /iy/ loss the glide element of the 
diphthong before consonant-initial affixes, e.g-, /kwiy/ ‘to derrogate’: 
/kwiy-o2?-nin/ ‘I derogated’, /kwi-tin/ ‘I derogate’; /iy/ ‘to 
return’: /o-iy—o?—-nin/ ‘I caused to return’, /i-t-in/ ‘I return’ 
/i-g-nin/ ‘I returned’. 


Roots ending in/n/ and /n/ undergo no change of final 
consonant in any environment, e.g., /len/ ‘to thresh’: /len—o?-ni/ 
‘I threshed’, /len-t-in/ ‘I thresh’; /tof/ ‘to wash’: /toi-o?-nia/ 
‘I washed, /ton-t-in/ ‘I wash’. 


Roots ending in /#/ lose the palatalization of the final conson- 
ant in preconsonantal environments, but retain it in prevocalic 
environments, e.g., /dwin/ ‘to cook’: /dwiti-o?-nin/ ‘I cooked’, 
/dwin-t-in/ ‘I cook’. 


Roots ending in /m/ retain the /m/in all but two environ- 
ments: (1) /m/ becomes /n/ before initial /g/ of the ‘past tense’ 
morpheme, e.g., /ta?mi-bam/ ‘to sneeze’: /ta?mi-ban-go-ta/ ‘he 
has sneezed’ (i,e., assimilation of the bilabial articulation to a 
velar articulation takes place) 


(2) when /m/ occurs as the final consonant of a reduplicative 
verb prefix, it becomes /n/ if the initial consonant of the root (thus, 
the first consonant of the second syllable of the reduplicated root) 
is not a bilabial, but remains /m/ if the root-initial consonant is a 
bilabial, e.g., /dem/ ‘to do’: /din-dem-/; /bam/ ‘to get’: 
/bam-bam-. 


Root-final nasals of a group of verbs later to be identified as 
Class II verbs become /f/ by assimilation of the nasal to the 
initial velar consonant of the past tense morpheme when this 
morpheme, in turn, is followed by a morpheme signaling the 
‘personal marker’ which begins with a nasal, e.g., /ban-nin/ ‘I got’ 
from /bam/ ‘to get’ + /-g/ ‘past tense’ + /—-nin/ ‘I’, 1. per. sg.; 
/toi-nin/ ‘I stood up’ from /ton/ ‘to stand up’ + /-g/ + 
/-nin/; /sonsayn—-nin/ ‘I was ahead’ from /sansayia/ ‘to be ahead’ + 
/g/ + /-nini/. 
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Roots ending in /r/ undergo no change of final consonant in 
any environment, e.g., /gar/ ‘torip’: /gar—o?-nin/ ‘I ripped’. 
/gar-t-in/ ‘I rip’; /ur/ ‘torun’: /ur—o?-nin/ ‘I ran’, /ur-t-ia/ ‘I run’, 


Roots ending in /d, s, 1/ lose their final consonants when the 
root is in word-fina) position or when the root precedes consonant- 
initial affixes, e.g., /bad/ ‘to slap’, /ba/ ‘slap’, /ba-t-in/ ‘I slap’, 
/bad-o?-nin/ ‘I slapped’; /bal/ ‘to burn’: /ba/ ‘burn’, /ba-t-in/ 
‘IT burn’, /bal-o?-niii/ ‘1 burned’; /sayks/ ‘to sift’: /sayk/ ‘sift’, 
/sayk-t-in/ ‘I sift’, /sayks—o?-nini/ ‘I sifted’, 


In both Class I and Class II verbs, roots ending in /b/ and /g/ 
change the final consonants to /p/ and /k/, respectively, before the 
initial consonant of the -tV ‘nonpast’ morpheme, e.g., /dab/ ‘to 
pound’, /dap-t-in/ ‘I pound (Cl.I); /rug/ ‘to open’: /ruk-t-in/ 
‘I open’ (Cl. 1); /lob/ ‘to cure’: /lop-t-in/ ‘I cure’ (Cl. II); /gigeb/ 
‘to be hot’, /gigep-ta/ ‘it is how’ (Cl. II); /lug/ ‘to set (of the sun)’: 
/luk-ta/ ‘the sun sets’ (Cl. IIL); /log/ ‘to fall’,: /lok-t-in/ ‘I fall’ 
(Cl. If). 


The /b/ and /g/ of Class II roots both become /k/ before the 
initial consonant of a ‘personal ending’ morpheme, e.g., /lob/ ‘to 
cure’: /lok-nin/ ‘I cured’, /lok—pa/ ‘you (dual) cured’; /sab/ ‘to 
come’: /sak—nin/ ‘I came’, /sak-pa/ ‘you (dual) came’; /sog/ ‘to 
hold’ /sok-nin/ ‘I held’, /sok—pe/ ‘you (pl) held’; /didig/ ‘to lie 
down’ : /didik-nin/ ‘I laid down’, /didik-pa/ ‘you (dual) laid down’. 


Class II roots lose root-final /b/ and /g/ before the initial /g/ 
of the ‘past tense’ morpheme in the 3rd. person singular, dual, and 
plural, e.g., /lob/ ‘to cure, : /lo-ga/ ‘he cured’; /sog/ ‘to hold’ : /so- 
ga/ ‘he held’; /didig/ ‘to lie down’ : /didi-ga/ ‘he laid down’; /malab-/ 
‘to bellow’ : /mala-ga/ ‘it bellowed’; /lug/ ‘to set (of the sun)’ : 
/lu-ga/ ‘the sun sets’; /lubdag/ ‘to drown’, /lubda-ga/ ‘he drowned’. 


The ‘causative’ prefix /o-—/ in effect ‘‘causes’’ Class II roots 
ending in /b/ and /g/ to behave like Class I roots, instead of 
following the above rules, e.g., /lob/ ‘to cure’: /o-lob-o?-nii/ 
‘I caused to cure’, /o-lop-t-in/ ‘I cause to cure’; /lubdag/ 
‘to drown’ : /o-lubdag—o?—nin/ ‘I caused to drown’, /o—lubdak-t-in/ 
‘I cause to drown’. | 


Finally, mention must be made of the fact that the verb 
/sab/ ‘to come’ (Class II) is irregular, in that it changes its final 
/b/ to /k/ when followed directly by various ‘clause—marking’ 
morphemes, e.g., /sak-seta/ ‘having come’, /sak—na/ ‘if we come....’. 
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No regular pattern of verb root vowel or root-initial 
consonant alternation occurs as part of the morphophonology of 
Remo verbs. 


1.112. Reduplication : 


A reduplicated form of the root based on the simple verb 
root occurs before the morphemes /den/, /gon/, and /duso?/, which 
respectively signify the ‘continuative’ aspect and the ‘abilitative’ 
and ‘desiderative’ modes. All monosyllabic roots beginning with 
consonants (with certain exceptions, to be discussed later) undergo 
this modification, but monossyllabic vowel-initial roots (with 
certain exceptions, to be discussed later) and polysyllabic roots of 
all kinds do not reduplicate before these morphemes. 


In reduplication, a syllable beginning with the simple root’s 
consonant is prefixed to the simple root. The vowel of this 
syllable, always a monophthong, is determined by vowel harmony, 
as follows: 


If the simple root’s vowel is either high- or mid-—front or 
jey/, the prefix contains /i/. If the simple root’s vowel is high- or 
mid-high back or is /oy/, /wi/, or /wo/, the prefixed syllable 
contains /u/. Finally, if the simple root’s vowel is /a/ or /ay/, the 
prefixed syllable contains /2/. 


The language is not perfectly regular and the following 
exceptions occur as regards the vowel of the prefixed reduplicative 
syllable : 


(a) /led/ ‘to squeeze’ is reduplicated as /lo—le-/. 
(b) /lag/ ‘to smooth’ and /tag/ ‘to strip’ have /lak—lak-/ 
and /tak-tak-/, respectively. | 


(c) /bam/ ‘to get’ has either /bum-bam-/ or bam-bam-/ in 
free variation. 


(d) /log/ ‘to fall’, /tog/ ‘to pick up’, /yon/ ‘to yoke’ and /zog/ 
‘to trample’ have /lok-lok-/, /tok-tok—/, /yoi—yon—/, and /zok-zok-/, 
respectively. 


The reduplicative prefix is an open syllable, i.e., ends ina 
vowel, if the root ends in /d/, /I/, /s/, or /b/, e.g., /bad/ ‘to slap’: 
/ba-ba-/; /bal/ ‘to burn’, /bo-ba-/; /gays/ ‘to fry’ : /ga-gay-/; /kwi/ 
‘to derrogate’ : /ku-kwi-/; /dab/ ‘to pound’ : /da-dap-/. Note that 
in the case of roots ending in /d/, /I/, /s/, and /b/, the root-final 
consonants undergo the changes noted in Section 1.111., before 
undergoing reduplication. In all examples but one, roots ending 
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in /r/ reduplicats with open prefixes (the exception is /tur/ ‘to search 
for’). In all examples but two, roots ending in /m/ reduplicate with 
open syllables (the exceptions are /dem/ ‘to do’ and /bam/ ‘to get’. 


If the root ends in /f/ or /fi/, the reduplicative syllable is 
closed, i.e., ends in a consonant (as might be expected from Section 
1.111.); furthermore /i/ becomes /n/ in this syllable (again, as might 
be expected from the preceding section). Examples are: /dwii/ 
‘to cook’ : /dun—dwin-/; /dun/ ‘to go away’: /dufi-dun-/. In the 
case of roots ending in /g/ and /n/, both open and closed prefixes 
occur. Structural rules have not yet been inferred by which the 
case ofa particular verb ending in /g/ and /n/ can be predicted. 
Table III ‘‘Verbs Classified by Reduplication Pattern’’, below, 
shows these data with the exceptions that exist. Where there are 
only one or two exceptions toarulein Table III, the exceptions 
are shown in square brackets. The symbol (R) indicates ‘restricted’ 
verhs (c. f., pp. 63ff). One may guess that Remo is in some sort 
of transition at present; whether it is moving toward or away from 
a condition ia which some phonolxgical rule predicts whether aroot 
reduplicates with an open or closed syllable is not known. 


Several verb roots, both monosyllabic consonant-initial and 
monosyllabic vowel-initial, do not reduplicate in the above manner 
before the morphemes /den/, /gon/, and duso?/. A ‘‘cranberry”’ 
morph is either suffixed or prefixed to the root when the verb is 
used with the ‘continuative’, ‘abilitative’ or ‘desiderative’ mor- 
phemes. See Table IV, below, for a list of these verb roots. 


TABLE II 


Verbs Classified by Redaplicative Pattern 


Roots ending in: Reduplicative Syllable 
Open Closed 
1... Pde, all [/jinl/ ‘to win’] 
2. ie all 
3. /m/ all [/dem/ ‘to do’; /bam/ 
‘to get’) 
4. /r/ all [/tur/ ‘to search for’] 
/g/ jbug/ ‘to beat’ jjug/ ‘to lift’ 
(R) /gug/ ‘to peck’ /lag/ ‘to smoothe’ 
/mag/ ‘to know’ /lug/ ‘to dig’ 
/rag/ ‘to tear’ /pug/ ‘to cut’ 


/rug/ ‘to open’ /sug/ ‘to sweep’ 
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/lug/ ‘to set? /tag) ‘to strip’ 
/sig/ ‘to be finished’  /tog/ ‘to pick up’ 
/sog} ‘to hold’ /zug/ ‘to trample’ 


/log/ ‘to fall’ 
(R) /wag/ ‘to break’ 


6. /n/ - flen/ ‘to thresh’ /bon/ ‘to copulate’ 
/sun/ ‘to listen’ /don/ ‘to carry’ 
/wan/ ‘to pull’ /gen/ ‘to fill’ 


/sin/ ‘to measure’ 
/ton/ ‘to wash’ 

/tun/ ‘to wear’ 

/den/ ‘to be, become’ 
/ton/ ‘to stand up’ 


TABLE IV 


Exceptions to Reduplicative Pattern Rules 


The following verb roots take a prefixed or suffixed ‘‘cran- 
berry’ morph before the ‘continuative’, ‘abilitative’, and ‘desider- 
ative’ morphemes : 


Class I: 
/banl/ ‘to tie (L)’ : /ban—ba-/ 
Jiagl/ ‘to keep watch’, : /jag-bar-/ (L) 2 
Jon/ ‘to hear’ ; /0?-on-/ 
jran/ ‘to cook’ : /n-ran-/ 
/ran/ ‘to pull’ : /n-ran-/ 
/rim/ ‘to fight’ : /n-rim-/ 
/run/ ‘to bring’ : /n-run-/ 
/un/ ‘to trans— 
plant seedlings’ : /un-ker-/ [/-ker/ from /keron/ ‘rice’ 
(noun) } 
lyon] ‘to chase away’ : /io-yon-/} 
Class II: 
Jjalo/ ‘to guard’ jj ag—bar-/ 
/run/ ‘to take’ /y-run—/ 


1.12. Verb Affix Modification : 


The following paradigms for the verbs jjul/ ‘to see’, /layks/ 
‘to sit’, /wiy/ ‘to go’, and /sab/ ‘to come’, show the allomorphic 


changes that occur in certain verb affixes: jul) ‘to see’, ‘nonpast 
imperfect’ tense-aspect : 


Fernandez 


I see 

We (two) see 
we (all) see 
you see 

you (two) see 
you (all) see 
he sees 

they (two) see 
they (all) see 


I sit 

we (two) sit 
we (all) sit 
you sit 

you (two) sit 
you (all) sit 
he sits 

they (two) sit 
they (all) sit 


I go 

we (two) go 
we (all) go 
you go 
you (two) go 
you (all) go 
he goes 

they (two) go 
they (all) go 
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I per. sing. ju-t-in 
1 per. dual ju-te—nan 
I per. pl. ju -to—nay 
2 per. sing. ju-to-no 
2 per. dual ju-to—pa 
2 per. pl. ju-te—pe 
3 per. sing. ju-to-Q 
3 per. dual ju-to-@ 
3 per. pl. ju-to-G 
/layks/ ‘to sit’, ‘nonpast imperfect’ tense—aspect : 
1 per. sing. layk-t-in 
| per dual layk-to—-nan 
1 per. pl. layk—to-nay 
2 per. sing. layk—to—no 
2 per. dual layk-to—pa 
2 per. pl. layk—te—pe 
3 per. sing. layk-ta—@ 
3 per. dual layk-ta-Q 
3 per. pl. layk-ta-—Q 
|wiy/ ‘to go’, ‘past’ tense: 
1 per. sing. wi-g-nin 
1 per. dual wi-g-nan 
1 per. pl. wi-g—nay 
2 per. sing. wi-g-no 
2 per. dual wi-g-pa 
2 per. pl. wi-g—pe 
3 per. sing. wi-ga—@ 
3 per. dual wi-ga-@ 
3 per. pl. wi-ga-Q 


/sab/ ‘to come’, ‘present perfect’ tense—aspect: 


] per. 
1 per. 
1 per. 
2 per. 
2 per. 
2 per. 
3 per. 
sper. 
3 per. 


sing. 
dual 
pl. 
sing. 
dual 
pl. 
sing. 
dual 
pl. 


sap-gi-t-in 
sap—ge—to—nan 
sap-—go-to—nay 
sap-—go-to-no 
sap-go—to—pa 
sap -ge—te—pe 
sap-go-ta-Z 
sap—go—ta—J 
sap-g —ta-@ 


I have come 

we (two) have come 
we (all) have come 
you have come 

you (two) have come 
you (all) have come 
he has come 

they (two) have come 
they (all) have come 
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/sum/ ‘to eat’, ‘past perfact’ tense—aspect : 


1 per. sing. sum-—o?-ki-nin I had eaten 

1 per. dual sum-—o?—-ko-nan we (two) had eaten 
1 per. pl. sum-—o?-ko—nay we (all) had eaten 

2 per. sing. sum-o?-ko-no you had eaten 

2 per. dual sum-o?-ka-pa you (two) had eaten 
2 per pl: sum-0?-ke-pe you (all) had eaten 

3 per. sing. sum-—o?-ko-ga_ he had eaten 

3 per. dual sum-o?—ko-ga_ they (two) had eaten 
3 per. pl. sum-—o?-ks-ga__ they (all) had eaten 


/sab/ ‘to come’, ‘past perfect’ tense-aspect: 


1 per. sing. sap-ki-nin I had come 

I per. dual sap-ko-nan we (two) had come 

1 per. pl. sap—ko-nay we (all) had come 

2 per. sing. sap-ko-no you had come 

2 per. dual sap—ke—pa you (two) had come 
2 per, pl. sap—ke-pe you (all) had come 
3 per. sing. sap—ko-ga he had come 

3 per. dual sap—ko-ga they (two) had come 
3 per. pl. sap—ko-ga they (all) had come 


The occurrence of vowel harmony in the morphophonemics 
of the reduplicative prefix of verb roots has already been described. 
Vowel harmony also occurs inthe allomorphs of the affix mor- 
phemes which make up various tense, aspect, and mode constru- 
ctions. (Vowel harmony also occurs in the construction of nomin- 
alized verbs used as nouns in Remo, to be described later). 


All Remo verbs can be divided into two large classes, called 
Class I and Class II verbs, on the basis of the occurrence of 
certain verb roots with certain morphophonemically defined allo- 
morphs of (a) the ‘nonpast imperfect’ morpheme and (b) the simple 
‘past’ tense morpheme. 


Class I roots are defined as those which take the /t0/ allo- 
morph of the ‘nonpast imperfect’ morpheme and the /—o?/ allomorph 
of the ‘past? morpheme. Class I[ roots are defined as those which 
take the /tA/ allomorph of the ‘non-past imperfect” morpheme and 
the /gI/ (and/ or /@/) allomorphs of the ‘past’ morpheme. 


This division into Class I and Class If verbs corresponds 
roughly to a ‘‘transitive-intransitive’’ semantic distinction, common 
among the languages of the Munda Family. In Remo, however, 
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this semantic distinction does not fit perfectly the structurally 
defined categories which are here labeled Class I and Class II. 


The allomorphs of the ‘nonpast imperfect’ morpheme, 
the ‘past’ morpheme, and also the ‘perfect’ morpheme (which has 
only one morphemic shape) exhibit the feature of vowel harmony. 
In order to describe the phonemic variation in these allomorphs 
and morphemes, it is convenieut to posit three vowel morphophone- 
mes: /O/, /A/, and /I/ which occur in the morphemes mentioned 

Ze 


foilows : @ =a 
wo y 


- 


, = ee 
Morpheme Verb Class! s ee ae 2y\ 
I I : (6 78’) 

: COTROG | + 
nonpast imperfect —to -tA me he : 
past -gl o/s y: 
perfect -kI -kI SS it 


Dey a 
In all cases, the phonemic status of the vowelis determi 
as follows : 


1. The morphophonemes /O/ and /A/ are phonemically: 
/@/ before a vowel-—initial affix 
/e/ when the vowel of the following affix is /e/ 
/o/ when the vowel of the following affix is /o/ 
/a/ when the vowel of the following affix is /a/ 
/O/ and /A/ are /o/ and /a/, respectively, before silence 
(i.e., before the ‘zero’ allomorph of the 3rd person 
‘personal ending’ morpheme). 
2. The morphophoneme /I/, in the Class II allomorph 
/-gI/ of the ‘past’ tense morpheme, is phonemically: 
a. /@/ before the Ist and 2nd person ‘personal ending’ 
morphemes 
b. /a/ before silence (i.e., before the ‘zero’ allomorph of the 
3rd person ‘personal ending’ morpheme) 
c. /i/ before the /-to/ allomorphof the ‘nonpast imperfect’ 
when the latter is followed by [a vowel-initial affix 
d. /e/ when the vowel of the following affix is /e/ 
e. /o/ when the vowel of the following affix is /o/ 
f. /2/ when the vowel of the following affix is /a/ 


PG OO 


'The Class I allomorph /-0?/ of the ‘past’ tense morpheme is not included 
in this table because it undergoes no morphophonemic changes in any of its 
occnrtrences. 
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3. The morphophoneme /I/, in the ‘perfect’ aspect 
morpheme is phonemically: /i/, /e/, /9/, or /o/ when the vowel of 
the following affix is /i/, /e/, /a/, or /o/, respectively. 


This yields the following morphemes and allomorphs: 


1. {tV} ‘nonpast imperfect’ morpheme : 
/-to/ for Class I roots and /-tA/ for Class II roots 


2. {gV} ‘past’ tense morpheme: 
/-gI/ for Class II roots, /-@/ for Class II roots 
before the ‘perfect’ morpheme,’ and /-o?/ for 
Class I roots 


3. {kI} ‘perfect’ aspect morpheme: 
/-kI/ for both Class I and Class II roots. 


1.2. Finite Verb Morphology 


Every simple finite ‘verb-word’ (i.e., a construction which 
can occur asa simple sentence) consists of a sequence of mor- 
phemes conforming to the following basic formula : 


+TENSE | . 
+ROOT + (MODE + | +ASPECT ) + PERSON 
+TENSE+ ASPECT 


From this basic formula the following simple constructions 
can be derived (one of these, number 4, does not occur in our data): 


1. Root + Tense + Person 

2. Root + Aspect + Person 

3. Root + Tense + Aspect + Person 

*4. Root + Mode + Tense + Person 

5. Root + Mode + Aspect + Person 

6. Root + Mode + Tense + Aspect + Person 


Compound finite verb-word constructions are made with the 
‘completive’? morpheme {-sun}, or its reduplicated allomorph 
/-sun-sun/, in the following manner : 


1. Root + Tense + sun + Tense + Person 
2. Root + Tense + sun + Aspect + Person 
3. Root + Tense + sun + Mode + Aspect + Person 


Thus, compound constructions are combinations ofa verb 
root plus a tense morpheme prefixed to either the first, the second, 
or the fifth simple construction listed above. The root of these 
simple constructions is always -sun, the ‘completive’ morpheme 
which functions as a modal in these compound constructions, 
although it never occurs alone as a verb root in simple verb-word 
construciions. Compound constructions using -sun with either 
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constructions three or six do not occur in our data. It is possible 
that these may turn up with further work on Remo verb 
morphology. 


1.21. Verbal Affixes : 


Remo verb roots occur with various affix morphemes (i.e., 
non-root morphemes) signifying tense, aspect, modality, and 
person-number. For convenience in describing these affixes we 
will depart from the orderin which the morphemes occur in the 
canonical formula and begin withthe personal ending morphemes, 
then tense and aspect morphemes, roots, mode, and finally, we 
will describe the ‘causative’, ‘negation’, and ‘interrogative’ 
morphemes. 


1.211. Personal Ending Morphemes : 


The first, second, and third persons in the singular, dual, and 
plural numbers are denoted by seven morphemes, one of which 
must occur Obligatorily with every finite verb-word. These 
morphemes and their allomorphs are : 


{1st person singular} = /-in, —nin/: 
/-in/ following the ‘nonpast imperfect’ morpheme {tV} in the 
first person; 


/-nin/ following all other tense-aspect morphemes in the first 
person. 


{Ist person dual} = /—-nan/: following all tense-aspect mor- 
phemes. 

{1st person plural} = /-nay/: following all tense-aspect mor- 
phemes. 

{2nd person singular} = /-no/: following all tense-aspect 
morphemes. 


{2nd person dual} = /-pa/: following all tense-aspect mor- 
phemes. 

{2nd person plural} = /-pe/: following all tense-aspect mor- 
phemes. 

{3rd person} = /-@, -ga/ (no distiaction made for the singular, 
dual, or plural): 

/-G} following the ‘nonpast imperfect’ morpheme {tV} in the 
first person, and following the ‘past’ morpheme {gl}. 


|-ga/ following the ‘perfect’ morpheme {k]}. 
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1.212. Tense—Aspect -Morphemes : 


“*.\ In'Remo,: a morphologically’ rita ‘past’ tense and a mor- 
phologicalfy unmarked ‘nonpast’ tense occur. With respect to 
what may be called ‘aspect’, a morphological distinction is made 
between a ‘perfect? and an ‘imperfect’ aspect. Tense and aspect 
morphemes combine to form the basic finite verb-word constructions 
called (a)i'the simple ‘past’,- unmarked for aspect, (b) the non-past 
imperfect’ tense-aspect, (c) the ‘past imperfect’ tense-aspect, and 
(d) the ES perfect’ tense- <5 haat as shown'in Table 'V, below: 


they eFiat 


we ORIN 
veers an _ Verb Tense—Aspect 
nonpast past 
__ (unmarked) Pee), 
non—perfect | 
A’ (unmarked): "'- fF gun tas gV 
imperfect gee 
P (marked) tV gV+tV 
perfect ay best Ay 54 ‘ 
C (marked) kT eV +kI 
TENSE 


The tense-aspects shown above enter into one or another 
of the remaining finite verb constructions occurring in our data. 
Note that {kI} ‘nonpast perfect’? has a defective distribution, 
appearing only when. tense is unmarked, with Class II verbs, with 
or without the ‘completive’ or, with verbs of both classes, following 
the ‘desiderative’. ; 

The following is a list of the tense and aspect morphemes: 

I. ‘Past? : {gV} = /-0?, —@, and -gl/ 

/-0?/ following the roots called Class I; following the 
‘completive’ morpheme {sun} in the ‘past completive’ for both 
Class I and II roots : | 


/-G/ following Class Il roots when preceding the ‘perfect’ 
morpheme {kI), or the ‘completive’ morpheme {-sun}; following 
the ‘desiderative’ morpheme {duso?} before {kI} for Class I and II 
roots; 
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/-gI/ following Class II roots; following the ‘continuous’ 
morpheme {den} and the ‘desiderative’ morpheme {duso?} before 
{t.V}, for both Class I and II roots. 


2. ‘Imperfect’: {tV} = /-tO, -tA/ 
/-tO/ following all Class I roots in the ‘nonpast imperfect’; 


/-tA/ following all Class II roots in the ‘nonpast imperfect’; 
and, in other ‘imperfect’ constructions, following the Class I and II 
‘past’ as well as the ‘abilitative’ {gon}, the ‘continuous’ {den}, and 
the ‘completive’ {sun}. 

3. “Perfeet’: {KE}? =k) 

In all ‘perfect’ constructions, following Class I and II ‘past’; 
and following the ‘continuous’ {den}, and ‘abilitative’ {gon}, and 
the ‘desiderative’ {duso?}. 

1.213. Roots 


Roots occurring in verb-words may be either monomor- 
phemic—‘“‘simple roots’? or —polymorphemic-‘‘compound roots’’. 
These latter are sequences of actual simple roots, or of a simple 
root plus a non-root, or of a noun or adjective plus a simple root. 


A. Simple Roots: As described in Section 1.1. and following, 
roots—whether mono- or polysyllabic—occur in verb-words in one 
of three allomorphic forms, namely, an unmodified root occurring 
before vowel-initial verb affixes, a modified root occurring before 
consonant-initial affixes, and a reduplicated root occurring befor the 
morphemes {den}, {gon}, and {duso?}, signif: ing the ‘continuous’, 
‘abilitative’, aud the ‘desiderative’, respectively. Thus for example, 
the verb root /bad/ ‘to slap’ occurs as: /bad-o?-nio/ ‘I slapped’, 
/ba-t-in/ ‘I slap’, and /bo-ba-den-t-in/ ‘I am slapping’. Mono- 
syllabic vowel-initial roots and polysyllabic roots do not havea 
reduplicated allomorph but retain their root form before {den}, 
{gon}, and {duso?}.. 


B. Complex Roots: In the case of polymorphemic sequences 
of roots, the component roots often occur as simple verb roots in 
other verb contexts. The only known exceptions to this are the 
roots /bam/ ‘to get, have’, /sun/ ‘to throw away’, and /sur/ ‘?’, 
These three roots occur only ia compounds such as /kukup—bam/ 
‘to have acough’, /bulo-sun/ ‘to boil over’, aud /gugu-sur/ ‘to level 
ground (for planting)’. 


The class membership of a complex root is, like simple roots, 
a function of the affixes it takes in verb-words, and is determined 
by the second member of the complex root. I[hus, a complex root 
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belongs to Class I if its second member takes the /-tO/ allomorph 
of the ‘nonpast imperfect’ and the /-o?/ allomorph of the ‘past’; 
similarly, the complex root belongs to Class II if its second member 
takes the /-tA/ allomorph of the ‘nonpast imperfect’ and the /-g]/ 
allomorph of the ‘past’. 


Complex roots may be grouped in terms of their internal 
makeup as follows : 


1. Root + Root: 


/bana—wiy/ ‘to forget’ < /bana/ ‘?’ [prob. ‘to forget’, cf., 
Gutob /bana/ ‘to forget’]* + /wiy/ ‘to go’ (II). 

/biba-dem/ ‘to perform a marriage’ < /bibal/ ‘to marry’ (II) 
+ /dem/ ‘to do’ (I) 

/bulo-sun/ ‘to boil over’ < /bulo/ ‘?’ [prob. ‘to boil’, cf., 
Gutob /bui/ ‘to boil over’]+/sun/ ‘to throw away’ (?) or ‘intensifier’ 
(?) (D. 

/goy-iy/ ‘to die, be dead’ < /goys/ ‘to die’ (II) + /iy/ ‘to 
return’ (II). 

/gugu-sur/ ‘to level ground’ < /gu-gud/ ‘to strip’ (I) + 
jsuri?. 

/gwoyti-gwisun-wiy/ ‘to wash hands and feet’ < /gwoytil/ 

‘to wash hands’ (II) + /gwisun/ ‘to wash feet’ (II) + /wiy/ 
‘to go’ (II). 

/kukup-bam/ ‘to have a cough’ < /ku-kub/ ‘to cough’ (I) + 
/bam/ to get (II). 

/lubda?-goy/ ‘to drown’ < /lubdag/ ‘to drown’ (II) + /goys/ 
‘to die’ (II). 

2. Root + /0?/ + Root: Most of these stems translate into 
English as two verbs connected by ‘and’ (in contrast to the first set 
in which the meaning of the whole stem is not necessarily the 
meaning of its separate elements), although this is not always true 
of all these forms. 


Jajur—-o?—wiy/ ‘to leap over’ < Jajur/ ‘to leap’ (I) + /wiy/ 
‘to go’ (II). | 

/gen-o?-run/ ‘to filland bring (as a pot of water)’ < /gen/ 
‘to fill’ (1) + /rua/ ‘to bring‘ (I). 


"Notes on Gutob cognates from data in Norman H. Zide, Popers on 
South Munda Phonology, I1-V. (University of Chicago; mimeographed, April, 
July, August, 1965). 
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-/fai-o?-sum/ ‘to cook and eat’ < /ran/ ‘to cook’ (I) + /sum/ 
‘to eat’ (I). 

/run—o?—be/ ‘to bring and give‘ < /run/ ‘to bring’ (I) + /bed/ 
‘to give’ (I), 

_ /sum-o?-sag/ ‘to come and eat’ < /sum/ ‘to eat’ (I) + /sab/ 
‘to come’ (II). 
' ES Root + /0?/ + Root + /0?/: Only one example occurs 
in our data, i.e., /pug—o?-run—-o?/ ‘to cut and bring’ < /pug/ ‘to cut’ 
(I) + /run/ ‘to bring’ (I). 

4. (Root + Root) + Reot: Only one example occurs in our 
data, i.e., /biba~dem-jin]/ ‘to perform a marriage Ceremony’ < 
/bibal/ ‘to marry’ (1I) + /dem/ ‘to do’ (I) + /jint/ ‘to wio’ (II) 

5S. Noun (Adjective) + Root: The forms which occur in 
this group function as simple roots :3 

/bol-dem/ ‘to cure’ (I) < /bol/ ‘good, pretty’ (adj) + /dem/ 
‘to do’ (I). 

/derak—jul/ ‘to read a palm’ (I) < /darak/ ‘palm (of hand)’ 
(noun) + /jul/ ‘to see’ (I). 

/ik-tan-sun/ ‘to throw away cowdung’ (1) < /ik-tan/ ‘cow- 
dung’ (noun) [from /ig/ ‘feces’ + /-tan/ short form of ‘cow’ 
/goy-tan/] + /sun/ ‘tothrow away’ (?) (1). 

/su?u-lil/ ‘to extract oil’ < /su?u/ ‘Oil’ (noun) + /lil/ 
‘to press’ (I)*. 

/karab-gem/ ‘to spoil’ < /karab/ ‘?’ + dem/ ‘to do’ (I). 

/kosto—bed/ ‘to hurt’ < /kosto/ ‘?’? + /bed/ ‘to give’ (1). 

/nana—di/ ‘to be naked* < /nana/ ‘?’ + /di/ ‘to be, have’ (II) 

/nasto—dem/ ‘to spoil’ < /nasto/ ‘?’ + /dem/ ‘to do’ (I). 

C. Derivation of Polysyilabic Roots: polysyllabic roots are 


also in many cases polymorphemic, yet cannot be said to be com- 
plex roots ofthe type discussed previously. The following list 


‘Several forms in this set have been tentatively classed as nouns. It is 
possible that these are not nouns but in reality verb roots... However, these 
particular forms do not occur elsewhere in our data whether as nouns or 
verbs. No cognate forms were found for these forms in Zide, Op. Cit. 


‘It is possible that the form /su?u/ ‘oil’ (noun) is really the verb root 
/su?ug/ ‘to blossom’, although unlikely. 
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describes the morphemic composition of these roots which are both 
polysyllabic and polymorphemic : 


1. eduplicative Allomorph used as Root: For example: 
/gu-god/ ‘to cut’ ([) < /god/ ‘to cut’ (I); /tok-tog/ ‘to wind yarn’ (1) 
< /tog/ ‘to wind’ (1); /gi-geb/ ‘to be hot’ (II) < /geb/ ‘to heat’ (1) 


i. Root+Bouand Noun: Ia these roots, these polymorphemic 
root consists of a root (sometimes monosyllabic, sometimes poly- 
syllabic) and a bound form ofa noun (i.e., that morpheme alter- 
nant of noun morphemes which occurs only with other morphemes, 
never in isolation), e.g., /ale-dag/ ‘to squeeze water’ (I) < /aled/ 
‘to squeeze’ (I) + /-dag/ ‘water’, bound form of /da?/ ‘water’; 
/buk-tad/ ‘to pound fibre’ (I) < /bug/ ‘to beat’ (I) + /-tad/ ‘thread, 
‘fibre’, bound form of /suta/ ‘thread’; /su-sug—bog/ ‘to comb’ (II) < 
/sug/ ‘to sweep’ (I) + /-bog/ ‘head’, bound form of /bop/ ‘head’. 


3. Root + Root: The few examples of this type in our corpus 
differ from examples of complex roots in two ways: (a) at least one 
member of the form is a bound verb root, i.e., a root which does 
not, in our data, occur asa root in isolation; this form may be 
either the first or the second member of the polysyllabic root, and 
(b) the components of the root never occur with tense affixes after 
the first member. Examples are: /ron—jug/ ‘to dam water’ (I) < 


‘ww 


Nron- ‘to dam’ (?) + /jug/ ‘to build’ (I) (L)§; /can—-dal/ ‘to cook’ 
(II) < /ran/ ‘to cook’ (I) + vdai- ‘to cover’ (?). . 


4. Causative Stem: All members of this group have in 
common the use of either a modified or reduplicated allomorph of a 
verb root with a preposed ‘causative’ morpheme-both used together 
as a verb root, e.g., /o-gi-geb/ ‘to heat’ (I) < /o-/ ‘cause’ + /geb/ 
‘to heat’ (I); /o—log/ ‘to pluck’ (I) < /o-/ ‘cause’ + /log/ ‘to fall’ (II); 
/o-rayks/ ‘to take up’ (I) < /o-/ ‘cause’ + /dayks/ ‘to climb’ (II); 
fo-lub/ ‘to put on’ (II) < /o-/ ‘cause’ + viub- ‘to put On’ (2). 


5. Nominalized Roots: Roots in this group have in common 
the fact that in all cases the ‘nominalizing’ infix {-Vn-} (showing 
vowel harmony with the vowel of the root) occurs. In effect, a 
verb root is nominalized by the addition of the infix, and then 
re-made into a verb root (often with the addition of the ‘causative’ 
prefix), e.g., o-s-un-ob/ ‘to cause to embrace’ (I) < /o-/ ‘cause’ + 


5The symbol refers to roots which occur only as bound forms in 
Our corpus. 
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/-Vn-/ ‘nominal’ + /sob/ ‘to catch’ (I); /o-b—un-ug) ‘to fight’ (II) < 
/o/ ‘cause’ + /-Vn-/ ‘nominal’ + /bug/ ‘to beat’ (I); /s—-in-ig/ ‘to 
fiatulate’ (I) < vsig-‘to flatulate’ (?) + 

1.214. Mode: 


The term ‘mode’ is used to cover all constructions using 
morphemes at least some of which appear to be or to have been 
simple roots, i.e., {den}, {sua}, {gon}, and {duso?}. 

1. ‘Continuous’ {den} = /-den/: following the reduplicated 
root of all Class I and II verbs. The forms /-nen/ and /-e/ also 
occur as free variants (probably dialectal variants) Informants 
accepted all as equivalent morphs. Since /-den/ is the form more 
frequently used by both informants and other Remo speakers, it 
will be used as the class symbol for the morpheme. 


2. ‘Completive’ {sun} = /-sun, -sun—sun/: 
/-sun/ following all Class I and II allomorphs of the ‘past’ 
morpheme in ‘completive’ constructions; 


/-sun-sun/ following the Class I and II ‘past’ in ‘continuous 
completive’ constructions before the ‘continuous’ morpheme den. 


The ‘completive’ seems to signify action completed. Occa- 
sionally it seemsd to signify the ‘intensification’ of an action rather 
than merely its completion. Often used as semantically equivalent 
toa ‘nonpast imperfect’ construction. Semantic restrictions on 
the use of the ‘completive’ with certain verbs apparently exist, 
e.g., the sentence */nin goy-suni-t-in/ *‘I finish dying’ was not 
accepted by any informant. 

Although it has been treated in the mode category, ‘comple- 
tive’ seems to function as if it were a verb root inthe compound 
constructions in which it occurs; this is especially true in view of 
the fact that in certaia of these constructions, it occurs in its 
reduplicated root form: , 

3. ‘Abilitative’ {gon} = /-gon/, following the reduplicative 
allomorph of all Class I and II verbs in the ‘abilitative constructions; 
following the ‘causative’ and ‘negation’ morphemes in the ‘causative’ 
and ‘negative’ abilitative constructions. 

4. ‘Desiderative’ {duso?} = /—duso?/: following the redupli- 
cated root allomorph of all Class [and II verbs in the 3rd person 
impersonal ‘desiderative’ construction before the Class II ‘past’ 
allomorph. 

/-duso?/ occurs in apparent free variation with the form 
/-luda-d:n/. Iaformants seem to use the /-duso?/ form more readily 
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There is doubt, at present, about the status of these two forms 
because informants, although accepting either as a substitute for the 
other, seemed not completely satisfied that they were semanticaily 
identical. However, none of my informants could state precisely 
wherein the difference lay.® 


1.215. Causative, Negative, and Interrogative : 


The following morphemes differ from those already con- 
sidered because two of them, the ‘causative’ and the ‘negative’ 
enter into construction with verb roots which then become 
‘causative’ and ‘negative’ stems. Such stems thereafter function 
like vowel-initial roots, i.e., they do not reduplicate before the 
morphemes {den}, {gon}, and {duso?} (see Section 1.1. Verb 
Morphophonology). The ‘interrogative’ morpheme, however, is 
always postposed to an entire verb-—word, i.e., it occurs after the 
closing ‘personal ending’ morpheme. 


1. ‘Causative’ {0} = /o-/: prefixed to all Class I and Class 
II roots in ‘causative’ constructions; in constructions containing 
the ‘abilitative’ morpheme, /o-/ is prefixed to the ‘abilitative’ 
morpheme. Class II roots with the ‘causative’ become Class I 
stems and take Class I affix allomorphs. Class I and II ‘causative’ 
stems function like vowel-initial roots and do not reduplicate in 
‘continuous’ constructions. 


2. ‘Negation’ {a} = /a—/ : prefixed to all Class I and Class II 
roots in ‘negative’ constructions; in ‘abilitative’ constructions, /a— 
is prefixed to the ‘abilitative’ morpheme. Class I and II ‘negative/ 
stems function like vowel-initial roots and do not reduplicate in 
“continuous’ constructions. 


3. ‘Interrogative’ {ki} = /-ki/: postposed, when necessary, 
to verb-words after the closing ‘personal ending’ morpheme. It 
can occur with most verb constructions in our corpus and causes 
no changes inthe form of any construction. It is here classified 
as an ‘enclitic’ particle. 


1.22. Finite Verb Canons: 


From the basic formula given in Section 1.2., eight canonica 
formulae can be derived. Each of these canons canbe described 
morphologically and these, in turn, taking into account the 


8/-luda-den/ is similar to the root /lud/ ‘to borrow, beg, want’. Thus 
it is possible that /-duso?/ means ‘desire’ or ‘wish’ while the former may 
indicate the act of ‘begging for some thing’. At present, however, this is 
just conjecture. 
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distinction between Class I and Class II verb roots, can be furthe, 
described phonemically. From the eight canonical -formulaer 
fifteen morphological formulae can be derived and from these, 
twenty-three phonemic constructions are possible from our data. 


In addition, the ‘causative’ and ‘negation’ morphemes occur 
with nine of the fifteen morphological formulae, thus yielding 
another set of derivative constructions called ‘causative’ and 
‘negative’ verb-words, respectively. Finally, all constructions can 
occur with the ‘interrogative’ to form another set called ‘interro- 
gative’ constructions. 


Two broad classes of canons are considered : non-modal and 
modal (the former are those which use only tense and/or aspect 
morphemes; the latter are those which use the mode morphemes 
as well). Within these two broad classes, two types of formulae 
are presented: First, a canonical formula for the construction class 
as a whole, which is a derivation from the basic formula for finite 
verb-words. Second, a morphological formula is given which 
represents the morphemic constitution of members of the con- 
struction class. There may be only one member ina _ construction 
class (and thus, only one morphological formula) or there may be 
more than one (in which case, several morphological formulae will 
occur under one construction Class canon). 


For the reader’s convenience, a third formula will be shown. 
In this formula, class symbols will be used to represent the various 
types of morphemes entering into a construction, e.g., {caus} will 
be replaced by {0}, etc. 


The following abbreviations will be mA I in the morphologi- 
cal formulae: 


ee per = ‘personal ending’ {per} =~ /p/ 
2. imperf = ‘imperfect’ {tV} = /-tO, -tA/ 
- 3. perf = ‘perfect’ My {kD = /-kI/ 
4. compl = ‘completive’ {sun} = /-sun, ~sun-sun/ 
5. past = ‘past’ {ol} = /-0?, -@, gl/ 
6. cont = ‘continuous’ {den} = /-den/ 
7. abil = ‘abilitative’ {gon} = /-gon/ 
8. desid = ‘desiderative’ {duso?} = /-duso?/ 
9. caus = ‘causative’ {o} = /o-| 
10. neg = ‘negation’ {a} = /a-| 
11. interrog = ‘interrogative’ {ki} = /-ki/ 
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1.221. Simple (Non-modal) : 
1, ROOT + TENSE + PERSON 
{root} + {past} + {per} Past 
/root/ + /gV/ + /pl 
Class I: /root/ + /-0?/ + /p/? 
Class II: /root/ + /-gl/ + /p/ 
2. ROOT + ASPECT + PERSON 
' {root} + {imperf} + {per} — Nonpast Imperfect 
/root/ + /tV/ + /p/ 
Class I: /root/ + /-tO/ + /p/ 
Class II: /root/ + /-tA/ + /p/ 


3. ROOT + TENSE + ASPECT + PERSON 


3a. {root} + {past} + {imperf} + {per} Past Imperfect 
/root/ + /gV/ + /tV/ + /p/ 
3b. {root} + {past} + {perf} + {per} Past Perfect 


/root/ + /gV/ + /kI/ + /p/ 
1.222, Simple (Modal) : 

4. ROOT + MODE + ASPECT + PERSON 

4a. {root} + {abil} + fimperf} + {per} Nonpast imperfect 


/root/ + /gon/ + /tV/ + /p/ Abilitative 
4b. {root} + {abil} + {perf} + {per} Perfect 
/root/ + /gon/ + /kI/ +:/p/ Abilitative 


4c. {root} + {cont} +  fimperf} + {per} Nonpast Imper- 
/root/ + /den/ + /tV/ + /p/ fect Continuous 


_. 4d. {root}. + {eont} + {perf} + {per} Perfect 
/root/ + /den/ + {kIT} + /p/ Continuous 


5. ROOT: + MODE + TENSE + ASPECT + PERSONS 


5a. {root} + {cont} + {past} + {Imperf} + {per} 
[root/ + /den/ + /gV/ +/tV/ +/p/ Past Imperfect 
Continuous 


‘The phonemic statements labeled Class I and II in construction classes 
1 and 2 show the Class I and Class II allomorphs of the affix morphemes. 
Similar statements can be written for each of the remaining constructions. 


S8Numbers 5b and Sc are ‘desiderative’ constructions’ which occur only 
in the 3rd person in an impersonal construction, ie., regardless of the person 


and number of the subject of the sentence, the verb-word is always in the 
3rd person. 
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Sb. (root} + (desid} + {past} + {imperf} + {per} 
/root/ + /duso?/ + /gV/ + /tV/ + p/ Past Imperfect 


Desiderative 
Sc. {root} + {desid} + {past} + {perf} + {per} Past Perfect 
/root/ + /duso?/ -+ /tV/ + /kI/ + /p/ Desiderative 


1.223. Compound (Modal) : 


6. ROOT + TENSE + ROOT + TENSE + PERSON 


(root} + {past} + {compl} + {past} + {per} Past 
/root/ + /gV/ + /sun/ + /gV/ + /p/ Completive 
7. ROOT + TENSE + ROOT + ASPECT + PERSON | 
root + past + compl + imperf + per Past Imperfect 
Completive 
8. ROOT+TENSE+ROOT+MODE-+ ASPECT + PERSON 


8a. root + past + compl + cont + imperf + per 
/root/ + /gV/ + /sun/ + gen/ + /tV/ + /p/ 


Past Imperfect Continuous Completive 


8b. root + past + compl + cont + perf + per 
/root/ + /gV/ 4 /sun/ + dgen/ + /kI/ + /p/ 


Past Perfect Contiauous Completive 
1.224. Causative and Negative Constructions : 


The ‘causative’ and ‘negation’ morphemes o and a, respecti- 
vely, enter into construction with finite verb roots to form two sets 
of derivative constructions. 


a. Causative: 


Class I and II roots in construction with the prefixed 
‘causative’ morpheme function like vowel-initial roots, i.e., no 
reduplication occurs in ‘continuous’ constructiions. «In ‘abilitative’ 
constructions, the ‘causative’ morpheme enters: into construction 
with the ‘abilitative’ morpheme rather than with the main verb of 
the verb-word. Finally, all Class If ‘past’ tense and ‘imperfect’ 
aspect allomorphs are replaced by their respective Class I ‘past’ 
and ‘imperfect’ allomorphs. | 


b. Negation: 


In like manner, Class i and II roots in construction with the 
prefixed ‘negation’ morpheme function like vowel-initial roots, 
i.e., no reduplication occurs in ‘continuous’ constructions. In the 
‘abilitative’ constructions, the negative enters into construction 
with the ‘abilitative’ morpheme rather than with the main verb of 
the verb—word. 
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The following verb-word constructions occur with ‘causative’ 
and ‘negative’ stems :® 
1. Past. 


caus/neg + root + past + per 


/o/ + /root/ + /gV/ + |p/ 

jal + /root/ + gV/ + /p/ 
Class I: /o-/ + /root/ + /-0?/ + /p/ 
Class II: /o-/ + /root/ + /-0?/ + /p/ 
Class I: /a-/ + /root/ + /-0?/ + /p/ 
Class II: /a-/ + /root/ + /-gI/ + /p/ 


2. Nonpast Imperfect 


caus/neg + root + imperf + per 


3a. 


3b. 


| 4a. 


4b. 


jo} + root + /tV/ + /|p/ 


fal + froot/ + /tV/ + /p/ 
Class I: /o-/ + /root/ + /-tO/ + /p/ 
Class II: /o-/ + /root/ + /-tO/ + /p/ 
Class I: /a-/ + /root/ + /-tO/ + /p/ 
Class II: /a-/ + /root/ + /-tA/ + /p/ 

Past Imperfect 

{caus/neg} + {root} + {past} + {imperf} + {per} 
fof + /root/ + /gV/ + /kli/ + /p/ 
laf + /root/ + /gV/ + /kI/ + /p/ 

Past Perfect 

{caus/neg} + {root} + {past} + {perf} + {per} 
jo] “++ Jroot! +- (EV) egee + {pi 
fal, +, [root]. + (BVinteeiee oc, /p/ 

Nonpast Imperfect Abilitative 

{root} -+ {caus/neg} + {abil) + {imperf} + {per} 
froot/ + /o/ + gon/ + /tV/ + /p/ 
root} + jaf + /gon/ + /tV/ + [p/ 

Perfect Abilitative 

{root + {caus/neg} + {abil} + {perf} + {per) 
[root/ + /o/ + /gon/ + /kI/ + /p/ 
froot/ + /a/ + /gos/ + /kI/ + /p/ 


®Complete morphemic and phonemic breakdowns are shown for the first 
two constructions only. However, it should be noted that the ‘personal ending’ 
morphemes are indicated only by the symbol /p/ since itis not possible in such 
formulaic representations to show each of the seven ‘personal ending’ 
morphemes. 
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4c. Nonpast-Imperfect Continuous 


{caus/neg} + {root} + {cont} + {imperf} + {per} 
[ol + /root/ /den/ + /¢V/ + /p/ 
fal + /root/ + /denf + /tV/ + /p/ 


4d. Perfect Continuous 


{caus/neg} + {root} + {cont} + {perf} + {per} 
fof + [root! + /den/ + /kI/ + /[p/ 
fal + /root/ /den/ + /kI/ + /p/ 


Sa. Past Imperfect Continuous 


{neg} + {root} + {cont} + {past} + {imperf} +. {per} 
[al + /root/ + /den/ + /gV/ + /tV/ + [p/ 


1.225. Interrogative: 


The ‘interrogative’ morpheme occurs postposed to any of 
the verb-words described ia the preceding sections. Nothing within 
these constructions is changed by the addition of the ‘interrogative’ 
suffix. Since this is so, we will not list each of the constructions 
with which this morpheme can occur; only the following examples 
will be included to show the nature of these interrogative con- 
structions : 7 


1, Interrogative Past (unmarked) 


{root} + {past} + {per} + {interrog} 
root} + /gV/.+ /p/ + /ki/ 
E.g., /sum-—o?—no-ki/ ‘Did you eat ?’ 

2. Interrogative Noppast Imperfect 


{root} + {imperf} + {per} + {interrog} 
lroot/ + /tV/ + /p/ +. [kil 
E.g., /sum-to-no-ki/ ‘Do you eat?’ 


1.23. Finite Verb Paradigms ; 


In this section are presented paradigms of a ClassI and a 
Class II verb in order to illustrate the above sets of verb-—word 
constructions. The paradigms will be numbered to correspond 
with the numbering system used for the constructions in the 


previous section. 


The paradigms for the basic set of simple (non-modal) 
and for one of the simple (modal) finite verb-words will be 
presented complete in all persons and numbers. But, for brevity, 
the paradigms for the remaining simple (modal) and compound 
(modal), as well as those for the causative and negative constructions 
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will be presented in abbreviated form with only the singular 
form of the first and third persons listed. The remaining persons 
and numbers can be easily derived from these and from the 
complete sets of simple verb—words. 


Class I Class IT 
/bad/ ‘to slap’ /gay/ ‘to enter’ 
1. Past (unmarked) 

ba d-o?-nin I slapped gay-g-nin I entered 
bad-—o?-nan we slapped gay-g-nan we entered 
bad—o?-nay we all slapped gay-g-nay we all entered 
bad-o?—-no you slapped gay-g-no you entered 
bad-o?-pa you slapped gay—g-pa you entered 
bad-—o?-pe you all slapped gay-g—pe you all entered 
bad—o? he, they (d., pl.) gay-ga he, they (d ,pl.) 

slapped entered 

2. .Nonpast Imperfect 

ba-t-in | Islap - gay-t-in I enter 
ba-to-nan we slap gay-t2—nan we enter 
ba-ta -nay we all slap gay-ts—-nay we all enter 
ba-to—no you slap gay-to-no you enter 
ba-to—pa you slap gay-to-pa you enter 
ba-te-pa you all slap gay-te-pe you all enter 
ba-to he, they (d., gay-ta he, they (d., 

pl.) slap(s) pl.) enter(s) 


3a. Past Imperfect 


bad-o?-t-in Ihave slspped gay-gi-t-ia I have entered 
bad-o?-ta-nan wehaveslapped gay-go-to nan we have entered 
bad-0?-to-nay we have slapped gay-ge-to-nay we have entered 
bad-o?-to-no you have slapped gay-go-to-no you have entered 
bad-o?-ta-pa youhaveslapped gay-ga-ta—pa_ you have entered 
bad 0?-te-pe youhaveslapped gay—ge-te-pe you have entered 
bad-o?-ta he, they (d., gay—go-ta he, they (d., 

pl.) have slapped pl.) have entered 

3b. Past Perfect 


bad-o?-ki-nin I had slapped gay-ki-nin_ I had entered 
bad-o?-ko-nan_ we had slapped gay-ko-nan we had entered 
bad-o?-ko-nay we had slapped gay-ko-nay we had entered 
bad-o?-ko-no you had slapped gay-ko-no you had entered 
bad-o?-ka-pa_ you had slapped gay-ko-pa you had entered 
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4a, 


4b. 


4c. 


4d. 


5a, 


bag-o?-ke-pe you had slapped gay-ke-pe you had entered 
bad-o?-ko-ga — he they (d., gay-ko-ga he, they (d., 
pl.) had slapped pl.) had entered 


Nonpast Imperfect Abilitative 
bs—ba-gon-t-if I can slap g3-gay-gon-t-in I can 
enter 
bo-ba-gon-ts—nan_ we can slap go-gay-gon-to-nan wecan 
enter 
ba—ba-—gon-ts-nay we can slap go-gay-gOn-to-nay we can 
. enter 
ba—-ba-gon-to-no youcanslap go-gay-goi-to-no you can 
. enter 
bo-ba-gon-ts—pa youcanslap go-gay-gon-ta—-pa youcan 
enter 
bo—-ba-gon-te-pe youcanslap ga-gay-goi-te-pe you can 
enter 
ba—ba-gon-ta he, they (d., = .go-gay-goni-ta he, they 
pl.) can slap (d., pl.) 
canenter 
Perfect Ablitative 


be-ba-goni-ki-nii Icould slap —_ ga-gay-goi-ki-nin I could 


enter 
ba-ba-gon—k3-ga He, they (d., ga-gay-gon-ka-ga_ he, they 
pl ) could slap d., pl.) 


could enter 
Nonpast Imperfect Continuous 


bo-ba-den-t-in Jamslapping g2-gay-den-t-in. Iam 


| entering 

ba—ba-den-ta he, they (d.pl.) go-gay-den-ta he, they 
be are slappiog (d., pl.) are 
entering 


Perfect Continuous 
ba-ba-den-ki-in Iwas slappiag go-gay-den-ki-nii I was 


entering 
ba—ba-den-ka-ga he, they (d.pl.) go-gay-den-ks-ga he, they 
were slapping (d., pl.) were entering 


Past Imperfect Continuous 
bo—ba—-den-gi-t-in I have been go-gay-den-gi-t-in I have 


slapping been entering 
ba-ba den-go-ta he, they (d., go-gay-den-gs-ta_ he, they 
pl.) have been (d., pl.) have 


slapping been entering 
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5b. Nonpast Imperfect Desiderative’® 
bo-ba—duso?-go--ta he, they (d., | g3-gay-duso?-go-ta he, they 
pl.) wish to slap they (d., pl.) wish to enter 
5c. Perfect Desiderative | 
bs—ba-duso?-ka-ga he, they (d., ga-gay-duso?-ko-ga he, they 


pl.) wished to (d., pl.) wished to 
slap enter 
6. Past Completive 
bad-o?-sun-o?-nin I finished gay—sun—-o?-nin I finished 
slapping entering 
bad-0?-sun-o? he, they (d., gay-sun-o? he, they 
pl.) finished (d., pl.) finished 
slapping entering 
7. Past Imperfect Completive 
bad-o?-sun-t-in I finish gay-sun-t-in I finish 
slapping entering 
bad-—o?-sun-ta he, they (d., gay-sun-ta he, they 
pl.) finish slapping (d., pl ) finish 
entering 


8a. Past Imperfect Continuous Completive 
bad—o?-sun-sun—den-t-ii Tam gay—sun-sun-den-t-in I am 


finishing slapping finishing entering 

bad—o?-sufi-sufi-den-ta he, gay-sun-sun—den-ta-@ he, 
they (d., pl.) are finishing they (d.,pl.) are finishing 
slapping entering 


8. Past Perfect Continuous Completive 
bad—o?-sun-sun-den-ki-nia I gay-sun—sun-den-ki-nin I 


was finishing slapping was finishing entering 
bad-o?-sun-sun-den-ke-ga he, gay—suni-suni-den-ko-ga he, 
they were finishing slapping they were finishing entering 
Causative and Negative Paradigms 
Class I Class li 
/sum/ ‘to eat’ /sab/ ‘to come’ 


1. Past (unmarked) 


o-sum-—0?-nin Icaused to eat o-cab-—o?-nin I caused to come 
o-sum-o? he, they... c-sab-o0? he, they.... 


The ‘nonpast imperfect desiderative’ and the ‘perfect desiderative’ 
occur only in the 3rd person in an impersona! construction using a morpholo- 
gical object (either noun or pronoun) as subject of the sentence. Eg., /a-na 
a-remo b?-ba duso?-g9 ta/ ‘I wish to slap the man’ [literally: to-me the-man 
wish-to-slap]. 
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a-sum-o?-nin I didn’t eat a-sak-nin _I didn’t come 
Ki: ‘ [/a/--/sab/+/gI+/p/] 
a-sum-o? ‘he, they.... a—sa-ga he, they... 
| [/a/ + /sab/ + /gl/ + /p/] 
Nonpast Imperfect : , 
o-sum-t-ii Icausetoeat o-sap-t-ii I cause to come 
o-sum-to _he, they... 0-sap-to he, they...” 
a—sum-t-in I don’t eat a-sap-t-in I don’t come 
a-sum-to he, they... a-sap-ta he, they .. 
3a. Past Imperfect : 
o-sum-. ?-t-in I have caused o-sab-o?-t-ia I have caused 
Pe hai— to eat to come 
O-sum-o0?-ta he, -they:... o-sab-o?-ta he, they... 
a-sum-—o?-t-in I have not a—sab-o?-t-in I have not 
eaten come 
a-sum-o?-ta he, they.... a—sab-o?-ta _he, they... 
3b. Past Perfect 
o-sum-o?-ki-nii - IT had caused o-sap-ki-niii - Ihad caused 
to eat _ to come 
o-sum-o?~ka-ga _he, they... o-sap-ko-ga he, they.... 
a-sum-o?-ki-nin [had not eaten o-sap-ki-nin I had not 
come 
a-sum-0?-ko-ga __he, they.... _o-Sap-ke-ga_ ihe, _~they->- 
4a, Nonpast Imperfect Abilitative 
‘su-sum-0-gon-t-in I can cause to’ $9-sap-0-gon- I can cause 
x eat t-if to come | 
su-Sum-o-gon-ta he, they.... — s9-~sap-—0- he, they.... 
gon-ta ai 
su-sum-a-gon-t-in I cannot eat so-sap—a-gon-. I cannot 
i 7 ) t-if come 
su-sum-a-gon-ta he, they.... s9-sap-a-gon- he, they...: 
, ta 
4b. Perfect Abilitative 


Su-sum-—o-gon-ki-— 


Din to eat 
su-sum—0-gon ‘he, they... 
ko-ga 
su-sum-a-gon-ki- I could not 
| nin eat 


. su-sum-a-goni-ko- he, they... 


ga 


I could cause | s9-sap-o-go1i- could cause 


ki-nin to come 
so-sap-o-gon- he, they.... 
ko-ga 
| ga-sap-a-gon- I could not 
ki-nin come 


s9-Ssap-a-gon-—. he, they.... 
ko-ga 
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4c, Neonpast Imperfect Continuous 
o-sum-den-t-id Tam causing O-sap-gen-t- Tam causing 


to eat if to come 
o-sum- den-ta he, they... o-sap-den-ta he, they... 
a-sum-den-t-ii = Lam not a-sap-gen—t- [Tam not 

eating if coming 
a-sum-—den-ta he, they... a-sap-den-ta he, they... 


4d Perfect Continuous 


o-sum-den-ki-nidi I was causing o-sap-den-ki- I was caus- 


to eat nin ing to come 
o-sum-den-ko-ga he, they... o-sap-den-k>-— he, they... 
ga 
a-sum-den-ki-niy Iwas not a-sap-den-ki-nid I was not 
eating coming 


a-sum-den-ke-ga_ she, they .. a-sap-den-ke-ga he, they... 
Sa. Past Imperfect Coatinuous 


(Occurs only in a negative construction) 


a-sum-den-gi-t-ii TI have not a-sap-den-gi-t-id I have not 
been eating been coming 
a-sum-—den-go-ta he, they... a-sap-den-ge-ta_— he, they... 
1.3. Nenfinite Verbs 


Nonfinite verb constructions are those constructions which, 
in contrast to finite verb-words, lack obligatory tense, aspect, or 
personal ending morphemes. Three types of nonfinite constructions 
occur in Remo: (1) ‘imperative’ roots (in both ‘affirmative’ and 
‘negative’ forms), (2) verb roots used as ‘gerunds* and (3) verb roots 
used in syntactic subordinate clauses, 


1.31, Imperatives : 


Imperative constructions occur in the ‘affirmative’ and in the 
‘negative’. In both cases, such constructions can ocecurin the Ist 
person, singular, dual, and plural, and in the 2nd. person and 3rd. 
person without specification of number. Our data do not show any 
examples of 3rd. person ‘negative’ imperative constructions. 


The ‘imperative’ morpheme {ay} = /-a, -ay, -Q): 


—8 follows the root form of Class II verbs im the Ist. person 
ar, dual, and plural) and in the 2nd. person. r 
may foRows the Class I and Class II reots in the 3rd. person, 
—© follows Class I roots in the Ist. person (singular, dual, 
and plural) and in the 2nd. person; follows the ‘past’ tense 
morpheme in ‘negative’ imperative constructions. 


(singul 
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The following formulae describe the composition of affir- 
mative and negative imperative constructions: 

1. Affirmative: {root} + {imp} + {per} 

root] + /ay/ + |p/ 
2. Negative: {neg} + {root} + {past} + {imp} + {per} 
Ja] + /root/ + /gl/ + Jay/ + /p/ 

The following paradigms will illustrate the composition of 

imperative construction ; ie 


Class I Class II 
/sum/ ‘to eat’ /dayks/ ‘to climb’ 
1. Affirmative ; 
sum-—J-nin let me eat! dayks-a-nii _— let me climb! 
sum—Y—nan let us eat! dayks—a nan _—ilet us climb! 
sum~—Y—nay let us all eat! dayks-a—nay let us all 
climb ! 
sum—-J-—% (you) eat! dayks—a-7 (you) climb! 
sum-ay-P let him, them... dayks-ay-@% let him, 
them... 
2. Negative: 
a-sum-o?-nin don’t let me eat! a—dayk-gi-nii don’t let me 
climb ! 
a-sum-o?-nan don’t let useat! a-dgayk-go-nan don’t let us 
climb! 
a-sum—o?-nay don’t let us eat! a-dayk-ga-nay don’t let us 
climb ! 
a-sum-0?- don’t (you) eat! a-dayk-ga-g don’t (you) 
climb ! 


The use of complex rootsin imperative constructions also 
occurs in our data. Only two examples of this type of imperative 
construction occur, i.e., /a—nifii samba—- muy sob-o0?—be/ ‘(you) buy 
and give mean armband!’ [literally: to-me armband-one (you) 
bought, give!]; and /a—nay sokal-e sob-o?-be/ ‘(you) buy and give 
us shirts!’ [literally: to-us shirts (you) bought, give !]’ 


1.32. Other Nonfinite Constructions: 


The sample of Remo speech upon which our analysis rests is 
not terribly representative of adult prose. It is possible that in 
many cases what passes for adult prose may, in reality, be the 
Remo equivalent of our ‘“‘baby talk’? used by them to communicate 
with those who are not fluent in Remo. What we have called 
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‘gerunds’, for example, are quite rare in Our corpus; thus, little 
more than listing can be done. Were our corpus based upon a 
wider sample of Remo speech between adults (rather than between 
an informant and the linguist), theré is little doubt that more such 
forms and, in general, a richer corpus, would have come to light. 
This caution holds true for the remainder of our corpus of data as 
well. 


1. ‘Gerund’ Constructions: Nonfinite constructions occur, 
which will be called ‘gerunds’, because verb roots are used as the 
basis for words which syntactically are used as nouns. In Remo 
two morphemes occur which identify the preceding verb root as a 
‘gerund’ : 


(a) the enclitic {na}, which otherwise is the morpheme mark- 
ing the ‘conditional—if’ clause, and 


(b) the postpositional particle (which generally occurs only 
with nouns) {poalay} ‘for’. 


The utterances which occur are the following : 
/sunu?bo? tug—o?-ta su-sug--bo?-na/ ‘he has tied a comb [to his 
waist] for haircombing [literally: comb has-tied-he sweeping-— 
head-for] . 


/gor-boy suta rufi—o?-ta koja~palay—bodobel-bo?/ ‘A Dom woman 
at Bodoballe (village) has brought thread for bartering’ [literally : 
Dom-female thread has-brought-she bartering-for Bodoballe (vill- 
age)-at] 


-/gurume-n figom remo bire don-o?-ta gunom juk-juk—polay/ ‘The 
men of Andrahal have carried a stone ‘for, building a memorial 
[literally : Andrahal-of village men stone have-carried-they memo- 
ria] building-for]. 


2: Subordinate Cisse Verb Roots: 


Nonfinite verb constructions lacking tense, aspect, or personal 
ending morphemes occur in syntactic subordinate clauses. These 
roots occur with several ‘clause-marking’ affixes, /seta/, /sa?/, /do/, 


/do-na/, /na/ and No}, which are classified as enclitic particles (cf., 
section on Particles). 


The following subordinate clause constructions using non- 
finite verbs occur in our corpus: 


1. /root/ + /el/: e.g., ibui-set/ ‘having kept ..” < Jousi/ 
“ta: keep’ (1); iv os ‘while going..... < /wiy/ ‘to go’ (II) /butus-sa?/ 
being in fear of .° < /putui/ ‘to fear (II). 
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2. /root/ + /past/ + /cl/: e.g., /len—o?-seta/ ‘having thre- 
shed...’ < /len/ ‘to thresh’ (I); /o-gay-o?-sit/ ‘having caused to 
insert .... < /gay} ‘to enter’ (II); /wi-g-seta/ ‘having gone...’ < /wiy/ 
‘to go’ (II). 

3. /root/ + /petf/ + /cl/: e.g., /di-ki-na/ ‘if we had...’ 
< /di/ ‘to be, have’ (IIR). 

4. /root/ + /cont/ + /cl/: e.g., /kuma—den-sa?/ ‘having 
bathed, while bathing... < /kumal/ ‘to bathe’ (II). 


5. /root/ + /past/ -+- /compl/ + /past/ + /cl/: e.g.; /len-o?- 
sun—o?-sit/ ‘having finished threshing...’ < /len/ ‘to thresh’ (I). 


6. Complex Roots : 


(/root/ + /root/) + /compl/ + /past/ + /c}/ : e.g., /gwoyti- 
gwisun-sun—o?-sit/ ‘having finished washing hands and feet....’? < 
/gwoytil/ ‘to wash hands’ (IJ) and /gwisun/ ‘to wash feet’ (II). 


b. (/noua/ + /root/) + /cl/: e.g, /mime-n be-lo/ ‘while 
dancing.” < /mime/ ‘dance’, /-n/ ‘possessive’, and /bed/ 
to give’ (I). 

1.4. Restricted and Limited Roots: 


The most important characteristic about most Remo verb 
roots is that they can occur in either finite verb-words or in non- 
finite verb constructions. There is, however, a group of forty-one 
roots which do not occur with this freedom. This group of roots 
may be classified as: 

1. Restricted ‘impersonal’, i.e., roots which can occur in 
any finite verb word but only in the 3rd. person singular, e.g., 
/guso? bubob-to/ ‘the dog barks’; /ma per-to/ ‘the curry is spicy’. 

2. Limited, i.e., roots which can occur in any person or 
number but not in all finite verb-words, e g. the roots /di/ ‘to be, 
have’ (II) and /gon/ ‘to be able’ (II) [which is homonymous with 
the ‘abilitative’ morpheme {gon} ], can occur only in the ‘nonpast 
imperfect’ and io the ‘past perfect’. 


3. Restricted and Limited, i.e., roots which can occur only 
in the 3rd. person singular ‘impersonal’ and only in certain finite 
verb-words, e.g., the roots /ta?mi/ ‘to sneeze’ (II), /uskob/ ‘to have 
hiccoughs’ (II), and /kukub/ ‘to have a cough’ (II) can occur only 
in the 3rd. person singular ‘impersonal’ form and only in the ‘past 
imperfect’ verb construction. 

Verb roots which are restricted, or limited, or both will be 


marked by an(R), an (Li), or by an(R, Li), respectively, in the 
lexicon. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


IRULA PLACE-NAMES A CONTRIBUTION 
TO THE TOPONOMY OF THE NILGIRIS 


Kamil V. Zvelebil 
University of Utrecht 


1. The TIrulas (sg. ér/a, pl. érlaru) of the Nilgiri area of 
South India are a tribal complex.of four tribes: 1. Mele Nadaru 
2. Vétte Kadaru 3. Urali 4. Kasava (Kasuva, Kasaba, Kasuba). 
These four Irula~speaking tribes form three endogamous groups 
(1 + 2, 3, 4) since there is intermarriage between Mele Nadaru 
and Vétte Kadaru. I have characterized in a number of publi- 
cations! the language of the Irulas as an archaic Tamiloid tribal 
language of the South Dravidian sub-family. The number of Mele 
Nadaru and Vétte Kadaru Irulas is about 5,800; of Kasavas, 
about 600-800; for Uralis, the ciphers are unavailable, but my 
estimate would be about 2,000-3,000. 


2. As far as I know, till now no one has attempted to study 
the place—names of the Nilgiri area as such. My long-range aim 
being the establishment and development of Nilgiri areal studies 
in general, and Nilgiri areal linguistics in particular, 1 am well 
aware of the fact that the toponomy of the Nilgiris must form an 
integral and important part of such studies. The problems 
arising of such study are rather complex, since the Nilgiris are a 
typically multiethnic area.’ It often happens that one and the. 


'\Zvelebil, Kamil, ‘Irula- a South Dravidian language’, ‘New Orient 
Bimonthly 7 1968) 3, 94-4; Irula Vowels’ JJJ XIII, 2 (1971) 113-22; Zvelebil, * 
Kamil V. The Iruja Language, Wiesbaden 1973; ‘Irula Riddles’, BSOAS XLII,2 
(1979) 361-8; ‘The Honey-Gathering Skills of a Nilgiri Tribe’, Anthropos 74 
(1979) 577-81; The Irula (ERLA) Language, Wiesbaden 1979, 
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same place has more than one name, sometimes not only two, but 
three or four names.” 


In this modest beginning I have limited myself to a list of 
settlement-names of the Irulas as given in the confidential Draft 
Project Report for the Development of Primitive Tribes in the 
Nilgiris, 19788, which quotes no more than 22 villages inhabited by 
Mele Nadaru, Vétte Kadaru, and Kasava Irulas. At the end of 
the paper, I give an alphabetic listof the names of all Irula 
settlements known to me to date (sixty in all). 


3. The paperitself discusses the 22 place-names in the 
following manner: the Anglicized form(s) current in administrative 
or geographical sources is (are) given first, followed by the Irula 
form and its translation; the position is indicated next; the place is 
briefly characterized, andthe etymology of its name discussed in 
some detail. The order adopted is the one given in the above- 
quoted source: first the Ootucamund Taluk, then the Coonoor 
Taluk. 


3.1. Bukapuram; Bokkapor. Irula form: Bo kkapura, Boka- 
pura ‘The Wild Cat’s Town’. Ootacamund Taluk, revenue village : 
Sholur. The village is an important centre of Kasaba Irulas, and 
of the ‘northern’ segment of Mele Nadu Irulas. Kurumbas, too, 
are reported living in the village (but they seem to be immigrants). 
The place, NW of Ootacamund and SE of Masinigudi, has a govern- ' 
ment tribal residential school. A community hall for adult edu- 
cation is planned. 


Etymology: A compound of bo-kka ‘wild cat, jungle cat’ 
and pura, lw. Skt. pura- ‘fortress, castle, city, town’. Theterm | 
bo'kka is found in VKIr. bo-kke, MNIr. Kas. bo: kka, bokka, boka, 
Alu Kur. borkka, Palu Kur. po*kka‘nu, pokkanu. It designates 
Felis chaus Guldenstaedt, or ‘jungle cat, a lovely middle-sized golden- 
brown feiine important inIrula lore. The Nilgiri etyma are very 
probably connected with DED, DEDS 3378, Ta. pakkan ‘cat, wild 
cat’, Ma. pokkan ‘wild cat’, Ka. bavuga ‘male cat’, etc.; etyma 
are found also in Ta. Go. (Ko.) Pe. Kuvi, Kui and Pa. Cf. DEDS 


Thus e.g., the town of Mettuppalayam: Tamil Méfttuppataiaiyam, Ifula 
Méuppaa, Mot tuppajja, Alu Kulumba Ki.tale, Toda Téwmi.tpa.w, Towfelgury; 
or, Ootacamund : Toda Patx, Badugu Hotege, Alu Kufumba Oftage, etc. 


*Published for official use only by the Harijan and Tribal Welfare Depart- . 
ment, Government of Tamilnadu, Madras 1978. Herewith I express my thanks 
to the said department for having made accessible to me their valuable report. 
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S91 Mar. boka ‘he-cat’. The wide diffusion of this etymon points 
probably to its occurrence in PDr., possibly as* pakkan (*a > 6 
due to bilabialization). Another, less plausible connection is with 
DED 4520 Ta. veruku, Ka. berku, bekku, Kod. bekki ‘jungle cats 
of various species’. Insome Irula speech-forms, notably some 
places inhabited by MN Irulas, the aberrant form pu:ki was 
recorded. 


A local deity, connected with the very old cult of the worship 
of jungle cat, is important in the tribal religion of the Kasabas: the 
name of the deity is Bokapura, Boka‘pura: or Bokkapuratu-ma’‘ravar, 
cf. Zvelebil, ILI 368 a, b, 369, 1973. As stressed above, the bo’kka 
cat plays an important role in Irula mythology, particularly in the 
Creation stories. It is also possible that the jungle cat was a totemic 
animal.‘ 


3.2. Anaikatti. Irula form: A‘negatti ‘Solid Lump of 
Elephant Dung’. Ootacamund Taluk, revenue villege: Ebbanad. 
The village, NE of Ooty, is inhabited by Kasabas and MV Irulas. 
It hasa govt. tribal residential school. A community hall for 
adult education and a dairy project are proposed in the new deve- 
lopment scheme. 


Etymology: A compound of a‘ne ‘elephant’ and gazsi ‘lump, 
clod’ A‘ne (DED 4235 Ta. yanai, anai) isa current Ir. term for 
elephant, common in the Northern dialects; the Southern dialects 
(VKIr.) prefer the forms 4d'ne, ene. gatti is connected with DED 
962 Ta. katti, Ka. gatti ‘anything hardened, lump, clod’. The 
compound means ‘hardened lump of elephant-dung’. The elephant- 
dung isof considerable (sometimes vital!; importance for the 
tribals of Nilgiri jungles: its state (whether fresh, or dry, solid or 
demiliquid, etc.) indicates whether it is recent or not so recent, or 
old, and that in its turn indicates whether the potentially dangerous 
elephants are around or not. The settlement’s name obviously 
points to the density (or former density) of elephant population in 
the area. 


5.3. Siriyur. Irula form: Ciriyu'ru ‘Small village’: Ootaca- 
mund Taluk, revenue village: Ebbanad. [he hamlet is inhabited 


‘Sources: K. V. Zvelebil, JZ (1), 1973, p. 52; Zwvelebil ILI (2) 1979, 
items 428, 482; M. B. Emeneau, ‘Studies in the Folk-Tales of India’, JAOS 63 
(1943) 160: The Kota name of the village is Bobu'rm. Zve'ebil JL (2) 1979 
pp. 87-8 and 91: discussion of the jungle cat in Ifula mythology. 
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by Mele Nadu Irulas and Kasabas. It has a Badaga temple with an 
Irula pajari. A dairy project is planned for the future. 


Etymology : ciri [siri] ‘that which is small, small’ (DED 1326 
Ta. ciru, Ka. kiri) and wru ‘village, town’ (DED 643 Ta. ar, etc.), 


3.4, Valaithottam, Irula forms: Vav‘etoyta, Véa-to'tta 
‘Banana Plantation’ Ootacamund Taluk, revenue village: Masani- 
gudi. The hamlet is inhabited chiefly by Kasabas. 


Etymology : va‘e, va* ‘plantain, banana (Musa sapientum L.),’ 
DED 4403 Ta. valai, and to’ tra ‘plantation’. DED 2927 Ta. tottam 
‘garden’. The first item illustrated well the Irula phonological 
rule of *; — @, cf. also* maray (Ta. malai‘rain’): Ir. mace, mi’. 
The same rule operates in Alu Kurumba, cf. AKu. mae ‘rain’ 
(<*maray), bae ‘plantain’ (<*varay). 

3.5. Mavanahalla. Irula fotm(< Bad.) : Ma vanahajja ‘The 
Large Forest Ditch’. Ootaeamund Taluk, revenue village: Masani- 
gudi. The hamlet is inhabited chiefly by Kasabas. 


Etymology: ma’ <IA maha- ‘large’, etc., or DED 3923 ma; 
vana <IA vana— ‘forest’, cf. Ta. vanam ‘forest’, Ka. vana ‘wood, 
forest’, AKu. bana ‘thick forest’; haJJa (DED 3307), a Kas. form 
of Southern Jrula pajja, cf. OKa. puJja ‘depth, pit, low ground, 
stream’, Ta. Ma. pajjam ‘lowness, low land, valley, ditch, low 
ground’, etc. The name as such may be very probably Badaga in 
origin. 

36. Oonjalaracombai. Irula form: U njalarakombe. Coonoor 
Taluk, revenue village: Melur. The village is inhabited by Irulas 
and Kurumbas. 

Etymology: The village goes under a Tamilized name ending 
in the Tamilized—Anglicized form -combai of the original tribal 
bombe, cf. Ka. kumbe, Ta. kommai (DED 1762) ‘wall ona flat root 
that serves for a balustrade’ (Ka.), ‘rampart, bulwark’ (Ta.). The 
tribal kombe refers to ‘fortified’ village, then also well-built, 
permanent, ‘urbanized’ settlement. 


Etymology : 

1. ucnjal, cf. Ta. ancal (DED 629) ‘swing’. 

2. ara, cf. Ta. arai, etc. (DED 192) ‘half’. 

3. kombe (ad DED 1762) ‘rampart, bulwark; fortified vill- 
age; permanent settlement’. 


The name thus means probably ‘The Demi-Wall [on the roof] [on 
which one can] swing’ (or ‘which sefvés as a swing’). This sounds 
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bizarre, no doubt. Ina number of other Irula toponyms, the item 
kombe is a component of less bizarre shape (e.g. Cengankombe, Or 
Velle.rikombe, g.v.); the first part of the compound usually 
. refers to the material of which the kombe is made, or to the location 
where the kombe is situated. Thus, the name of 3.6. may also be 
interpreted as a ‘demi-fortified settlement [near] a swing’ or some- 
thing like that. The component -kombe appears alsoin other 
toponyms, e.g. Nedugal Kombai / Nedugalcombai (lit. ‘The strong/ 
fortified settlement (made of / near) large stones‘), an Alu Kurumba 
village the AKu. name of which is Nidingaiura (DBK) 


3.7. Bambalacombai. Jrula form: Bambajakombe ‘The 
Kombe of Bamboo’. Coonoor Taluk, revenue village: Melur. -An 
Trula settlement, | 


Etymology : 


1. bambu (DED 4294), cf. Ka. bambu, bombu ‘large hollow 
bamboo’. This bamboo is us:d fer making fences, ramparts, bul- 
warks, and other kinds of constructions. ; 


2. ala (DED 248), cf. Ka ala :‘power, strength’, Ta. al 
‘strength, firmness’. 


3. kombe (DED 1762); in this item, probably ‘fortified’ or 
‘protected’ village, ‘ ‘‘strong, firm’’ settlemert’. The name will 
thus mean either ‘The strong village protected (by) bamboo (fences) 
or ‘The strong permanent settlement (made of) bamboo’. 


38. Burliar, Barliar. Irula form: Barliya ru ‘Stony River’ (2). 
Coonoor Taluk, revenue village: Burliar. A multiethnic settle- 
ment of Mele Nadu and Vétte Kadu [rulas, Alu and Palu Kurum- 
bas, Mudugas, and Harijans of Tamil and Malayalam origin. AKu. 
name: Kenjuku‘ru. Tamil name: Putukkatu. 


ili sist, The second part is clearly -a‘ru, Ta. ng hg aru 
(DED 4233) ‘river’. The first part is difficult to etymologize. 
Perhaps it can be connected with DED 3265 Ta. para! pebble, Ma. 
paral grit, gravel, cowry shell, Ko. parl pebble, Ka. paral, paral 
pebble, stone. The palatal element might be explained by the 
initial y- of yaru so that the name would mean ‘stony river; river 
with pebbles, or cowry shells’ (*parl’iyaru). 


3.9. Vellerikombai. Irula form: Velle:rikombe: ‘Fhe Per- 
manent settlement [near] the Clear Lake’. Coonoor Taluk, revenue 
village : Jackanarai. An Irula settlement. 


Etymology: The last part is clearly kombe (DED 1762) 
‘fortified, protected village; permanent settlement’. The first part 
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is obviously DED 4524 ve] ‘white, pure, ining, bright’, the second 

part very prcbatly to be connected with DED 763 éri ‘large tank, 

lake’. = 


3.10. Masakkal. Irula form: Macakkallu, ‘The Rock of 
Masani(?)’ or ‘The Black Rock (?)’. Coonoor Taluk, revenue 
village: Jackanarai. An Jrula settlement. 


Etymology: the second part, like in so many place names, iS - - 
clearly kKallu ‘stone, rock’: (DED): 1091 *ka/l). The first --part is 
more difficult to derive. It-would be tempting to connect it with 
the name of Goddess Masani; who is so important for the Nilgiri 
tribals, Harijans, and other ‘low’ communities of the area, in 
particular for tribes like the Irulas, Kasabas, Jenu Kurumbas, etc. 
Less probable but not ruled out isa connection with the Dr. root 
meaning ‘dark, black, dim, etc.’, cf. DED 3778 Ka. masa-masa ‘great 
dimness, darkness’, masaka ‘dusky colour’, cf. 4187 Ta. mai and 
3918 Ta. ma Hence either ‘The Rock of Masa [ni]’ or ‘The 
Black/Dark Rock’. | : 


3.11. Kolikarai. Jrula form: Ko'yikere ‘The Fowl-River’: 
Tamilized name Kolikkarai. Coonoor Taluk. Revenue village: 
Jackanarai. | 


An important. MN Trula settlement. Ethnographically and 
linguistically exploited by G Diffloth, R. Periyazhvar and myself. 
It has the distinction of having been the first tribal settlement 
visited by the unforgettable late Dr. S. Narasimhan who. had 
established there, after 1942, his first ‘clinic’, to be replaced in 
1959 by a regular small hospital for the tribal peoples. ane 


Etymology : 


1. ko'yi(DED 1862), cf. Ta. Ma. koli, Ko. ko.y. To kwi'dy, 
kwi'y, AKu. ko-yi fowl’. 


2. kere (DED 1.87), cf. Ta. karai ‘shore, bank’. The Jr 
word means both ‘river, river-bank’. The village is situated on the 
right bank of a small, fast flowing, lovely river of the same name. 


3,12. Kunjapanai. Trula form: Kunjapene ‘Cluster of 
Houses, Bunch of Tribal Homes’ (?). Tamilized name Kiijappanai, 
anglicized into various forms (Kunjappane, Kunjapanai, etc.). 
Coonoor Taluk. Revenue village: Jackanarai. 


An important MN TIrula settlement with a govt. tribal 
residential school and a small dispensary (established by the late 
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Dr. Narasimhan) as well as a small balwadi (nursery school).° The 
village is very easily accessible, and was ethnographically and 
linguistically exploited by G. Diffloth, R. Periyazhvar and myself.® 


Three of my best Mele Nagaru Irula informants come from 
Ku'‘njapene.’” 


Etymology: The second part is no doubt to be connected 
with DED, DEDS 3215 Ta. panai, Ka. pane ‘lair of an animal, 
haunt or lair of wild beast’. In MN Ir., pane/ pene® means ‘place 
of habitation, sleeping place, settlement (tribal)’. In place-names, 
the form is usually -pene, -pene, -pane, -pani. The regular 
(‘correct’) Irula form is pene, -pene; the forms with -a- are due 
to obvious Tamilization.? The first part is more difficult because 


5In 1977, a nursery building was also established at Ko’yikere, 
with a creche where some 46 children under five years and about 10 pregnant 
or nursing mothers receive daily milk and a well-balanced meal, the children 
have regular medical inspection, and are given treatment. The creche is also 
an educational centre This is probably the place to mention with the greatest 
possible awe and admiration the almost 49 years of Dr. Narasimhan’s work 
in medicine. When Dr. Narasimhan died at the age of 61 on Dec. 19, 1978, he 
left behind the jungle hospitals at Ko’yikere and Afeu‘ru, two other dispen- 
saries at Ku njapene and at the Paniyan Rehabilitation farm colony, three 
nursery schools, the Paniya Farm (many Paniyans were released from bonded 
labour as recently as 1974!) and mobile medical work in widely scattered areas. 
All these establishments are now run by the Nilgiris Adivasi Welfare Associa- 
tion. It is of course quite natural that medical and welfare projects must come 
first and have the highest order of priority. However, a cultural anthropolo- 
gist, ethnographer and Dravidian linguist feel sorry that the /inguistic, cultural 
and ethnic heritage of such tribés as the Kufumbas, Ifulas, Paniyan: and 
Sholegas is almost or completely ignored and its preservation even discouraged. 
Our own (‘Western’) culturé would be expanded and enriched by incorporating 
into i's imaginative world an interpretation of the thought-system of others, 
even though these ‘others’ may be members of a seemingly ‘primitive’ or 
insignificant’ small tribe. 


It is my pleasant duty to remémber here with warm thanks Mr. Bojan. 
the Badaga headmaster of the tribal residential school, and all the ITula 
children who acted, with striking intelligence, willingness and friendliness, as 
excellent informants. I waS working at Ku‘njapene and Ko’‘yikere in 1968, 
1976 and 1978. 


‘I want to thank above all Mr. Siva Raj of Ku'njapene, a young Ifula 
educationist and warden at the govt. tribai boys’ hostel at Coonoor; and Bime, 
the heceditary pajari of Ku'‘hjapene, a willing and most iatelligent informant, 


and Masana Méstiri as well &s old Pulatti Rame, two other valuable sources 
of oral communication, 


*“Cf. K. V. Zvelebil, IL 1973 items 295 a, b,c. 


sai *For the Irula phonological rule cf K. V. Zvelebil I 1973, pp. 12-13, 
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of the long vowel. However, sporadic lengthening of vowels in the 
first stressed syllables of a word is quite frequent inIrula. If this 
is the case, then the first part may be probably connected with 
either DED 1371 Ta. kuncu, Ma. kunci, Ko. kunj all referring to 
young of birds, various animals, and even children; or with DED 
1368 Ta. kuicam ‘bunch of flowers, cluster of grass’, Ka. kunca 
‘bunch, bundle, cluster’. The second connection sounds more 
plausible; the name would thus mean something like ‘sleeping places 
in cluster; a bunch of (tribal) habitations’ (Kunjapene— Ku'njapene). 


3.13. Sundapatti. Irula form: Cundapatti [Sundapatti] ‘The 
Musk-Rat Hamlet’. Coonoor Taluk; revenue village: Jackanarai- 
A small MN Irula settlement not far from Kolikkarai and Kupja- 
panai. Linguistically exploited by G. Diffloth and myself. 


Etymology: The first part is undoubtedly’° DED 2190 Ta. 
cuntan ‘grey musk shrew’, Ka. sunda ‘musk-rat’, one of the small 
animals hunted and eaten by the Irulas. The second part is DED 
3199 Ta. Ma. Ka. parti ‘hamlet, small village’, Ko. paty ‘Badaga 
village’, To. oty, Bad. Aatti ‘id’. 


3.14. Kilkoopakad. Irula form: Ki*kupika'du  ‘Lower- 
Hamlet-—Forest’ or ‘Lower-Hamlet Garden’. Tamilized from Kilku 
ppakkatu. Coonoor Taluk; revenue village: Jackanarai 


A biethnic settlement of Irulas and Alu Kurumbas. 


Etymology: The name is composed of three parts, ki-, kupa/ 
kuppa and ka‘du. 


- ki': cf. DED 1348 Ta. kil, Ko. To. ki: ‘lower; east’; cf. 
Kod. ki:- ‘lower, below’. Ir. has an adj. ki’- ‘low, lower; east’; 
and an adverb, ki:ye ‘down, below’. 


~kupa/kuppa: cf. DED 1441 Ta. kuppam ‘small village of 
fisherman and other low-caste people’, Ka. koppa ‘small village’. 
In Irula, the item occurs (as far as I know) only in local names. 


-—ka‘du: cf. DED 1206 Ta. kagu ‘forest, jungle, desert’, 
In Irula, ka-du has the meaning of ‘thin forest; forest cleared partly 
for cultivation; forest garden; vegetable garden (in forest)’. Thick 
jungle is called vana (< Skt. Pkt. vana-); thick but penetrable 
forest is called co’le, e6"le {DED 2357). 


'°It was indeed confizmed by Ifula informants, 
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This semantics is obviously an areal feature. We may com- 
a. the following items in the following languages": 


Trula Alu Kurumba Toda Kota 
thin forest, ka‘du ka'du kod kar 
bush-forest [additional ‘lichter Wald, ‘uninhabited ‘jungle 
i Fi Busch’ place’ without trees: 
forest — kor uncultivated 
cleared ground; un- 
partly for ‘cultivated fenced field’ 
cultivation; — tield’ 
forest-garden] 

thick co.le covle twa's tel 

forest, céle ‘dichter Wald’ ‘grove, ‘forest’ 

jungle thicket’ 

very thick, vana bana 

hardly ‘sehr dichter, 

penetrable | dicht zuge— 

or large wachsener Wald’ 


forest, jungle 


In Ko., in addition, the meaning te'Ju]pay ‘house inside 
forest’ (i.e. menstruation hut), and in To., the meanings of ‘grove, 
thicket’, support the general Nilgiri meaning of DED 2357 as thick 
but penetrable forest. Unfortunately, no data for To. and Ko. are’ 
available on vana since DBIA does not quote the item. However, 
it seems that there is an important semantic areal feature involved 
in this gradation of ‘thin wood/ forest-garden/ field in forest’ 
‘thicket, thick forest, grove’ — very thick jungle’. 

3.15. Kadinamala. fJrula form: Kadinamele ‘Rugged 
Mountain’. Tamilized form: Katinamalai. Coonoor Taluk; revenue 
village: Kadinamala. An important MN TIrula settlement in old 
Irula territory on the Eastern slopes of the mountains. 

Etymology is clear ; | 

1. kadina, cf. Ta. katinam <IA, cf. Skt. kathina-; ‘hard. 
ness; difficulty; roughness, ruggedness’. 


2. mele, cf DED 3282 Ta. malai ‘mountain’. 


| 3.16. Hallimoyar. Jrula form: Pallima'ru ‘The Hamlet 
[near| the Moyar River’. Coonoor Taluk; revenue village: Kallam- 
palayam. Ao important MN Jrula settlement with a govt. tribal 


'jfula data are mine; Alu Kufumba data mav be fovnd in DBK 1979 
Teil II, s. v.; To. and \o, data are taken from the DE ?. 
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residential school, situated under the North-Eastern slopes, on the 
southern side of the Mysore Ditch. Hallimoyar is a Badaga name. 
The Irula name is (undoubtedly) Pallima'ru, though some less self- 
conscious Irulas will also say Allimo’ya'ru. The place is one in the 
chain of old Mele Na‘daru [rula settlements on the right bank of 
the Moyar river, north of the slopes of the Rangaswami-K odanadu 
massif, like Kalampalla, Mahalipatti, Erumepatti, Mangalapatti, 
Tottappatti and Géddeppatti (Gedipatti), now Badagized as Ten- 
gumarahada (fengumaroda). As for the last-named place (which 
is nowadays a prosperous and important centre of agricultural 
activities directed by the Badagas), I was assured by my TIrula. 
informants that it was an ancient Irula settlement as important 
as Arakkodu and Kokkodu, and that it was known under the Irula. 
name Géddeppatti (or Gadipatti). 
Etymology : 


1. pajfi is DED 3309 hamlet, village, cf. esp. Ma ‘small 
settlement of juogle tribes’, Tv. pouty ‘Badaga house’, Ka palli, ; 
hajli ‘settlement, abode, hamlet, village’. 


2. ma‘ru, a contraction of Marya‘ru, prob. ‘large river’ 
(DED 3923 + 4233), i.e. the river Moyar. 


3.17. Kallampalaiyam. IJrula form: Kalamagins ‘The Ditch 
with the Threshing Fioor’; sometimes called Kalampafli ‘The 
Hamlet with th: [Threshing Floor’. Tamilized as KalJampalaiyam"’, 
Anglicized usually as Kallampalaiyam or Kailampalayam. Coonoor 
Taluk; revenue village: Kallampalaiyam. 


An important MN Irula settlement witha govt. tribal. resi. 
dential school. I gathered some valuable texts in the village 
during my 1978 field-work. 


Etymology : 


\2The name was Tamilized as Kalampalaiyam, lit. ‘the war-camp of 
robbers’, or altern. ‘ithe village surrounded by hillocks (palaiyam, DED 3388) 
{inhabited by] robbers’. cf. the analogical Tamilization of Méftfuppa|fa ‘The 
low-land Settlement [with] a Hillock’ into Mettuppalaiyam (the town of 
Mettupalaiyam at the foot of the Nilgiris). [There indeed isa low hillock or 
mound -mettu, méttu, Ir. méttu-in the town itself.].. The term DED 3388 
palaiyam (Te. palamu} refers to encampment, baronial village (cf. also Ta. 
palaiyakkaran Te. pajegadu whence the Anglicized ‘polizar, polegar’). The 
most probable meaning of the name Kalampalla is, though, as suggested 
above, i.e. ‘The lowland (valiey, ditch) with the threshing floor’ or ‘The 
threshing floor in [the Mysore] ditch’, referring both to the geographic 
position of the settlement (for a genuine Ifula village it indeed lies low!) and 
to the agricultural operations typical for the area. 
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1. kala (kalam-), to be connected with DED 1960 Ta. 
kalam/kalan, Ma. kalam, Ko. kalm, To. kotn, Ka. kaJa ‘place, open 
place; threshing floor; battlefield’. 


2. palla, to be connected with DED 3307 ‘lowness, lowland, 
valley, ditch’, cf Ma. palla, Ko pa] im ‘buffalo from the plains’, 
To. pat, ‘valley’, Ka. palja ‘depth, pit, low ground, stream’. 


Altern. pa/ji DED 3309 ‘hamlet’, etc., cf. item 16. In the 
tribal context, Ir. kala, Kota kaJm, Toda kotn mean primarily 
‘place for threshing and dancing’. It is difficult to say whether one 
should set up —pa/ja or palji as the second component, since both fit 
quite well, and the Irula speakers themselves used both names. 
The ch'ldren at the tribal school at K. preferred the form Kalam- 
pajli, but other Irulas usually say Kalampajla. 


3.18. Garkiyur. Irula name: Garikeywru ‘Kikuyu-—Grass 
Village’. Coonoor Taluk; revenue village: Kodanad. An Irula 
2ttlement in the north-eastern part of the Nilgiri mountains. 


Etymology. The first part is very probably the Ir. karikke/ 
garike, cf. DED 1176 (a), cf. Aku. garike-ullu'8, kikuyu grass, 
Cynodon dactylon. The second part is of course DED 643 *zar, Ir. 
u'ru ‘village, town’. ) 


3 3.19. Amapailam. Jrula name: A:nepajla ‘Elephant Valley’. 
Coonoor Taluk; revenue village : Hulical. 


A‘nepalja is an important Iruia settlement of mixed VK and 
MN Irula population on the south-eastern slopes of the Nilgiris. 
Etymology : 


1. ane ‘elephant’ (DED 4235); 
2. palja ‘lowland, valley, ditch’ (DED 3307). 


It is true that the jungles of these slopes did abound in and 
to some extent still do abound in wild elephants. 


3.20. Sinnalacombai. Irula name : Cinnallakombe [si’nnalal- 
ko’mb¢], ‘The Small Good Fortified-Village’. Coonoor Taluk; 
revenue village: Hulical. Vétte Kadaru Irula settlement on the 
south-eastern slopes of the Nilgiris. 


Etymology : The first part is uncertain, but the available 
information points to the foJlowiag interpretation: 


SDBK 1979!! 428. 
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I. cinnalla-to be analyzed as DED 2135 Ta. cinna, Ma. 
cinna, Ka. cinna, etc. ‘small’ + DED 2986 Ta. Ma. Ka. nalla ‘good’. 


2. -combai is Irula kombe (DED 1762), cf. items 6,7 
and 21, 22. 


3.21. Sengamcombai. Irula name : Cen gankombe [{engaykomb¢] 
*Red-brick Fortified—Village’. Coonoor Taluk; revenue village: 
Hulical. A VK Irula village on the South-eastern slopes of the 
Nilgiris. 

The etymology is fairly clear : 


l. cengan-— < cengallu, lw./Ta. cenkal ‘red brick’, DED 1607 
+ DED 1091. 


2, -kombe (DED 1762), cf. item 6,7, 20 and 22. 


3 22. Sadayankombai. Irulaname Cadayankombe [sd4deian- 
ko’mbe] ‘The Fortified-Village of the One with Matted Hair 
(=Siva)’. Coonoor Taluk; revenue village: Hulical. A VK Irula 
settlement on the south-eastern slopes of the Nilgiris. 


Etymology: The first part of the name is derived from DED 
1897 Ta. catai ‘matted’ locks of hair’; Ta. cataiyan ‘he who has 
matted hair’ isa name of Siva in his ascetic aspect. For —kombe 
cf. items 6, 7, 20, 21. 

4.1. Analysing the Irula local names semantically, we see 
the following picture: five of the 22 names concern the animal world 
(Bo‘kkapura, A‘negatti, Ko‘yikere, Cundapatti, A‘nepalla); among 
these, Bokkapura is most interesting because of the wild jungle— 
cat’s importance in JIrula lore; and observe, that two of these 
names tefer to the elephant (ane). About ten of the 22 names 
are descriptive, referring to natural properties (such as Ma‘vana- 
halla, Garikeyu‘ru, Barliya‘ru), or simply descriptive (sucha 
Ciriyu‘ru). Rivers, mountains and plants are mentioned in these 
names. At least five names refer to man-made features (such as 
Cefgankombe). Finally, two names contain (probably) personal 
names of gods (Macakkal, Cadayankombe). 


4.2. Among the 22 names, twenty seem to be tribal names, 
given by the Irulas themselves. Only two names may by of foreign, 
non-Irula origin: Ma‘vanahalja is certainly Badaga; Cadayankombe 
may be Tamil. However, among the twenty tribal names, not all 
may be Irula (Macakkal e.g. may be noo-Irula). Still, such names 
as A‘negatti, Bo kkapura, Va'to‘tta, Ku’njapene or Garikeyu‘ru 
are almost certainly old Irula tribal names. ) 

4°3. Among the last parts of the compounds which refer to 
‘settlement’ inthe general sense, the most frequent is -kombe 
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(DED 1762) which occurs six times. The list of these final com- 
ponents follows: 


1. -kombe (DED 1762): 6: ‘strong, fortified, well-built settlement’ 
2. -palja] -haJja (DED 3307) : 3: ‘depth, Pit, low ground, low 
land, ditch, valley’ 
3. —u'ru (DED 643) : 2: ‘village, town’ 
. -a‘ru (DED 4233): 2: ‘river’ 
5. -pura (IA loan-word, cf. Skt. pura- ‘fortress, castle, city, 
town’): 1: ‘town, village’ 
6. -patti(DED 3199) : 1: ‘small village, hamlet’ 
. pene (DED 3215): 1: ‘lair of animal, sleeping place, settlement’ 
8. -ka‘du (DED 1206): 1: ‘thin forest; forest garden, vegetable 
garden’ 
9. _-to’ tta (DED 2927) : 1: ‘plantation’ 
10. -kere (DED 1087): 1: ‘shore, bank; river’ 
11 -mele (DED 3282): 1: ‘mountain’ 
12. —-kallu (DED 1091): 1: ‘stone, rock’ 
13. -gatti(DED 962): 1: ‘clod, lump, anything hardened’ 


oe Alphabetical list of Irula Settlemeats 


The cde 3 is that of the English alphabet. The names of the 
villages are given in their Anglicized form.* = discussed on 
previous pages. 


1. Anapallam* 2. Anegatti* 3. Araikkadavuppatti 4. Arakkodu 
(Aracodu) 5. Areyur 6. Asunuru 7. Atarappatti 8. Bambala- 
combai*’.9. Barliar* 10. Billuru. Ll. Bokapura* 12. Dimba 
13. Dorepatti 14  Garkiyur* 15. Hallimoyar* 16. Idiyanappatti 
17. Jagalikadavu 18. Kadinamala* 19. Kallampalaiyam* 20. 
Kantipatti 21. Karapene (Karappanai). 22. Katarappatti 23. 
Kattavappalli 24. Kerkola 25. Kilkoopakad* 26. Kokkodu 
(Cocod) 27. Kolikkarai* 28. Kottimukke 29. Kottiyur 30. Kukura 
31. Kunjampanai* 32. Kundattipatti 33. Kutakur 34. Malkuppu- 
kkadu 35. Masakkal* 36. Mavanahalla* 37. Mavenuru 38. Mayaru 
39. Melemburu 40. Mettukkal 41. Moolesappe 42. Oonjalara- 
kombai (Oonjalaracombai,* 43. Palpanai 44. Pudukkadu 45. 
Pulincoru 46. Sadayankombai* 47. Sengamkombai* 48. Semmanare 
(Sembanarai) 49. Sianalacombai* 50. Siriyur (Sirur)* 51. Sunda- 
patti* 52. Tengumarahada (Tengumaroda) 53. Utakaraipatti 
54. Valankere 55. Vatotta (Valaitottam)* 56 Vellericombai*. 
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To these 56 villages must be added at least four other settle- 
ments in the larger Nilgiri area, two of them in Kerala State, two of 
them in Tamilnadu: 57. Maulli (Mulli) 58. Melemulli (Me‘lemulJi) 


59. Gundu'ru) 60. Surandi(Curandi). The last-named four vill- 
ages are all inhabited by VK Irulas. 


LIST OF ABBREVIAT ONS 


AKu = Alu Kurumba 

Alu Kur = Alu Kurumba 

Bad. = Badugu 

DBIA = Dravidian Borrowings from Indo-Aryan, by M.B. 
Emeneau and T. Burrow, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1962 

DBK = information provided by Dieter B. Kapp, University 
of Sretesipers 

DED = A Dravidian Etymological Dictionary — Supplement, 
by T. Burrow and M. B. Emeneau, Oxford, 1968 

Go. (Ko.) = Gondi-Koya 

IA = Indo-Aryan 

ILI = Kamil V. Zvelebil, The eee Language (Index), Wies- 


baden, 1973 
Ir. = Jrula 
Ka. = Kannada 
Kas. = Kasaba, Kasava 
Ko. = Kota . 


Kod. = Kodagu 

KVZ = Kamil V. Zvelebil 

Ma. = Malayalam 

Mar. = Marathi 

MNIr. = Mele Nadaru Irula 
MN Irulas = Mele Nadaru Irulas 
OKa. = Old Kannada | 
Pa. = Parji 

Palu Kur. = Palu Kurumba 
PDr. = Proto-Dravidian 

Pe. = Pengo 

Pkt = Prakrt 

Skt. = Sanskrt 

Ta. = Tamil 

Te. = Telugu 

VKIr. = Vétte Kadaru Irula 


Inernational Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


“SCOPE OF INDO-ARYAN TRIBAL 
LANGUAGE RESEARCH 


B. P. Mahapatra 
Language Division Calcutta 


It is quite natural to believe and even to glorify the linguistic 
situation that a tribe in Indiaspeaks a form of Dravidian, Munda, 
Tibeto-Burmese or any other but if it happens to be a form of 
Indo-Aryan, it is usually believed to be linguistically a weird dialect 
or a pidgin; historically undependable and sociolinguistically an 
emulative adoption. It is likely to be a mark of intense accultur- 
ation, progressive Sanskritisation or a rank concession syndrome. 
In consequence, all these factors have contributed to the negligence 
of studying Indo-Aryan tribal speeches. There is only an occasional 
descriptioa of one of these varieties; there is hardly any 
comparative data from these sources in historical studies and far 
less appreciated are their functional roles in the tribal milieu. 
However, it is noteworthy that, vast majority of large tribes in most 
states of India speak diverse forms of Indo-Aryan. A quick 
glance at the Table I, compiled on the 1961 mother tongue data 
will substantiate this view. The number of minor tribes returning 
Indo-Aryan is also equally large. Even fairly established major 
non-Indo-Aryan speaking tribes show progressively increasing 
percentage of Indo-Aryan mother tongue speakers (See Table II). 
It is quite inconsequential to lament over the issue that many of 
the major tribes are located in the geopolitical boundaries of the 
Indo-Aryan belt and are switching over to these languages. The 
fact remains that Indo-Aryan linguistics does have a significant 
tribal reference both from the point of history and present 
sociolinguistic developments. The present paper tries to illustrate 


some of these points on the basis of selected studies carried out in 
this field. 


First, in terms of mother tongue identity most Indo- 
Aryan speaking tribes predominantly adopt the regional language 
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names like Hindi, Assamese, Chattisgarhi etc. which have no 
exclusive tribal connotation. There are only a handful of tribes 
like Bhatra and Bhil in Madhya Pradesh or a rare Gamta in Maha- 
rashtra or Gaddi in Himachal Piadesh which tend to identify their 
mother tongues in terms of their ethnic identity or by some other 
exclusive token. -Even then, the same tribes elsewhere, in other 
parts of India may not assert of their mother tongue identity as 
Bhils in Gujarat return Gujarati, in Maharashtra Marathi and in 
Rajasthan Wagdi or Rajasthani etc. Many even go to such ludicrous 
extent as the Mina in Rajasthan to return ‘Khariboli’ —- probably 
the only major claimant in India of this mother tongue. Secondly 
anumber of established mother tongues like Halabi, Baigani, 
Bhumijali, Bhilodi, Malpaharia etc., which had specific tribal 
reference are either disowned by the tribes after whom these were 
named as is already shownin case of Bhil or as incase of Halba 
returning Chattishgarhi or Baiga returning Hindi. Or, the specific 
mother tongues have been detribalised by wider acceptance, as 
Singh points out — ‘‘Halabi may be called the speech of the Halbas. 
But all the Halbas, especially those of Chattisgarh, do not speak 
Halabi and Halabiis spoken by many non-Halba tribes also” 
(1977, p. 1). Similar is the case with Sadan/Sadri which is returned 
by large non-tribal population along with Munda and Oraons. These 
developments, although no doubt are in the best interest of regional 
or national integration, from the point of generating interest as an 
object of study are less attractive. A speech form without a 
distinct name has a discouraging effect for one has to find a name to 
define the corpus as has been done by Ranganatha in case of Varli, 
by Swarnalata Prasad for Bathudi or by myself for Bhuyan. And 
this is done irrespective of the fact that large sections of people of 
the tribe in question are not inthe habit of calling their mother 
tongue by that name. The Varli situation is exemplary in the table 
provided by Ranganatha (1976, p. 5). 


Linguistically also most of these speech forms are of doubtful 
status. There is hardly any which is considered a distinct language 
with a standard core, or can claim of a distinct script, much less a 
literary tradition or a line of historicity with reference to each other 
rather than to the neighbouring dominant literary languages. The only 
one which got up to some respectability is perhaps Bhiliin Grier- 
son’s survey, but then the followiog characterisation of the language 
would show that itis all still in terms of other languages rather 
than in its own system. To quote Grierson - ‘‘Towards the north 
and east the dialects of the Bhils gradually merge into the various 
forms of Rajasthani. In the west and south the influeoce of 
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Marathi gradually increases. Thus the southern forms of Konkani 
are almost Marathi and gradually merge into some broken dialects 
of the Northern Konkan, suchas Varli, Phudgi, Samvedi, and 
Vadval, which have now become real Marathi dialects, though 
their original base must have agreed with Bhili. More towards the 
east the Bhil dialects gradually approach Khandesi, and at the 
Khandesh frontier, in northern Nasik and in the Dangs, they are 
almost pure Khandesi. The Bhil dialects, therefore, form a con- 
tinuous chain, between Rajasthani, through Gujarati and Khandesj 


and Marathi. In most cases, however, the Marathi influence is only 
of a quite superficial kind, and the general character of the dialect 
remains Gujarati’ (1907, pp 6-7). This picture of flux, no matter 
how exasperating continued asa tradition of linguistic description 
with regard to the tribal Indo-Aryan speeches. In connection with 
the Indo-Aryan speech of the Bathudi tribe Swarnalata Prasad says 
**They (Bathudis) speak a kind of dialect called Tribhasha, a mixture 
of Magahi, Bengali and Oriya’ (1962, p. 3). The pity is who does 
not? With the present day linguists however, thereisa noticeable 
change in the appreciation of this data. It may not be as penet- 
rating as one would have wished, but there is an effort to isolate 
the speech forms peculiar to certain tribes with alot more 
definitive characterisation. For example, Dasgupta concludes with 
respect to Kharia Thar that ‘“‘Kharia Thar is distinct from the 
Manbhum dialect of Bengali which is the principal language of the 
area and it is also distinct from other Bengali dialects (St. B, MD, 
and other forms of Bengali are cited for comparison in the body of 
the description whenever found necessary), the speech forms of the 
Kharia Thar spoken in Purulia and Singhbhum districts are more 
or less uniform. It is therefore justified to recognise Kharia Thar 
as a distinct dialect’? (1978, p. 95). With regard to Halabi, Singh 
says — “‘It will be seen from the comparative chart given above 
that Halabi stand at quite a long distance form both Marathi and 
Chattisgarhi. In some cases it is nearer to the former while in 
others it is nearer to the latter. On the other hand its relation 
with Bhatri is closer than with either of these. But that too is 
perhaps not so close as to provide a basis for Classifying it with 
Bhatri. Moreover the position of Bhatri is also not quite unequivo- 
cal. The language described by Grierson is perhaps quite different 
from the one I found in field. A fresh study of Bhatri itself is 
very essential so that we may get a clear picture of Bhatri and 
Halabi. On the basis of the above comparison and the grammatical 
description that follows would it not be proper to treat Halabi asa 
separate language ?”’ (Ibid, p. 16), Equally engaging is Ranganatha’s 
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line of argument, both linguistic and sociolinguistic, in determining 
the position of Varli inthe linguistic map of India (See, Ibid, 
p. 35ff). Also are of interest the linguistic and ethnolinguistic 
comparative indices of Mahapatra in establishing the Bhuyan speech 
in a referential linguistic grid (1970, p. 395ff). All these efforts are 
an advancement over past practices towards understanding a very 
important and complex facet of linguistic composition of India. 
In fact, considering the widespread of this phenomenon and as a 
growing trend, this is one of the major areas of synchronic language 
research which has attracted least attention. This is a situation 
more taken for granted than understood. 


From the point of historical Indo-Aryan linguistics, these 
tribal forms, whether new or old have rarely been touched by 
scholars, unlike in Dravidian or other language families. This 
Omission is more so glaring in view of the fact that these so-called 
modern Indo—Aryan languages in terms of history could hardly trace 
back their origin to a thousand years or more and in terms of 
literary records to a barely five hundred years. There is no 
reason to believe that some of the tribal forms are not that old 
and if they are, they cannot retain distinct nodal traits reflecting 
upon the course of language evolution. As an instance, the case 
of Magadhan sub-group of languages, as developed by Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji can be taken into consideration, not from the point of 


literary dialects only as has been done, but also involving the 
tribal dialects which are aplenty in this region (Chatterji, 1970). 


Similar inclusions also can be made to evaluate more pervasive 
historical theories like say Outer and Inner Aryan hypothesis. 


In any case, Chatterji in his anxiety to establish the Prakritic 
heridity of the Eastern Indian languages like. Bengali, Maithili, 
Oriya, Bhojpuriya etc. falls back on certain typical Magadhan 
features like palatal §, and then in his characterisation of the 
concerned languages claims the retention of § as common to all 
modern Magadhan languages (Ibid, p, 92). In support of this 
claim he cites the § dialects of Eastern Bengali, Standard Bengali 
which is fashioned on the Calcutta variety of Western Bengali 
and then a hypothetical intermediary s§ stage for Assamese from 
which he says the synchronic i is a secondary development. First 
of allthere is no evidence in Assamese to support such an inter- 
mediary § stage and the secondary h development could as well be 
from an alveolar s. Secondly, all the major literary dialects like 
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Oriya, Maithili, Magahi and Bhojpuriya are uniformly s dialects?. 
Moreover, bordering the so-called Magadhan languages all the 
tribal dialects like Malpaharia, Kharia, Lodha, Bhuyan, Bhatra, 
Halabi etc., all the way from Santalpargana of Bihar, through West 
Bengal to Orissa-Madhya Pradesh border are uniformly s dialects. 
Coming to the West Bengal proper, in most portions of the so-called 
Varendra, Radha and many pockets inthe very heart of Calcutta 
city s pronunciation is so entrenched that standard § pronunciation 
is still an elitist effort. Chatterji disowns this s pronunciation in 
the West relegating it to the Kol background of the people which 
is rather an unauthentic alienation (Ibid, p. 547). The distribution 
of the § prounciation has no geographical stability base in the 
West, of which there is at least some trace in the East. The 
Eastern Bengali § which could be a genuine secondary phonetic 
change of s like its counterpart and contemporaneous Assamese / 
spread to the West as an acquired pronunciation in a very 
restricted circle. It is still so. If we look back to the social 
history of the Calcutta city, which is about 200 to 300 years old, 
we can find enough evidence for this § Contamination of Calcutta 
variety, i.e., Standard Bengali with this East Bengali peculiarity, 
for the Calcutta social life continued to remain dominated by the 
migrant population of eastern origin’. The history of s in West 
Bengal then, is just about that many years old and undependable 
as a regular historical development, much less a Magadhan retention. 


Chatterji is far less enthusiastic about the other often quoted 
Magadhan trait r merging into /. However, he finds the reverse r —/ 
correlation, ie., ‘‘r for Magadhi /’’ as a Central and West Magadhan 
feature, (Ibid, p. 96) and then sort of forced to a compromising 
position saying — “It seems that in the Magadhi Apabhramsha 
stage, alveolar / occured initially, and medially only when doubled; 
and cerebral / occurred singly intervocally only: the same matter 
apparently could do for both, as their position in speech was fixed, 
and together, they formed one phoneme” (Ibid, p. 538). Even then 


‘There is some evidence of a distinct learned pronunciation of Sanskrit 
non-dental sibilants in Oriya. Linguistically it could be interesting, but it 
does not change the character of the language. 


*Mo st of East Bengal dialects are actually 4 - dialects sharing a common 
development with Assamese. The S-shift in the East is a localised pheno- 
menon comprising of a small but important area of Mymenshing and Dacca. 
Areally also it would bea sounder hypothesis to locate the § innovation in 


the East considering wide changes affccting the fricative and affricate series in 
the entire region See Grierson for data). 


ert le Ais 
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this supposition falls far short of the proto stage situation. There- 
fore, without resorting to the Magadhan fixation, the case of liquids 
in the proto stage under which I will include r, /, /, are of interest 
in the modern languages. From the nature of correspondences in 
the non-initial position, there is a clear case for three distinct 
liquid units in the proto stage corresponding to Oriya -/-, -/- and 
-r-. Inother dialects the correspondences are —/-: -J-; -r—: —r- 
and ~—/-: -/—/ -/- | -r- | -r- etc.* The Oriya -J-, -r— correspond to 
-r— ia Bihari dialects. This presupposes some sort ofan inter- 
mediary phonetic equation of these two proto units leading to a 
merge in Bihari dialects if one was not already ~j— or any thing in 
that genre; in which case -/— value can definitely be assigned to it. 
Ia contradistinction, Bengali and Assamese are unanimous in 
merging —J- with -/- but never with-r-. The /- interpretation of 
these dialects is a characterising trend which perhaps started within 
Oriya area itself as preserved in the Western Oriya dialects. With 
regard to the tribal dialects, it is again of interest that three proto 
units are never confused, although the sound interpretations could 
be unique. We can start with the northern-most Malpaharia 
dialect of Santalpargaaoa, which shows the extreme form -zero- for 
the -/- (See, Dasgupta, 1970, p. 381). The Kharia Thar of 
Manbhum shows -r- (Dasgupta, 1978, p. 96), Pahariya of Manbhum 
-r— (Dasgupta, 1978, p. 96), Bathudi of Singbhum freely varying 
-l- » -J- (Prasad, Ibid, p. 5), Bhuyan of Keonjhar freely varying 
-J—- » -r- (Mahapatra, 1968, p. 187), Lodha of Midnapur —/- 
(Dasgupta, 1978, p. 156) and of the Bastar speeches, Bhatri shows 
—/- and Halabi -r—*. In any case, it is quite sufficient to prove that 
for the proto stage of ali these varieties there are three distinct 
points of reference in the liquid section and definitely not one of 
the Magadhan Prakrit. Therefore, searching the heridity of the 
modern languages in a literary Prakrit is a futile effort, either 
because the said stage has no synchronic relevance or the proto 
stage of the modern languages is far removed from the internally 
reconstructed stage of the history. Thus from the point of 


8Further r rt equation in some dialects can be assigned to an independent 
node. But, /-r equation which we do find in some tribal or low caste dialects 
is phonetica'ly an interesting phenomenon and a perhaps more archaic than 
the literary dialects. 

However, the Bastar data, which [am citing from Singh’s work, are 
very insufficient on this subject and would require further study. Dasgupta 
also reports that the Bara Poraja dialect of Oriya (Desia) in Koraput shows 
the reflex of Oriya -/- as -r-. 
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theoretical position in the field of historical Indo-Aryan, reconstruc- 
ting the history of NIA languages as has been done by Pattanayak 
is much more valid than deriving it from a literary or unapproach- 
able stage as in Chatterji’s and it is only in the former methodo- 
logical scheme that the tribal languages havea distinct position 
(1966) 


The neighbouring Indo-Aryan tribal dialects also have dis- 
tinct utility in developing the history of individual Janguages, and 
also in evaluating the course of historical isoglosses. An interesting 
example is offered in the form of development of plural suffixes in 
Chatterji’s Eastern Magadhan sub-group of languages, i.e., Bengali, 
Assamese and Oriya. He says, ‘‘The differences in affixation, such 
are noticeable in the plural form in Bengali, Assamese and Oriya, 
cannot have been inheritances in these speeches from their common 
source—dialect’’ (Ibid. pp. 97-98). He produces evidence for this 
giving “special plural forms:- -ra, -diga, -—gula, etc. in Bengali, 
—bilak, -bor, -hat in Assamese; -e, -mane in Oriya’’ (Ibid. p. 94). 
At the moment, we have nothing to say about Assamese forms but 
Bengali and Oriya forms are of interest. As a first step, it is 
necessary to complete Chatterji’s data by iacluding the plural 
suffix -gura to Oriya, which is both historically and synchronically 
an attested form for that language. Thus for Bengali and Oriya, we 
have the following forms :- -ra, -—diga, -—gula; -e, -mane, -gura. 
The tribal dialects present an array of forms: Malpaharia -ga 
(Dasgupta 1978, p. 191), Kharia Thar -ga (Dasgupta, 1978, p. 113), 
Pahariya -gura (Dasgupta, 1978, p. 245), Lodha -ra/-rha, -gulj 
(Dasgupta, 1978, p. 163), Bhuyan —he/-mane, —Ja (Mahapatra, 1968, 
p. 202) and Halabi -man (Siogh, Ibid. p. 30). Without the rigours 
of phonetic correspondence, the various dialect forms which seem 
related are: (i) Bengali -ra, Lodha -ra/-rha and Bhuyan —Jaw 
-ra°, (ii) Bengali -gu/a, Pahariya —gura, Lodha —guJi, Oriya -gurya; 
(iii) Oriya -mane, Bhuyan -mane, Halabi -man, (iv) Malpahariya 
-ga, Kharia Thar -ga. This is an important stage to appreciate 
that the plural suffixes of the literary languages are not exclusive 
innovations and the isoglosses indicate a positive redefinition of 
assumed boundaries. Of these four groups of suffixes Chatterji 
derives the group (ii) only from Sanskrit kuda (Ibid. p. 97) and then 
cautious that, ‘‘it would be quite hazardous to suggest a Dravidian 
affinity’’ for these Bengali suffixes in the Tamil Plural suffixes —ar; 


he-ra, etc. which occurs as a plural suffix in Dhenkanal dialect of Oriya 
also belong to this group. 
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—gal, etc., ‘“‘notwithstanding the partial agreement between the two 
that in Bengali -ra is restricted to intelligent beings, or creatures to 
which intelligence is ascribed, and the Dravidian -ar is employed 
with reference to ‘high caste’ nouns, i.e., names of. intelligent 
beings’’ (Ibid. p. 173). We, however, do not see any hazard in 
seeing the Dravidian affinity in the group (ii) -gura forms to Tamil 
~ka], Kannada —kaJu/—gaju, Kota -gul, Malto-gura, etc. and then 
partially related Telugu —/u/-ru/—ju, etc. (Mahadeva Sastri, 1969, 
p. 141), and the Gondi and Kui forms with k as in -nga, -ska, etc. 
(Caldwell, pp. 245-246). Commenting upon the interrelated nature 
of all these variants Andronov says, ‘In many languages of the 
Southern and Central group pleonastic plural suffixes are widely 
used which consist ‘of the suffix -k plus the suffix -/ (-/) or less 
frequently the suffix -A plus the suffix -r (r)’ (1970, p. 58).. The 
-gura plural then is a perfect Dravidian loan into Oriya through 
its well established Dravidian connections. As in the Dravidian 
itself, the source-dialect which borrowed this form also perhaps 
maintained both phonological and morphological variants which 
took different shapes as we find ia the (i), (ii) and (iv) groups. They 
all seem quite traceable to the same source. On the other hand, 
it is definitely much more hazardous to go with Chatterji in accept- 
ing the relationship of -gura with Sanskrit kula and thereby 
submitting to such phonologically devious proposition like Skt. 
k- > Eastern Magadhan g-. } 


The (iii) group of -mane suffixes which are clearly outside 
the first scheme is an interesting isogloss connecting Oriya, Halabi 
and other south-western dialects. Chatterji derives this form from 
Sanskrit manava -‘man’ through Magadhi Apabhramsha manawa 
({bid. p. 97). This is a dubious suggestion, in view of the fact that 
Oriya, a distinctly —n— dialect as opposed to the -n- dialects, should 
show a-n- and not a-n-, unless it isa loan from the latter to the 
former. Considering the distribution andthe semantics of the 
—mane suffix there seems little ground for sucha case. Instead the 
suffix is a derivative from Sanskrit -manya, suffixed to the human 
nouns to indicate ‘honour’, ‘respect’, etc., and the extension of an 
honorific suffix toa plural one isa very plausible process. More 
importantly, the proposed form will explain all the data. In any 
case, itis clear that the history of these languages is to be built 
not in terms of a few hand-picked dialects but involving the allied 
tribal dialects also’ which obviously form a part of the total history. 


Coming to the question of different sociolinguistic functions 
these tribal speeches have assumed, we see that the same bias 
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rersists in their evaluation as in their linguistic status, i.e., 
‘corrupt’? forms (See, Bhattacharya, 1970, p. 369) or *‘mongrel 
dialects”? made famous by Grierson. These relative judgements 
could be so negative that it is an impediment to the understanding 
of their nature aod roles. Note for example the position Ghatage 
assumes when introducing the Warlis — ‘“‘The stories which they tell 
about their gods are undeveloped and simple and appear to be some 
garbled versions of the myths current in the Hindu society. They 
engage in tribal dances and recitations of songs on ceremonial 
occasions. Their marriage ceremony is fairly simple and the 
Brahmin priest has no part to play in it’? (1969, pp. iii-iv). The 
geod intention to identify is obvious but must it be in relation to 
something else? Incase of Bhuyan of Keonjhar, we have shown 
that structurally the Bhuyan speech is unmistakably Oriya without 
being ‘garbled’ of course and it is distinctly fashioned to serve not 
only him but others with whom he is symbiotically related. For 
example, Munda-speaking Juang, Kol and half a dozen other tribes 
who have no access to Oriya as such will be practically shut out in 
the jungles without Bhuyan through whom the “‘outer world”’ per. 
meates. 


The Bhuyan travels to the town from the hills, he has 
connections with the king, he can talk to the local dignitaries, he 
can mediate between the non-talking groups and it is his language 
through which the exacting world of the plains is filtered down to 
minimum requirements, acceptable logics and understandable 
correlations fora large areato follow. It is a very vital function 
most Indo-Aryan tribal speeches fulfil in pluri-lingual zones. Some 
of these are even elevated to higher positions. For example, 
Sadan/Sadri is no longer a ‘pidgin’ of Ranchi market, but a fairly 
acceptable form even to non-tribal in a large pluri-lingual zone. The 
eff rts to elevate it to a literary dialect in the name of Nagpuria is 
noteworthy. 


Coming back to the Bhuyan-type of functions, it would 
be interesting to see how is the speech form equipped to 
handle the functions we have assigned to it. But before we judge 
its terms it is necessary to appreciate that the Bhuyan speech is not 
a mock up of Oriya, but a very compact design to project its own 
concern and standards. One such is the Bhuyan interpretation and 
negotiation of power ina linguistic categories. For example, Bhuyan 
has only one 2nd person singular pronoun for 3 in Oriya — tu, tume 
and apon9 — ordinarily understood as graded categories of individual 
status. It is quite easy to mock up the Oriya words and it is 
mocked up in several low caste dialects without any sign of latent 
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control of the system. But inthe Bhuyan society, there is as yet 
no scope for such relative grading of individual power as the Oriya 
pronouns require (See for the structure of Oriya pronouns in 
defining the power grid, Mahapatra, 1976, p. 58). Not that the 
Bhuyan does not have the conception of basic High/Low power 
structure, but it is this interpretation in individual level with 
manipulation of manifest categories is just blasphemy. This is to 
say that power is not negotiable in individual terms. In the 
Bhuyan vocabulary of power, the ultimate category is desohe, which 
in Oriya terms is so ridiculous that it even cannot be translated 
into that language. Literally it would mean ‘‘country + plural’’®. 
In Bhuyan sense it is this ‘supreme council’, which controls the 
whole Bhuyan settlement, both real and mythical. This is the seat 
of ultimate power for Bhuyan and the power of this ‘collectivity’ 
or ‘plurality’ is so absolute that Oriyas, except some lower castes 
like the so-called ‘hatua patoke kuls’ who still operate by some 
form of rather degenerate caste councils, could barely comprehend. 


Operationally, this Bhuyan council meets only rarely-rare 
enough for an outsider to suspect even its existence, yet the behavi- 
our of Bhuyanis completely guided by the very name. This collective 
power is permeated in operational level again in terms of plurality- 
the village council or ‘ssba’. Its execution is a mere formality—the 
source of which, however, is never in doubt. Therefore, Oriya 
words keyed to a power scheme which operates on individual level 
would be wasted on a scheme which assigns it to plurality, although 
both schemes may be said to correspond to a single system. So, 
just it happens that some tribes speak an allied form of speech and 
these forms do not match the standards of others, is no reason to 
believe that they do not have their own standards. The standards 
again are not same for all tribes and therefore it would be also 
quite erroneous to overgeneralise the situation. 


The various tribal speeches as we find them have developed 
in quite different historical and social conditions and are fun- 
ctioning in yet more diverse roles. What is urgently required is 
then a typological classification of these forms combining their 
structure and function towards a better approach totheir study. 


A typology, like the following could be extremely useful in 
appreciat ng a tribal speech form. 


6Bhuyan pl. marker-he is related to Oriya pl. marker -e. 
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(i) Linguistically autonomous forms with an established 
tribal identity, like — Bhili, Lamani/Lambadi, etc. (See 
Boopathy, 1974, for the Latter). 


(ii) Linguistically semi-autonomous forms with an established 
tribal identity like : -Bhuyan, Malpaharia, Vaagri, Boli, 
etc. (See for last named, Srinivasa Varma, 1970). 

(iii) Linguistically autonomous/semi-autonomous forms with 
loose tribal identity and with tribe—caste or intra-tribal 
functions, like: - Halabi, Varli, etc. 

(iv) Linguistically autonomous/semi-autonomous forms with 
no specific tribal identity and with tribe—caste or inter- 
tribal functions like Sadan/Sadri, Desia, Nagamese, etc. 
(See for the last named, Srecdhar, 1974). 


This is certainly a very tentative proposal and it does not claim to 
be exhaustive. . For instance, we have already drawn attention in 
Table II that large sections of non-Indo-Aryan tribes are switching 
over to regional Indo-Aryan languages and this is not necessarily a 
bilingual question. We have good evidence to believe that this 
is happening ina fairly large scale in mother tongue habits also. 


All such Cases obviously forma type of their own, but so little 


information is available on these situations, except saya rare 
reporting as on Bhumij situation by Nigam and Dasgupta that we 


can hardly hazard a conclusion (1964, p. 188). But the above typo- 
logy could be a reasonable start to develop it asa distinct area of 


linguistic research. 
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Table 1 (Above 50%) 


Major tribes (above 50,000 population) returning Indo-Aryan 
as the main mother tongue 


State Tribe Population I. A. Mother MainI. A. Persons 
tongues total Mother tongue 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
Andhra — Sugali 96,174 84,083 Lamani/ 83,677 
Pradesh (Lambadis) Lambadi 
Assam Kachari incl. 
Sonwal 236,936 161,804 Assamese 161,762 
Rabha 108,029 75,705 Assamese 75,179 
Bihar Kharwar = 109,357 97,430 Hindi 87,896 | 
Lohara 
or 
Lohra 92,609 79,896 Hindi 38,166 
Mahli 67,979 38,613 Hindi 23,480 
Gujarat Bhil 1,123,491 1,123,461 Gujarati 1,052,544 
Chaudhri 137,469 137,469 Gujarati 105,550 
Dhanka 128,024 128,024 110,362 
Dhodia 275,787 275,787 Gujarati 257,837 
Dubla 323,644 323,644 Gujarati 323,503 
Gamit/ 
Gamta 158,703 158,703 Gujarati 114,954 
Kokna, : 
Kokni 110,054 110,054 Gujarati 84,543 
Naikda/ 
Nayaka 108,024 108,023 Gujarati 105,864 
Rathawa = 135,730 135,730 Gujarati 135,720 
Varli 97,710 97,705 Gujarati 62,203 
Madhya 
Pradesh  Baiga 144,005 142,999 Hindi 138,640 
Bharia/ 
Bhumia 93,651 93,359 Hindi 82,974 
Bhattra 72,274 72,265 Bhatri 50,444 
Bhil 1,221,565 1,221,017 Bhilali 331,445 
Gon/ 
Daroi 62,383 58,897 Hindi 58,857 
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Madhya Gond/incl. 
Pradesh Pathari 343,338 314,410 Hindi 300,002 
Gond 2,670,253 1,793,193 Hindi 1,296,920 
Halba or Chhattis- 
Halbi 130,123 129,969 garhi 98,028 
Kawar/ 
Kanwar 328,713 328,688 Hindi 266,166 
Kol 82,021 81,956 Hindi 81,748 
Kol 
(Dahait) 303,988 303,411 Hindi 231,752 
Pardhan, 
Pathari 52,531 39,338 Hindi 38,522 
Seharia 166,006 166,006 Hindi 165,998 
Maha- 
rashtra Andh 60,261 60,238 Marathi 60,021 
Bhil 546,494 546,056 Marathi 265,952 
Gamit/ 
Gamta 102,321 102,192 Bhili 64,155 
Kathodi/ 
Katkars 140,672 140,637 Marathi 135,519 
Kokna, 
Kokni 212,836 212,812 Marathi 174,485 
Koli/Don- 
gar Koli 274,244 274,077 Marathi 273,929 
Koli 
Malhar 89,047 89,030 Marathi 89,010 
Thakur/ 
Thakar 159,372 159,369 Marathi 154,680 
Varili 243,980 243,949 Marathi 242,744 
Orissa Bhottada/ 
Dhotada 159,091 131,533 Oriya 131,533 
Bhuiya/ 
Bhuyan 156,878 141,041 Oriya 136,230 
Bhumia 56,294 50,126 Oriya 50,126 
Binjhal 76,692 76,454 Oriya 76,084 
Gond/ 
Gondo 445,705 408,376 Oriya 402,293 
Kisan 125,668 74,691 Oriya 74,262 
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2 3 4 5 6 © 
pe ee 
Oraon 129,061 73,490 Oriya 57,381 | 
Saora 311,614 . 180,213 Oriya 175,740 
Shabar/ pe 
Lodha 193,613 128,310 Oriya 128,246 
Rajasthan Bhil 906,705 906,705 Wagdi 360,072 
Garasia 62,509 62,509 Marwari’ 41,759 
Mina 1,155,620. 1,155,620 Khariboli 516,379 
West 
Bengal Bhumij 91,289 79,367 Bengali ~ 77,951 
Kora 62,029 39,549 Bengali 34,544 
Himachal mY 
Pradesh Gaddi 51,356 51,048 Bharmauri/ 41,922 
ae Gaddi 


Table — II (Below 50%) 


“Major tribes. (above 50,000 population) returning Indo-Aryan 
as one of the mother tongues 


State Tribe Person I. A Mother MainI.A. Persons 
oe? Tongue Total Mother Tongue 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

Assam Boro-Boro: ; . 
kachari 345,983 100,481 Assamese 100,453 

Bihar Bhumij 101,071 41,59) Bengali 17,270 
Munda 628,931 127,500 Hindi Teal 
Oraon 735,025 153,826 Sadan/Sadri 75,712. 
Santal 1,541,345 23,495 Hindi 19,962 

Madhya | 

Pradesh Korku 131,910 20,534 Hirdi 19,718 
Oraon 283,073 29,000 Hindi 23,799 

Mahara- 

shtra Gond 256,467 76,127 Marathi 71,788 

Orissa Bathudi 104,542 50,892 Oriya 50,404 
Bhumij 116,181 20,524 Oriya 20,516 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON FOLK MUSIC AND 
ETHNOMUSICOLOGY IN INDIA 


B. C. Deva 
New Delhi 


The study of music asa social activity and in relation to 
ethnic groups is a recent one — at least as a discipline by itself. It 
is true that very ancient texts on music in India do make references 
to this aspect; but rarely has it been developed asa _ subject of 
serious enquiry. The best known such ethnomusic statement is by 
Matanga in his Brhaddési wherein he talks of the tunes of forest 
dwellers and ‘primitive’ societies such as Sabara, Pulinda, Kamboja, 
Vanga, Bahlika, Andhra, Dravida and says that they are not 
recognizable in status as margi jati. - (Matanga, p. 59). Quite a 
number of our raga-s_ bear tribal and regional names pointing to 
ethnic and cultural origins of music; as for example Talkka, 
Bhairava, Turuska Todi; Vangala, Saurastra, Karnata and Gurjara 
are some raga-s bearing regional names. Again folk melodies 
such as Mand and Sorath can easily be recognized in raga-s with 
these names. 


We owe the newly developing interest in ethnomusicology to 
western savants of the late 19th century. It was they who started 
investigations into musics other than western chamber art. That 
is why, early ethnomusicology was also often called comparative 
musicology, or study of exotic music (Merriam, 1964, p. 5; Nettl, 
1964). Indeed, even today quite a nmber of non-Indian ethnomu- 
sicologists consider Indian classical music a field of their study. 


It is, therefore, very necessary to review the definition of 
“ethnomusicology”’ in the Indian context. The classical harmonic 
music of the West and whatever is left of their folk music are 
chasms apart, to such an extent that the two are almost separate 
systems (vide, Deva, B. C. and Kuckertz, J. 1980, Introduction), 
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The former’s influence on the latter is negligible and the latter 
sometimes finds a place in the former as motifs. The meeting 
areas, perhaps, are in jazz, pop and spirituals—I am not sure, 


Not so Indian Music. In our case, music of all types, 
except the new fangled film music and vadya vrnda, is entirely 
melodic (monodic). Evenin the two exceptions, melody is very 
predominant and harmony serves more as a dressing, most often 
not worth the notice. Classical music and folk as well as tribal 
music have, with us, historical as also structural relations. That 
is why there has always been cwnstant interflow of musical 
idioms and patteras to and fro between all types of Indian Music. 
(Deva and Kuckertz, 1980, Introduction; Deva, 1974, Ch. 6). 


This fact was very well recognized in our musicology by the 
words margi and dési. The former meant, in general a music that 
was a path ‘marga) of Realization and/or a music that followed a 
definite rule of melodic and rhythmic structure. Dési sangita, 
on the contrary, was not constrained by rules and grammar, but 
was performed to ‘‘please the hearts of men’’ and varied from 
region (désa) to region. Hence there were desi and margi raga-s, 
desi and margi ta@/a-s, desi and margi vadya-s. This division 
implies a few ideas, stated explicitly or not : 

1. Margi music was of the ‘elites’ and dési was of the 
‘common men’. (All such definitions beg the question !), 


2. Since the ‘elite’ tend to develop a common form of 
communication (e. g. Samskrt in olden times and English today), 
the margi sangita had also a commonness, crossing cultural 
boundaries (as English does now). It is this ‘commonness’ of the 
‘elite’ that had led our musicologists to describe it as ‘one’ music 
of Bharata (India). 


3. Both margi and dé§i sangita had and have the same base 
of melody, rhythm and instrumentation. That is why there could 
be constant interflow betweenthe two. The difference lay only in 
the degrees of grammatization; margi karana, if I may call the 
process. Folk tunes - desi - could be grammatized to jati-s and 
raga-s; and raga-s could be absorbed into folk music losing their 
identities, as anyone who has studied folk music will vouchsafe. 


In the context discussed, the entire question of ethnomusi- 
cology has to be redefined. in India, and extricated from Western 
standards. What we call ‘classical’ music is today’s margi sangita; 
all else (tribal, folk, film, etc.) are dési sangita. And since there 
are no basic differences of parameters, there are no strict structural 
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borderlines; and hence, it is possible to carry out almost similar 
analytical studies in all areas. 

What then could be ethnomusicology and folk musicology 
in India ? I suggest that such demarcation should be more biased 
to social contexts but not on musical structure alone. However, 
there should be a biparametric analysis : a) the social, the ethnic 
and the historical, b) the nature and the degree of grammatization. 


The usual concepts of folk songs being anonymous, or a group 
activity or functional can be summarily dismissed as partly or 
fully inadequate or irrelevant in Indian context (Deva, 1974). 


Ethnomusicology should concern itself, in India, to what the 
word means. It should be the study of the music, the musical 
situations and cultural relations of ethnic groups io India. 


Folk musicology should concern itself with the music, 
musical situations and cultural relation of non-grammatized music 
of a society. 


These and the study of borderline musics (Deva, 1974) will 
be covered by the term dési sangita sastra, of which ethnomusico- 
ogy, folk musicology and study of other desi forms are parts. 


The discussion boils down to the study of (a) the musical 
material (acoustically/orthographically, structurally) (b) the effects 
and motives of such music (the psychology and aesthetics, as well 
as various scientifically possible dimensions) and (c) the functional 
and socio-economic relation as well as the history. — 


These apply to all classes of Indian music. 


Having broadly marked out the perimeters of music studies, 
we may turn our attention tothe current needs in desi sangita 
$ astra. 


First is the very great necessity of recognising the need for 
an extensive and intensive study of dési sangita, particularly tribal 
and folk musics with all their social relations. This has been an 
almost neglected field of study, for our scholars are so text-bound 
that they have not seen beyond the cover pages ofa book. ~All 
the while the fact that tribal and folk musics are the sources of 
margi sangita by which they swear, is staring them in their faces. 
The fault is not only of musicologists who have been more than 
orthodox in this attitude. But anthropologists and ethnologists in 
India are equally indifferent to tribal and folk music. I should say 
they have been grossly insensitive to and ignorant of this beautiful 
art. Look into any book on anthropology or ethnology and you 
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will find much material on their languages, their speech habits and 
even their visual art: but scarcely a paragraph on their music, 
though speech, language and music are Closely related. 


In the face of so much ignorance and indifference, it is but 
natural that ethnomusic and folk music have received scant 
attention. So, I would like to examine some problems connected 
with dégi sangita. 

Source material: The source material so necessary for a 
deep study of the subject is woefully inadequate, considering the 
vastness of the country and the variety of tribal and folk music 
available. The Anthropological Survey of India, as far as I know, 
has not ventured in this direction at all. Two major organizations; 
the Sangeet Natak Akademies and the All India Radio —- have 
collected tribal and folk music on tape records. (State Sangeet 
Natak Akademies —- except perhaps that of Rajasthan —- have done 
almost no work inthis direction). The Central Sangeet Natak 
Akademi has a good collection. But the tape record library 
neither at this Akademi nor at the AIR has been built on any 
plan of work. They are both haphazard and unsystematic. The 
obvious thing would have been to plan ona regional and tribal 
distribution and work out a feasible programme. But this, also, 
is not in evidence. Even cataloguing and documenting of the music 
collected is absent, so that a research scholar has no clue to the 
source. 

The other major source material are photographs of perfor- 
mances and musical instruments. The Akademi has a wonderful 
collection of photographs; but in the absence of data, one often 
does not know what they are of! They are of no use as research 
aids and are good only as decorative pieces. 


Musical instruments have been collected by various National 
and State musea, Tribal Research Institutes, and the Central 
Sangeet Natak Akademi. Here the positionis better. The last 
named organization has perhaps the largest and the best collection, 
but needs expansion and proper maintenance. 


Collection of data 


Evidently there are two facets to desi sangita (as well 
as margi sangita) with reference to the present discussion: 


1. The social situation: of the music: The occasion of 
performance, the rituals associated with songs, and so on. 
Perhaps the best plan would be to follow the life cycle: songs 
of child birth, songs of and for children, songs of youth and love, 
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songs of marriage, songs of work, songs of festivities and seasons, 
songs of women, stray songs, dirges, religious songs, ballads and 
sO On. 

2(a) The musical material: The actual music on these 
occasions have to be recorded and analysed for their musical stru- 
cture: notes used, musical idioms and phrases, total musical 
structure of the piece, relation of music to text and occasion. 
I would add a word of caution here. The classical music scholar 
has no right to impose his own concepts on such music. Accuracy 
of intonation or time, raga and ta/a have not much meaning here, 


(b) Musical instruments require a very thorough and 
careful study; materials of constructions, dimensions, tuning, music 
‘accompaniments—anuga, or solo, guska, etc.) (Deva, 1973 and 1977), 
Analysis 

(a) There is also the question of margi—desi (classical- 
folk, tribal) sangita relationship. Is it possible to find the 
primitive nuclei which grew into r@ga—s and tala-s? Similarly how 
much has the ‘classical’ flown backward into the other areas ? 

(b) What, for instance, is the relation of prosody and 
meaning of the text to the music ? 


(For a detailed study of this see Deva & Kuckerza, 1980). 


c) Asa tool for such analysis, perhaps it may be necessary 
to develop a notation for this kind of music. One has, of course, 
to examine the usefulness of the existing ones and adapt them with 
changes, if necessary. 


d) Has the music any relation to social situation without 
reference to the text ? 


e) Are there emotion-music correlations ? 


f) Are there standard and established music vocabulary 
(music patterns) which are the stock of the community and are 
used ‘indiscriminately’ to any poetic text? 

These and many more problems will crop up. And it is 
only the answer to them that can establish a dynamic history of 
Indian music, but not merely quotations from texts. 
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-Andamanese are the natives of Andaman group of Islands in 
the Bay of Bengal. Their languages form one group Viz., Andamanese 
group (Brown, 1942, P. 495), showing no apparent affinity with 
any other known group of languages. As the Andamanese show 
cultural affinity with Semangs (of the Malay Peninsula) and the 
Aeta (of the Philippines), it is believed that there may be linguis- 
tic affinities also (Brown, 1942, P. 12, 1914, P 41, Pandit, 1976, 
P. 84). But the negritos of the Malay Peninsula and the Philippines 
have already shifted over to the neighbouring languages spoken 
around them and thus their linguistic affinity is still obscure. 
The present study is based on Brown’s (1914, 1942) works on Onge 
and the languages of the North Andaman Islands and Portman’s 
(1898) comparative vocabulary of the South Andaman languages. 
Nigam’s (1964) and Ganguli’s (1966) works on Onge language also 
have been referred to and above all the data have been compared 
with the author’s present field work on the present Andamanese 
of Straight Island, wherever necessary. 


The present study has been divided into three parts. First 
part deals with the relation between the languages of the Great 
Andaman group and of the Little Andaman group and the relation 
of the languages of the Little Andaman group itself. The second 
part deals with the languages of the ten tribes of Great Andaman 
and the third is the general conclusion arrivedat. As I am using 
the transliteration of Portman as it is used by him, I have given 
his descriptions of the sound symbols in the appendix. 
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I 


The languages of the Andamanese tribes! can be broadly 
classified into two main subgroups viz., 1) Great Andaman group 
and 2) Little Andaman group. The Great Andaman group includes 
the ten languages spoken by the ten tribes of the Great Andaman 
division as it is called by Brown (1942, p. 497). The Little Andaman 
group includes the language of the people of Little Andaman 
Island (Onge), the language of the Jarawas of the South Andaman 
Island (Jarawa) and the language of the Sentinalese of the North 
Sentinal Island (Sentinalese). When we havea scanty record of 
the language of the Jarawas, nothing is known about the language 
of the Sentinalese and its affiliation with the Little Andaman group 
is only traditional rather than scientific. 


Brown has compared his vocabulary of Onge language with 
that of the Cvulebrooke (1790)? on Jarawa language and the list of 
compared vocabulary is as follows — 


Colebrooke’s Jarawa Onge (Brown) 

mincopie Andaman Island or m’énge —be I am énge or man 
native country : 
buttohie arrow bato arrow 

pilie arm (én) —i-—bile arm 
otallie bamboo odale bamboo 
cochengohee blood g-a-cene its blood 
napoy belly én—e—na—bdi loins 
geetongay bone gi-dane its bone 
pitang chin (én)-i-bi-dane jaw bone 
meengohee to drink m’injo—be I drink 
quake ear (én)-i-kwage ear 

jabay eye (én)-e-je-boi eye 
momay finger m’o-me my finger 
mona fire mone a torch 
gookee food g’u-ge its foot 
ottec hair (én)—ode hair 


\The abbreviations used are- Bo-Bo C- Cari, Je - Jeru, Ko- Kora, 
Ke - Kede. K - Kol, J - Juwoi, P- Puchikwar, Bl - Bale, B- Bea, O- Onge, 
Jw - Jarawa. 

"Except whatever has been quoted by Brown. Colebrooke’s work is not 
available and hence I give the whole list that has been given by him. 
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gonie monie hand g’ome his/its finger 
m’ome my finger 
tabay head (Sn)-o-tabe head 
hooloo hot i-kulu hot 
beaday house bedai hut 
omay jackal weme dog 
dohie iron, metal dauai iron adze 
ingolay knee (&n)-o-lage knee 
chigie leg (én)-i-cige leg 
alooda pain (Sn)-i-wule-da to be in pain 
bootchoohie pot bucu pot 
echollee road icule path 
comoha to sleep (én)-i-omoka_ to sleep 
oh-cheka to sneeze (n)-a-ci-be (&a)}-a-ci-ka 
to sneeze 
poye thigh (&0)}-i-nodi flesh or muscle 
mahoy teeth m*a-kwe my teeth 
migway water inge water 
oana—wannah to weep (én)-i-wana—be to weep 


Morphological comparison could not be attempted for want 
of data for Jarawa language. 


When this is the case of the languages of Littl Andaman 
group, to have a linguistic affinity between the Littl Andaman 
group and the Great Andaman group, we have to look for mor- 
phological evidences and the phonological and lexical could not 
help us in this regard. Brown already has observed this phenomenon 
and writes, “the difference between the language of the Little 
Andaman and the languages of the ten Great Andaman tribes is 
such that it would not be possible from a consideration of the 
vocabulary alone to prove that they belonged to the same language 
stock. It is only when the grammatical structure of the language 
is examined that it is possible to show that they are really all 
derived from one original language’* (Brown, 1914, P. 4P). He has 
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compared his Onge materials with his data of Bea and Jeru and 
hardly fiads some seven words which are cognates? and they are, 


Onge 
bucu 
bedai 
dobo 
inge 
maia 
éluga 
~ijal 


Bea 
buj 
bud 


jobo 


ina 


maia 
puluga 
-ia iya 


Jera 
pec 


— 


cubi 


Ino 


maia 
biliku 
-jco 


When I compare the present 
of the Ganguli’s work on Onge, I find the following cognates : 


1) 
2) 
3) 
4) 
5) 


6) 
7) 
8) 
9) 


20900 


99909 


pot 

hut 

snake 

water 

a term of address 
a mythical being 


suffix meaning 
belonging to 


(Brown, 1914, p. 40) 


Andamanese language to that 


ine water, A. ino id 
kwa stream, A. kep id 
ikulu hot, A. iximil hot water 
tekala white cloud, A. tél white mud 
beja dark-cloud, A. towterbej cloud 
_ (tow sky, ter— formative prefix and —bej is the stem) 
luaoya there, A. 106] id 
lisya here, A. lel id 
meno house fly, A. M710 sand fly 
torati turtle’s shell, A. toro a turtle 
*The correspondences are - 
Consonants Vowels 
O B Je O B Je 
b- -b p- -I- soe =e 
-—c “ij -¢ On Betyg 
b- b- fT “ere aRe run 
-d- . +465 — i- i- i- 
d- j- Cc -O -O -1 
-b- -b- -b- -€ -a -O 
—ng- “Ser jee ~ai- -ai-  -ai- 
m- m- m- -a -a -a 
>: ie € -w -i- 
-I- 4I- -- i- ee  I- 
to ~gr -k- “4 -a -u 
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10) O. gine an edible fruit, A. kino a creeper 

(generally names of the plants come for its fruit also in 
Andamanese) 
11) O. -ijo drink, A. ijokke to eat 
1D le knife, dagger, A. I¢ hook of the crab 
(the jaws) 
13) ume father, A. maye id 
14) O. ataye cane, A. t0Oxo tree 


Further a comparison of the present Andamanese data with 
that of Colebrooke (1780) yields the following cognates. 
15) Jw. bootchoohie pot O. bueu id, A. pec utencil 
16) Jw. oh-cheka_ to sneeze, O. (én)-a-ci-be (€n)-a-ci-ka, id, 
A. cerxobe id 
17) Jw. migway water, O. inge water (Brown) O. ine water 
(Ganguli), A. ino water 
18) Jw. holoo hot, O. ikulu id, A. iximil hot water 
19) Jw. ottec hair, O. (€0)-o-de hair, A. tec leaf 
20) Jw. meengohee to drink, O. m/’injo—be I drink (Brown), 
O. -ijo drink (Ganguli), A. ijo — kke to eat 
It is in morphology, both the groups show great resemblances. 
The very important feature is the use of pronominal prefixes with 
the words meaning body parts. Inthis regard Ganguli observes 
for Onge language that ‘‘in case of dependent noun-stems, the 
prefixation of the possessor form (noun or pronoun) is obligatory” 
1966, p. 5) and this is the case with the languages of the Great 


Andaman group also. Moreover both the groups have prefixes like 
ot — , et — and suffixes like - be for the same morphological cate- 


gories. Thus the three languages Onge, Jarawa and Senticalese form 
a separate subgroup namely Little Andaman group and the further 
subgrouping of these Little Andaman group goes like this. 


| | 
Little Andaman group* 


Onge Jarawa Sentinalese 


‘Otherwise the Little Andaman group can be subgrauped as follows : 
| 
Little Andaman Group 


Onge Jarawa, Sentinalese 
based on the geographical closeness of these two tribes Jarawa and Sentina- 
lese. 
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Since no data is available for Sentinalese, fora comparison with 
Onge and Jarawa, it has been kept aside. 


II 


The ten different languages of the Great Andaman group were 
Cari, Bo, Jeru, Kora, Kede, Juwoi, Kol, Puchikwar, Bale and Bea, 
the order being the geographical distribution from north to the 
south. Man (1885, P. XXVIII) subgroups them into threee sub- 
groups. 


1) Bea and Bale 
2) Puchikwar, Kol and Juwoi 


3) Kede and the two tribes of North Andaman (which he does not 
specify) whereas Brown (1942, P. 13) subgroups them into two 
subgroups. 


1) Northern group-including the tribes Cari, Kora, Bo and Jeruand 
2) Southern group— including the tribes of Kede, Kol, Juwoi, 
Puchikwar, Bale and Bea. 


And his subgrouping, whether linguistic or not is unknown since he 
does not mention anything about this while Man’s aforesaid 
subgrouping is purely linguistic. 


For our present purpose Portman’s work is very much 
useful since it supplies language materials for five languages, Bea, 
Bale, Puchikwar, Juwoi and Kol which he calls the languages of 
South Andaman group of tribes. While talking on the phonetic 
changes found among the Great Andaman group of languages 
Brown’ says, ‘‘If there are any regular laws of phonetic shift they are 
not simple and it has not been found possible to formulate them. 
Common pairs of phonemes between which shifts do occur are 
p-b, t-d, c—j and more rarely k-g, i.e. when a word occurs in one 
language with an unvoiced consonant it may appear in another 
with the corresponding voiced consonant. It is impossible to say 
in which direction the shift has occurred”’ (1942, P. 497)® But, for 
comparison he is using only words from Bea or any one of the 
South Andaman languages and Jeru. Another difficulty with Brown 


5Fortman a'so deals with the differences found in the individual languages 
in his ‘‘notes on special peculiarities of the different languages’’ (p. 29-30). 


®6Brown does not give any specific statement regarding the positions. 
But a comparison based on the available data shows that changes in consonant 
occur in all the three positions viz., initial, medial and final. 


Wat Fer WY Xa. 2 Ss Manenuran, © 


Mar Kiev unig he Leegeage daa Nr ha whagraehe stadieg 
be gemerlizes Ve wars BW BW Row North Aniamaa laguage 
Mamead QF Reaming Ge IieRal saare oT The aaguage hee wR 
whe Weed Mes teen ken Jat he setites seach and ach wend Rh 
wsed Re ach and wach Chang de Me Nerch Andaman Rageage. Aag 
mest ofthe Werds sed, Sem cede Hom Ike agua adRR 
@deious fon BA werk that BA Roowledge ateat the ether Nerd 
Aadames Rsrguages A meagre Same weeds “Oh $s A > BQ = WR 
spin” (P_ LSD) WD he gemerally Saes os a Word Gem Neetiere | 
Raaguage. Sens \ B where Geert Lem of three GiReenk 


Whee MWe word ofthe dre aguages Reade Pectmaaly | 
@teears aoe compared, Bea - Ree Rem are sabgrese sade | 


) BK Rie -. Bi -daig, PB -pie. | nie, K pt Rem 
Reahequgihgtors—geeugliehe | 
) B hd BL ear, P & = 
Wid Weck work “aaa “eee 
KR -ziem Bl ~pdee A -~Ra, J ~de, KR. -Qhe te embraee 
> B ed. M wih Arp, 1b Ne K rip aertng 
2: 
® BR si. BR gi BR bet RR K Re RD 
7 Ro mige~ Bl mige A mite, I mite, Keita eee 
% BR pilin, Bl patiga PLOMR 1 bk KB Gad 
* B qi, Bl gi, RR ER RA Brees! 
RP BR gine. Ri ging P Rie 2 soe, K_ Rie yaa 4 
j-a a] 
iD & ~—ime-, Bl jem, J ~ain-, K. ~can- 
—_— = in . 
a BS et. BM we ch 2k ~ch, ee 
PS RB RD. Mie, P chek, 2 oer K. chek Radial 
® B kD. BR jm P aie S. hip, K. Ghde- Raster 


H B&B Wit. MR kek PB 
tat ea. th 


Wiaut: ®qvamar gro 
aad ae direc erm tte G Sas Deen, Seas oun @ aoe Seether, 
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16) B. do'l~, Bi. do's, P. tu/l- J. tu'l-, K tu’/l- me 
17) B. dama-, Bi, do4mo-, VP. to’'ma~, J, to’ me~, K. to’me- 
meat 
16) B, del-, Bi. GAl~, PB. tel-, J, tel~, K. tel- outrigger 
19) B. Sia~, Bi. dégt, BP. thiyi-, J. tlye- K. tyi- mine 
20) 8. bo’do-, BL -bitido, P. pu'te-, J. -pu'te-, 
k, ~pu’/té~ nail ~ finger 

When the present tense or future tense suffix is -ké in Bea 
and Bale, -kan or ~ke is used in Puchikwar, ~che or -chineis used 
in Juwoi, while -le is used in Kol. And when the noun suffix is 
~da in Bea, Bale and Puchikwar, it is -lekile in Juwoi and -che 
or ~cheé or -le in Kol. The vocative suffix is -0 in Puchikwar, -6 
in Juwoi and ~0' in Kol while it is -14 of -10 in Bea and -6 or -26 
in Bale. The negative suffis is ~ba in Bea and Bale while it is ~na 
in Puchikwar, ne- ia Juwoi and ne~ in Kol (Portman, P 36). 

The important difference found between Bea and Bale is that 
when the noun suffix -da is obligatory in Bea, it is optional in Bale- 

| Among the Puchikwar, Juwoi and Kol languages some differ- 
ences are shared exclusively by Juwoi and Kol only and they are, 
1) Loss of vowel in the initisl syllable of the stem. 
21) B. gatira-, BI. g2fira~, P. kdsa-, J. ksi-, K. -ks6- caseful-to 
be 
22) B. pat-, BI bo4trat, P. barat-, J. bs44, K. brat bamboo 
23) B. 14~-, BIL I4, PL kirate~-, 3. krite- K. kriti- stone ~ cooking 
2A) B. yolba~, BI. biriga, P. péreke- J. preéke-, K. prékée- 
Anadendron paniculatum fibre 
25) B. 1Zib-, BI 12Gb-, P. bité-, J. biéake- K. -btéak- drawn - 
to 
2) When the negative affix ne- is a2 prefix in Juwoi and Kol, it 
is a suffix -na in Puchikwar. 

Among the Juwoi and Kol languages, important difference is 
the operation of metathesis found in Juwoi. The prefixes er—- and 
4r- found in other languages are re- and 14- respectively in Juwoi- 
The other special features of Juwoi are, 


eo9 


- 26) B. -yo'm, BI. -yém, P. -yo'm, J. -jom, K. jo'm work -to 
27) B. -yésé, BI -ko’ano, P. -y4ca, J. -j4re, K. -yére hurry-to 
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28) B. -ydmali-, Bl. -yoamoli-, P. -yo’mal- J. —jomal-, 
K. -yo’mal- fond - to be 

29) B. -yo‘ngi-, BI. -yo’ngi, P. -yo'ngi-, J. jo’ngi-, 
K. -yo’ngi- girl -a 

30) B. -yu’bu’ri-, BI. -yu’bu'ri-. P. -yiper-, J. —jiper-, 
K. -yiper— kiad — to be 


w:y 
31) B. -len, BI. -len, P. -wan, J. -yin, K. -anio 
32) B. yab-, BI. yodb-, J. -yar, K. —-war-— order - to 


For the remaining five languages, Bo, Cari, Jeru, Kora and 
Keda we do not have morphological data and even if it is available 
through Brown’s work, it is for the Northern languages as a whole 
and not for any individual language. In his work, we find consider- 
able number of lexical items for Jeru while for the remaining 
languages, we find only a handful.® 


Among the ‘available words for Kede, at ‘fire’, mimi ‘lady 
an address term of female’, cirike ‘moon’ show resemblance with 
the Jeru words which are same in Jeru also. And ba ‘pearl shell’, 
cape ‘village, hut’, -bilika ‘north-east monsoon’ and pit cane’ 
show resemblance with other Middle Andaman group of languages. 
33) B. pidga-, Bl. pidga, P. péta-, J. patak-, Ke. pit, Je. pir, 

A. pir cane 


34) B. puluga-, Bl puluga-, P. bilik-, J. bilak-, K. bilak-, Je. 
biliku, A. bilixu God, Ke. -bilika north east monsoon, A. 
bilixu botho north east wind 


35) Ke. ba pearl shell, Je. be id, A. bey bottle, bo an oyster. 
36) Ke. cirike moon, Je. cirikli id C. dula id, A. dilo id 


37) Ke. cape village, hut, A. oroc house, Ayo camp, avo tar- 
ateme village 


*It is probable that by that time when Brown visited the Islands, the 
Andamanese have started mixing among themselves and by that time of his 
visit some of the tribes are already extinct. Brown himself, while comment- 
ing on the 1901 census figures writes, ‘‘It is probable that, in the North 
Andaman, some of the persons enumerated were entered under the wrong 
tribe. For many years the officers of the Andamans did not know the exi.- 
tence of the Aka-kora, and Aka-Bo tribes and members of these tribes have 
fallen into the habit of describing themselves to the 
Aka-jern or Aka-eari’’ (Brown, 1942, P. 16). 


Europeans as either 
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The words at ‘fire’ and mimi ‘lady’ - either it should be 
borrowings from Jeru or should have been wrongly taken by Brown 
and cirikli ‘moon’ found as a Jeru word also should be a borrowing 
from Kede. Thus Kede has tobe subgrouped with the Middle 
Andaman group of languages. 

Bo and Cariof the North Andaman group form a sub- 
group of North Andaman group - Bo, Cari, Jeru and Kora being the 
languages of the North Andaman subgroup. 

38) Je, toito a vegetable, Ko. loito id C. loitok id 

39) = kot clay (white ant’s nest), Bo. kot id, A. kitmaray white 
an 

40) Bo. burto a fish, Ke. burto id, A. birtho a kokkari fish 

41) Bo. or-cubi a snake, A. sr subi id 

42) Bo. uluku- cubi a snake, A. uluxu id 

43) C. porubi frog, A. porube toad 

44) C. mino edible root, Je. mino id, A. mino sweet potato 

45) C. bijo a vegetable, Je. bijoid, A. ibijo fruit 

46) Bo. poroket a place A. poroket ‘heaven’ 

47) Ko. pec-meo a place (A. pec utencils and myo rock. This 
seems to be acompound word giving the description of a place 
or it should be the nickname of the place). Je. meo rock 

Among the present Andamanese population there is a pronu- 
nciation difference of c-—s, between a person claiming Cari 
descendance and of the other Andamanese claiming Jeru descend- 
ance respectively thus, 

Caré © Sar€ sea 
cubi ~w sutbi snake 

This c-s difference is the major difference found explicitly to sub- 

group Bo and Cari together. Since Bo form cubi snake in orcubi 

and uluku cubi can be attributed to the Cari descendant of the 
present Andamanese. cubisnake also has been taken asa Jeru 
word by Brown. But this is nothing but a mistake on his part as he 

did not distinguish as in his phonemic inventory for Andamanese 

language (Brown, 1942, P. 495). Thus the subgrouping of these 

four languages is as follows. 


North Andaman group 
Bo — Cari Jeru — Kora 


Bo Cari Jeru Kora 


Manoharan 
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B1loy nog 
bg Bod 7I 


Bloy—nior 
uewepuy JON 


dnosy uveuepuy yinog—uou 


21°q 


dnojsH uewepay jeDH 


of [oy fomng 
| 
| 
apoy [oy-1omne Jemylgong 
| 
ueulepuy re 


vod 


dnosy uewepuy yinos asojeuruas eMelEr 9309 


| 
dnoJyH uewepuy 913317 


dnoJpn uewepuy 
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Though the data for the Northern languages are very much 
limited we have to proceed with the available materials, since all 
the languages of the Great Andaman group have been extinct and 
the present 23 Andamanese population comprises a mixed 
population of the Northern tribes speaking a mixed language 
predominantly dominated by the older Jeru language. That is why 
whenever I find 4 change between two or two groups of languages, 
I take it as a difference rather than of an innovation of that 
language or that group of languages since we do not know and can- 
not say which is original due to the nonavailability of data. On 
the whole the Audaman group of languages can be subgrouped as 
given on P. 92. 


Colophon 
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PRIMATE COMMUNICATION : SOME 
DIRECTIONS OF RESEARCH 


D. P. Pattanayak 
Central Institute of Indian Languages, Mysore 


The Zoologist and a Linguist, though appear to be living in 
two universes, share a major interest. The study of the Phenomeno- 
logy and Physiology of primate behaviour in general and primate 
communication in particular has brought the two disciplines closer. 
The linguist’s primary concern is linguistic communication. All of 
us take language for granted. We are not even aware that the 
moment a person opens his mouth he is identified with some and 
separated from others. The best example of our surprise at the 
discovery of our own language use is illustrated by M. Jourdain in 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme by Molliere. M. Jourdain was surprised 
at his discovery after 30 years that all these years he was speaking 
in prose. A linguist’s profession as you know is not to deal with 
the lighter sides of characters ina drama, but to study language 
as a system which has a functional role in the larger human social 
context. However, structured non-verbal responses to both verbal 
and non-verbal stimuli is of no less interest to him. Very often 
the tone, the voice quality, the movement of the eye or that of the 
hand could express more than a verbal message and even body 
gestures are used in combination with verbal messeges Linguists 
study some of these under the rubric of paralinguistic phenomena. 
Those who are interested in this area of study, know that it is 
difficult to draw a sharp line between non-human primate behaviour 
and their communicative behaviour. Often their social behaviour 
is equated with communicative behaviour. But the conscious 
manipulation of some of the non-verbal behaviour for communi- 
cative purposes enters into the study of human communicative 
behaviour and thus makes it qualitatively different from the study 
of both human and non-human primate social behaviour. For example, 
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to laugh, to spit or to display body gestures of certain kinds may be 
normal reflexes under certain circumstances, but to laugh at 
someone, to spit at something, or gesture ina certain manner in 
certain circumstances assume communicative import in a social 
setting and thus form part of the linguist’s area of enquiry. 


There is a good deal of difference between human communi- 
cation among the non-human primates. The media of primate 
communication is tactile, olfactory, visual and oral-auditory. The 
oral—auditory appears to be confined to a Jocator bark (announcing 
presence) or a mice (infant calling mother or begging). A study of 
the Bounett monkey reveals a system which has two major com- 
ponents consisting of further subdivisions as follows: 


Attack (Threat) — Look/Stare threat/Eye lid 
flash/Open mouth/Body 
gesture added/Vocal-screech 
and growl. 

Run away (Subordinate response)— 
Look away/Lip smack/ 
Grimace/Bo ly gesture 
(tail whipping)/Defacation. 


From the above it would be clear that there isa gulf of difference: 
between human and non-human primate communication. Some of 
the major differences are too glaring to be ignored In the non- 
human primate communicative system, there is no displaced 
communication. It is not possible to talk of past, future or 
distance. Asthereisno duality of patterning, they do not build 
larger elements from smaller ones. Transfer of learning is not 
possible from one generation to another and from one medium to 
another. Their communication is dependant more on the visual 
medium rather than on verbal symbolisation. Sarah, the chimp, 
is reported to have learnt 180 words through visual colour symbols 
representing words. She is reported to have answered multiple 
choice questions in the same manner. But itis along way from 
using arbitrary vocal symbols for purposes of communication. 


In spite of the above it appears as though one could draw 
parallelisms in the widening of horizons in field-techniques in both 
the disciplines. The earlier studies of primate behaviour were 
confined to the study of animals in zoos or laboratories. It is only 
jater that study of animals in semi-natural environments and 
study of free ranging animals freed the discipline from narrow 
taxonomy built on limited observation and yielded hypotheses of 
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a more general nature. In the study of human communicative 
system also in the earlier stages the dependence on the study of 
idiolects (the ensemble of one individual’s communicative behaviour) 
and the reliance on data collected from individua] informants 
inhibited broad generalisations and significant theory constructions. 
It is only when linguists freed themselves from limitations imposed 
from restricted data that significant advances were made in model 


making and theory construction. 


A word of caution is necessary at this point while talking of 
generalisations. Man is born with certain innate capabilities for 
speech, which through the process of socialisation take the shape 
of a specific language. Current research in primate Communication 
does not permit such generalisations. Some of the non-human 
primates, birds, fish, may have inherited movements, physical 
reactions, or instincts; but any generalisation on this basis is 
fraught with danger. It would be telling the obvious that what is 
true of one species of bird is not true of another. Linnets learn 
their songs. Reedbuntings inherit the ability to sing. They sing 
the song characteristic to the species whether or not they are in 
contact with other Reedbuntings during their growth. Studies on 
the bull frog and cricket frog’s mating calls have brought out yet 
another dimension of variation. While the energy spectrum in the 
cricket frog admits of variation depending on the geographical 
origin of the male and thus in some sense resembles discrimination 
of ‘‘dialects’’, the Bull frog’s mating call does not show such 
variation. Capranica’s study of the cricket frog, Acris Crepitans, 
shows that ‘‘female cricket frogs from Georgia respond only to the 
mating calls of male cricket frogs from Georgia, not to those of 
males from Alabama, Louisiana or Texas. This same kind of 
selective response to the mating calls of local males holds true for 
females in Texas and New Jersey’? (page 434, Neuro-science 
Research Program Bulletin, Volume 7, Number 9, November 1969). 


The above examples are given merely to show that there are 
certain areas of primate communication which hold immense 
possibilities of research. The Grammar of human communication 
system has been developed with such precision that it is possible 
not only to talk of sets of rules and their transformations, but also 
to talk of ‘universals’ of communicative arts. Primate communi- 
cation research has not only to sort out the communicative 
behaviour from the rest of the behaviour patterns, but also study 
the many specialities to establish grammars on the basis of 
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catalogue of behaviour patterns for specific primate groups. Only 
this can help establish universals of primate communications, if any. 


Another major area of research is to correlate the size and 
flexibility of the repertoire of a species with the degree of structural 
and functional complexity of the respective brains. The potenti- 
ality of each observable unit of behaviour being utilised for 
communication raises further complexities in the analysis of the 
grammars of species. Signal function and signal morphology are 
closely related. But currcnt technology and technique has not been 
able to account for all possibilities. For example the cognition of 
monkeys is only partly same as that of man. Sociometric obser- 
vation as well as telestimulation of the brain has proved that uniform 
response or variable responses in monkeys are determined by partner 
interactions, rank of the stimulated monkey or the signal receiving 
monkey or onthe spatial arrangement of the group during stimul- 
ation. This aspect has to be thoroughly studied before any definitive 
conclusions are reached in this regard. If somebody studies the 
various aspects of communication in relation to the neuro-physio-— 
logical mechanism of the brain, then my efforts would have been 
amply rewarded. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE KHARIA FIELD NOTE 


BOOKS OF S. B. THE ITEMS ARE MATCHED > 


AGAINST BILIGIRI'S KHARIA VOCABULARY 


kulam (-i8, -nom) 
kusar 

keton 

Kenda 

kerketa 


kelom 
koka 


(Editors) 
ankal ~ field 
acheyge ~ machan inside a room, platform 
ajgut — great 
ata, atta — which 
aru — potato, tuber 
i?phon — four 
iam — blood 
ind — kind of fish 
u?phe — three 
eblon — alone 
orid — tight 
orsin — bean (creeper) 
oren — lower ear-ring for female 
orol — edible leaf 
kahat — scaly ant-eater 
kudrum — flute 
‘kuril —- young bamboo shoot 


brother 

crow 

slanting 

kind of musical instrument 
elephant 

beautiful, good 


—- dumb 


a a 
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kokoyo — meat 

kota — male young one of dog 

kontan — female calf 

kontray — small insect 

komdol — plantain 

komsor — rice (Arua) 

komher — flesh 

khikhi — fox 

gundrom — centipede 

gudi (-dom) 

godi — - flesh of fruit 

gudlu — kind of food grain 

goda — upland rice 

gondii — kind of millet 

ghul/gul — seven 

ghol, gol - ten 

gholjori — twelve 

gholson — ten times 

cangu — kind of drum 

curil — spirit of women 
dying in pregnancy 
of child birth 

cenko? - left side 

cepua — furnace 

celen — medium sized basket 

COya — scale 

chakonda — edible leaf 

chapal — hip 

chegri — goat 

cotto - kind of worm 

ja? — grass 

jata - cingri fish 

jiroy — hair ornament for women 

jonko — earth worm 

jobhi — marshy place 

Aonoti? - right hand 

tak — eleven 


tihli — tail 
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tiiya 
qotan 
thipa 
tho?thi 
dali 
dahura 
da? 
dara 
dithob 
dundtu 
dubuij 
dubki 
deneij 


deblo?sin 


dogha 
dobha 
dorta 
dolon 
dhitna 


tada?, tarda? 


talgum 


tiija? tomsii 


tibru 
tuda 
tudum 
tundu? 
telmen 
tob?dir 
toblun 
tomsin 
torén 
torej 
tham 
thunru 
thomga 
thomsin 
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twelve 

naked 

drop 

wooden arrow head 

big basket made of wide oryr 
beaf 

meat 

stick 

hard 

tadpole 

sixteen 

seventeen 

small axe 

south 

rope, string 

pool 

to be drowned 

canoe 

twig 

tank 

the top most part of the head, 
vertex 

hornet 

SIX | 
tomorrow 
small | 
stalk 

sesamum 

white ant : 
on, upon : 
chain attached to the yoke 
weed, grass 


a a a 


broken grain 
eight 

log of wood 
love 

nine 
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thok 
thoka 
didiga 
dubo? 
dulun 
dhijan 
dhutu 
dhenjag 
neora 
nelon 
pardhi 


pecha 
potom 
pondod 
porob 
bathan 
bayir 
baroa 
baram koy 
bangur 
batom 
barsou 
bi?thun da? 
bikid 
bikid 
boriya 
bhura 
mainga? 
mayong 
marmar da? 
masa 
muenj 
mudu 
mundiba 
munu?sing 
mura 
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- bundle 

— nest 

— erect 

— ghost, evil spirit 
— offence 

— round 

— stump of tree 

— drum 

— mongoose 

— darkness 


- hunting festival of the hill Kharia 


tribe 
- owl 
— straw bundle 
— leaf cup pin 
— tuber 
— herd of cattle 
- old 
— wild dog 
— pumpkin 
- wild cotton seed 
— bitter 
— two times 
— spit 
— astringent 
- raw (fruit) 
— two 
— husk 
- day after tomorrow 
— chest 
— scorpion 
— wart 
- one 
— one person 
- day before yesterday 
— east 
- today 
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musnin 
meton 
memon 
meya 
meyol 

mea 

moej 

mod 

moda 
moloi 

yolo — sing 
rabbe 
ramad, ram 
rambra 
ravan, kanhar 
ribba 
ruman 
rusun 
ronol 


lanab lenab 
lite? 
sakoe 
su?dha 
supli 
sumgud 
surul 
sun 
sen 
seta 
senkom 
sebol 
semar 
sero? 


selhob 
so?lui 


sog 
ha?do 
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— one day, once upon a time 
~ thin (of flat things) 

— year 

— morning 

— thin (cloth, etc.) 

— morning 


— eye 

- bamboo knot 

- five 

— west 

— fourteen 

— nail of finger 

— kind of pulse (urid-kalai) 

— vulture 

— thirteen 

— face 

— red 

— transplantation ceremony per- 
formed in asarha (June-July) 


— poor 
— snare 

— black faced monkey 
— last year 

— winnowing fan 

— to offer sacrifice 
rotten (egg) 

— to sacrifice 

at first, in olden days 
— black big ant 

— arrow head 

— taste, sweet 

— cotton trace 

- bamboo frame 


deer (kotra) 
— coiffure 


to deck, decorate 
— half 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE JUNAG FIELD 
NOTE BOOKS OF S. B. THE ITEMS ARE 
MATCHED AGAINST MAHAPATRA’S JUANG 
VOCABULARY (£ditors) 


Form English 

ago story 

badigar arrowhead 

mergo deer 

silip’ kind of deer 

taro korein field rat 

gundici (Dh) squirrel 

nagom village priest 

kamando/ki assistant to priest 

dangua/ki as as 

atia mat 

mojan (Dh.) bachelor’s dormitory 

ruo poles supporting the slope of the 
roof from upwards — 

barosin fence 

kadono wall 

randak raised platform > 

dora apart of the room where there isa 
raised platform to store paddy 

keran platform raised inside the kitchen to 
place articles 

suti small leaf-cup 

surup large leaf-cup 

jurun leaf-cup pin 


cakonda 


kind of edible leaf. 
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Kambaru — itching plant 

bay (9) — bough 

goron do — twigs 

muroro — stalk of plant 
kodoadgo — stalk of flower 
gundgrayjib — wild fowl 

kenaro — thin branch of tree 
ukuram, go — seed of mango 
pungi — ro — skin of jackfruit 
kusaro/ kosar — pods of jackfruit 
goble — wife's young brother's son - - 
ajii/ajim) (Dh. 

ajiaije)/ajiro — wife’s elder brother's wife 
uturoii/uturoom = -—- elder brother's son 
hobs) abo — festival 

kenop — back 

Tir ad? — backbone 

horora/ rora/ro — lung 

gadoa — anklet 

gdalur — ear wax 

lakar - phlegm 

ukare — vomit 

ipi — junta — body hair 

koyo — air 

debon (debke) — rainbow 

Kkodeado — stamen 

cero — root 

saru — arum 

gutia — axe 

singi — leaf - stalk 

gula — rose 

nim> — neem 
toreyan-Kokoij-(Dh)- broken grain ‘biri* 
sulid — grain 

juagi — maize 

kimbiaa, juagi — wild corn 


karad — crop 
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jeran 
oyakdo 
giiak 
gurissya 
kucya 
puro 
kesomoroy 
kayi 

kalay 
burundi 
upok/do 
orak 
gonor 
takoria 
bala ka go 
ese 
neur/nour centipede— 
memriam 
aka 

pulo - ro 
binog’ 
asiyana 
banog’ 
basiyana 
tini jano ~ nasiyana — 
irime 
kojon 
ekonta 
sirguri 

bua alonan 
unuf sor 
rieri/riari 
tunlad 
buja 

orm) 

jaro 


dudirs 


ae 
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end 

nest 

crow 

name of a fish 


9? 


kind of ant 
red aut 
insect inside anthill 
small type of mosquito 
two ends of bow 

cake 

hand plough 
‘palas’ tree 
scale of fish 
louse 


mongoose 
centipede 
insect 

worm 

alone 

one man 

two men 

we were two 
we were three 
Let it be 
ironsmith 
post — evening 
midnight 

husk 

sling 

tattoo 

flat rice 
popped rice 
puffed rice 
stale 

border of cloth 
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ere — pestle 
mareya — rivulet 
tuntulu — blunt 
goreinje — liver 
atamaiije — heart 

Era | - flesh; meat 
gona — ear Wax 
hataro — tail 

berenda — wart 

bhari — excrement 
debon - rainbow 

pula — hollow of tree 
konkom - totem 

tibon — root 

kulab — wood apple 
keker — string - 
kokoij’ — rice gruel 


gelasin — honey comb 
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THE STORY OF LUNAR ECLIPSE 
(SORA TEXT)? 


Ranganayaki Mahapatra 
B. P. Mahapatra 


1. bo-dinna-lefion uyui-on do songaj-on 
er—-roban-lo-ji. 
One day the sun and the moon met, 
bo-one dinna-day lenon-in/at, 
uyUn-sun on-noun marker, do-and, 
ongaj-moon on-Nm, 
or-reciprocal robani-meet lo-PtT ji-3rd Pl. Sub. 


2. do uyus-on-adon ongaj-on lem-€-ten 
Then the moon saluted the sun. 
do-then, adon-to, 
lem-salute ¢-3rd Ob. ten-PtT 


3. atiki kursi-lefon gob-—le-ji 
Then they sat on chairs. 
atiki-then, kursi-chair leion-in/on, 
gob-sit le-Pt T. ji-3rd Pl. Sub. 


4. onten odnen ofgaj-sn gam-t-ten, 
‘‘on—nom aor Sfe on-ftn aor’ gam-It 
ongaj-an uyun-on—-adon gam-t-ten. 
Then the moon asked him, “‘Whose sons would-be more in 
number, your or mine ?’’-So said the moon to the sun. 
enten-that, odnen-time 


This is astory on lunar eclipse. When there is lunar eclipse the Soras 
think that the moon is swallowed by the sun. The reason for that is given in 
this story Besides, the sun ate all h’s sons, so he is seen alone in the sky 
The moon, on the other hand, is always seen with his children-the stars. 
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gam-say ¢-3rd Ob. ten-PtT, 
on-son nom-—your, 
aor-more/many/much, Sre-or 
on-son ff€n—mine, 

gaml¢-—so said (Participle) 


5. anten adnon uyun-an gam-—€-ten, “‘on-ntn 
aor do bojboj renabti janan dako’’ 
gam-s-ten. 7 
Then the sun said, ‘‘My sons are many and they 
are stronger too’’, so he said to him. 
bojboj--very, ronobti-strong, jonan—too/also, 

- dako-are. 


6. onten atiki ongaj-on gam-¢-ten, “‘ijja, 
on-nitn aor do langa’’, gam-—€-ten. 
Then the moon said—‘‘No my sons are many and they are 
very handsome’’-so he said. 
ijja-no, langa—beautiful/handsome/pretty 


7. bar ont-atiki ofgaj-on uyun—on—-adon 
jolda-l¢ gam-—{-ten. “‘nemi 9on-ftn 
koddib jum-l-ay eten-+son gam-l¢n-dén | 
dij-fitn pasij buten rujum-mé gam-l€ 
jum-l-ay’’. . 
Then the moon Jied to the sun, ‘“‘Today I ate 
all my sons, because who can give food to so 
many children? So I ate them’’. 
bar—again, ont-that atiki-after 
jolda—lie/false 1€-Participle, 
nomi-today, koddib-all of them, 
jum-eat I-PtT. ay-Ist Sub, 
eten—what ason—for (why/because), 
gam-say l€ndén-Participle, 
dij - so many #€n - mine, pesij - children, 
buten — who, rujum - support. 


8. gam-l€ golofi-en otod- jod-le 
od-suj-E- ten asan uyun-on der—n€- ten. 
So when he showed his red mouth after eating 
some berries, he (the sun) believed him. 
(Note ~ ‘poi’ berries when chewed make the mouth red.) 
golon — ‘poi’ berries, atod —- mouth, jod — smear; 
ob — causative suj - see, der-— believe. 
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9 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


biido ongaj—on posij-on—adon ajaraj 
pela-leion rtb-lé doko-€-ten. 

But the moon never ate his children, and he kept 
them covered in a box. 

binds — but, ajaraj — false/lie, pela — basket 

rib — to cover, doko — keep. 


ont—atiki uyun—an janan anin adn-on 
jum-€ ten. 

Then the sun ate his sons too.. 

anin — he/his, aon — son 


atiki ofgaj-en anin aon-en-ji pela-lenon 
seren oam-—dun—-E-— ten. 

Later the moon got his sons out from the basket. 
atiki - later/then, ji- Pl. marker, 

soren — from, omdun — bring out. 


do saledten uyun-on bojboj barob-le 
gam-é- ten, ‘‘nemi amon jolda-l-ii ason 
fién don-nem anante roban—t-om 
soledten mo-t-om’’ gam-l€é sibdej-E- ten. 


Then the sun became very angry and said ~ ‘‘Today you 
told me lies, so from now on if I ever meet you I will 


swallow you’’, and he took a vow. 
soledten — at once, bojboj — very, barab—anger, 


amon — you, jolda — lie 1-PtT. if - 1st Ob., 


nen-—I, don —- to nom — you, anante — whenever, 
roban — meet t -non Pt. T. 9m - 2nd Ob, 
mo - swallow/devour, sibdej - take an oath. 


gnten ason ongaj—on—adon uyun-on 

m)-t&é gam-l€ sora mor-an-ji sder-nan 

dako doetegoy jonan gam-te-ji- 

That is why the sun is swallowing the moon and 
this is what the Sora people believe. So this is. 
why they tell this story. 7 

adon — to, mo — swallow t€é- NonPtT. Overt 
3rd Ob., sora — Soras, mor — people 

oder - belief nan —- Nm, dako - is/exist, 

etegoy - thus/similarly, gam — say to- Non PtT. 
ji - 3rd pl. Sub. 
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THE STORY OF TWO GIRLS? (EXCERPT 
FROM A JURAY TEXT) 


pirba-n koraj’ bagu dasiri-boj-an* 
Before-in again two girl-tag—nom, 
Once upon a time there were two girls who were 


\Juray is a closely-related sister language of the better-known Sora (or 
Savara). It has approximately 6-7000 speakers and is spoken in ca. 25-30 
villages in Ganjam District, Orissa and neighbouring districts in both Andhra 
Pradesh and Orissa. 


This Juray text was elicited from Bishomboro Buya of Village Munu-sin 
(Oriya Munnisini), Ganjam, Orissa, during ca. 2 weeks of field work conducted 
in 1972. 


I wish to thank Khageswar Mahapatra, Professor of Oriya, Visva-Bharati 
University, Santiniketan, my co-worker and interpreter, whose aid was 
invaluable The field work on which this paper is based was supported bya 
grant from the National Science Foundation (USA). 


8The transcription of the text is loosely phonemic in nature, and is 
based on the first, necessarily preliminary studies of the possible phonemic 
system of Juray. To the best of our knowledge, the work on Juray in 1972 was 
the first serious linguistic work undertaken on the language, as up to that time, 
it had been thought that Juray was merely a dialect of Sora. 


As such, there are bound to be a number of inconsistencies in the 
notation, especially of vowels, and in the attempted preliminary morphological 
breakdown. Indeed, some of the more morphologically complex items have 
yet to be analysed. However, as no texts of Juray exist with even such 
preliminary translation into English and/or analysis it was felt that even such 
preliminary and imperfect textual material would be of) linguistic interest, 
and it is for that reason the text (in highly excerpted form) is presented here. 
The text represents the first 10 pages of a 25 page text. 

Juray’s phonemic system is basically the same as that of Sora’s: 

Ip t K @@g cs jm i & 61 £3 

cs 3 oe & a(t - Rae 


» a 


acta aamnibiadae 
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sango~l En-ji $4 nigo~da-l En akantim 
fricend-were-they// friend—being one (together) 

friends. Since they were friends with each other 
bulele kab-bara-lon, kosto-lon, mano (9) i-an—- baHte 
wandering around work-ed trouble— pleasure— with 


they stayed (together) when they moved from place to place as they 
doko-| an-ji 

stay~ed—they 

worked, in troub’es and in good times. 


bo—mij’—ta bagu~n-ji kadari-lén-ji 

one—day two-nom.~plural talk -ed-they (converse) 

One day the two said to each other: 

e sango ma?a(9)n—JEn ralab ba-n 

O friend come—us siari fruit-for 

“Oh, friend, come let’s go (get) fruit from the siari vine’ i 

E(i)ye gaml € korarilon—ji Jy Ee 
‘let’s go’ saying converse-d—they laf 22 DN 
(that’s what) they said to one another. /% ss < FZ ach 
E1ele-dén maaatan Eye |/ B\ gt } 
This—since come(:)then It’s go / 


“If that’s what you want then, come on, let’s go.”’ 


However, certain phonetic differences are evident: [£] has a schwa 
offglide and seems to be produced at a lower ‘ tone’’ or “‘register’’ which 
frequently exhibits laryngeal stricture; fuither there is, at least phonetically 
(and possibly phonemically as well) ‘‘creaky voice’? (H) which is almost 
exactly like that found in Gorum, Juray’s other sister-language. In Gorum 
however, creaky voice is definitely phonemic. The situation for Juray is 
unclear at this early stage of investigations. As evidenced by various sets of 
minimal pairs, as in Sora, /2/ and /a/, /t/ and /e/, /if and /e/, etc. must be 
considered to be phonemically distinct. Unlike Sora, however, which only 
shows variations in such pairs acro-s dialects Juray shows variation within a 
dialect, an indicat.on that such distinctions Seem to be in the midstof breaking 
down in certain environments. In Juray also, there is frequent variation in 
verbal endings between (t]and [9] ard in infixes suchas < or >) between 
[3] and [i], something which would not be permissible in a consistent Sora 


d alect. 


Final/b, d, g and j/are glottalized as in Gorum and several other Munda 
languages but in environments which are comparatively restsicted (e g. in final 
and morpheme-final-before-obstruents environments.) Because the environ- 
ments are different than in most of the other languages glottalization has been 
indicated for these obstruents as, e.g. j’ [y’]. 
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Stal-dEna maa(2)tan eye gam-n-ji 
This-since come on: let's go say-pst-plu 

Siace this was the case, “‘come on, let's go" (they doth) said. 
Keraj : sidien  bagu-n-ji en 

agaia Then two-nom-plu “oeh-ah” 

(iatj.) Then both of them (said) : “Oh, oh 


sanaj-an ason-lan tayor-en itay dolaj leg—nt 
distance-nom. because of road-on such hunger will feel-me 
because it is so far, Pl feel hungry and thirsty on the way. 


itay irgalog—as etiy esankena atuad-kuru-a| 
such thirst-feel-me that because of gourd-gruelnom 
For that reason, let's take some 


S—paii-? gamig bar bagu-n-ji 

let s take saying Then two-a0m-plu 
gourd-gruel (with as) (they said). Then both of them took 
bagu atug-kuru-ag pag-Ee-ji |) = jiréaji 
two gourd-gruel-nom. take-pst-plural  go-pst.—ple. 
two gourds of gruel. Thy went. 

jire jire jire jira bo-beru pad-€n-ji!’ 
going, going while going mountain cross-pst-pla. 


They kept on going; while going they crossed a mountain. 

aire bo-beru dskik)olo bo-bderu pad-€n-ji |} 

more | mountain stay—pst mountain cross-pst-pla. 

There was stillanother mountain; (so) they crossed another 
mountain. 

ar bo-beru dekkolo a tenui? (on original tape but BB. 


again L-mountain stay-pst final corrects to @ fanmiy” ) 
Still one mountain remained (which was) the last 


beru!! boj" sorra beru dokko-len 

mountain: one big(:) mountain stay-pst. 

mountain: (this was) a (very) big mountain. 

sti a—beru lo sod-—tarla?ay—nib-—on dakkot-lea 


That mouataic-jn only-siari -—bush-nom. were 
Only in that (particular) mountaia were the “‘siari bushes. 
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ati (originally said tiy) lalay-E0-ji*  job’beru ravad~on . 
Those siafi~ ? a lot siari-nom 
Those (siari bushes) (bore?) much siarzi fruit. 


aj // sidley pab ~pad-lon-ji 
fruit Then unload ~ pst~plural 

Then they unloaded (their things) 
aboy jag’ ~ga-loy~ an dakko-En-ji 
J place ~ in-nom. keep—pst. ~plural 
in one place (and) put down their 
otuy-kuru sidlay iNa~rods—ji 
gourd-gruel then went—pick—plural 
gourds of grucl ; then they went to do the picking. 
bagu-n-ji rod-En-ji rodén-ji sidlen 
two-nom- plu.  pick—pst-they then 
The two of them picked (and) picked, Then, 
bal-E0-ji jom-En-gi rod-En-ji bal-En-ji 
roast—pst—plu. cat—pst. plu. pick—pst—plu. 
they roasted they ate, they picked, they roasted 
jom-Ep-ji ed’ ~—telotim dolaj-En-ji I] 
eat—pst—plu. that manner // hunger—pst—plural 
they ate (going on) in that way. They got hungry, (then) 
a?drolon-ji siled-len ero 
(7) as they felt hungry then a. 
{NS form unusual since dolej ‘hunger’} 
Since they were feeling hungry then (they said) , “oh, 
$ango dolej—laq-ten dilHne, irgaloy—ton 
friend hunger-—feeling so much thirst—fee ling 


[NB irgal ‘thirst’ :] 
friend, (l am) feeling so hungry and so thirsty. 
dolaj—-on beg (2) noygoy otuyg—-kuru-n9m ab’mo7 
hunger-nom. so soon gourd-gruel-your first 
‘Since (you gt) hungry so soon then first 


"ja?ay-tn-ji: the gloss in the original text was given as siari trees which 

would be all right for the context. However, note the vowel inconsistencies- 

_ -an-ji is the expected plural form The reverse is the case for p2b’-ped-lan-ji 
where one might expect ¢ on the basis of repeated forms with ¢n-ji. 


* 
ie 
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€-ga-dd tiki-o agn / 
we-drink-having later on mine / ; ; 
lets drink your gourd-gruel, later on (we'll drink) mine. 


anid&a sori-d&n Agn-ate cgay, gam€n |! 

finishing afterwards-then mine-that we-drink, (each) said |) 

When it’s finished, afterwards we'll drink the one that’s mine, 
(each) said. 


oyaton saygo gam-£n | sidion , gay €n-ji 
yes-then _— friend said then drink—pst-plu. 
“ves, ok then” each friend said. , Then, they drank up. 


gay €n-ji-ki aire rod-€n-ji, bal-€n-ji jom-€n-ji 
drink—pst-plu-that more pick—pst-plu. roast—pst—plu. eat—pst-plu/ 
And when they'd druaok, they picked and roasted and ate some more. 


aga aiid-En [atu2kuru?ki] (< /etu?—kuru-n-ki} 
when finish-ed gourd—gruel-nom. —that (done) 

After they'd finished the gourd of gruel, 

nomi dolaj—an irgal-an asanlen “beganom saygo, 
now hunger-nom, thirst-nom. because of “‘so soon friend 


Then, because of (their hunger and thirst) [the other said]: ‘So 


otuy-kuru-nem todeko €-ga-€ / agera[m] 
gourd-gruel-your-so is let’s drink” as said 
soon friend, there is your gruel, let’s drink it :” Just (after) 


ais aga | otuy—kuru-nem tiy-l-im-—do aEn 
when gourd-gruel-your give—pst-me-when I 
saying that the other one said ‘Hey.’ when you've given me. 


otuy-kuru-aign tiy—om/ 
gourd-gruel-my give—you/)} 
your gourd of gruel, shall I give you mine ? 


amen to ed’tiy-l-ia ini-gamle 
you then (Or) neg. -give—pst._me why-for 
Well you didn’t give me any. why 


tiy-3m gam-l-anin 
give-—Q opt. - you (sO) say—pst-3rd prs. 
should I give you (any) ? SO saying 


keai-En-ki Sidlon jit-{e) (-) sed- En i 
curse—pst—having then go- -—jtag] -pst. 
she cursed (her) and then went away, 
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a~jit~en anin 
the-go~pst she 
As she went away 
dolaj-sn 
hunger 


eNgana) 
what shall I do? 
What shall I do, 


jir-t-sy—Jeé gamle, jir-tn 
go-will- I (then) saying go~pst 
She wnt, saying, “I'll go then” ; 


jylt-én 5; anin anagod’ 


t. she separate ~path 


irgal-on 
thirst say~ing// 
saying “hunger, thirst :’’ 
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yEyé-lo-lan teten : “se 
cry-(tag}-pst 
(she) cried there: “yah: 


‘pah:’ 


gamle 


anin ana~god 
she different~path 


One went on 


jir-En/ 
go-pst. 


gO~ps 
a separate path (one way) and the other went ona separate path 


ain~ate 
she~that gruel 


kugu-n pa)-—dom-lan- ti 
take-self—pst-that 


the other way. 


ta9or-on do\3j 
path hunger 


The one who took the gruel with her on her way, 


irgal, misi-dén 


gal(s) gal(s) jir-En =; 


thirst also drinking-drinking went 

went drinking along the way when she was hungry or thirsty. 
4si7-9n tufi-En ; ain—ate dojaj—sn bart € 
home reach—ed The one who hunger for/from 
(she) reached home. The one who 


taor—on a-jir-En 
path the-went 
while going on the way got hungry, 


ar~sb’ -ti jir-ru 
neg. -caus.- - go- 


couldn’t go (home). 


toy ran apoyen ; bobiru 

That one l-mountain 
path/way missed That one 
she missed the path on the way. 
pod’ -le - a-jir-rén atima beru 
cross—ed the - went again that mountain 
crossed one (particular) mountain, (afd)-while going, (she) 
illay du)-ne |/ buibule-dam-Ial-lan 
came reach-ed wander-self-cont —past 


again came to the (same) mountain. 


oHmo-kinre7-on // sidion 
inside-forest-nom. then 
in the forest. Then, 


ah 


She kept wandering 


mad’-—do 
more 
(she was) feeling 
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ad’-ro—loj-¢n sidlon “heath 

hungry-feel—past then pen E 

even hungrier; then, , (she said): foo!’’, 

int )ganay inigay ini jom—ay, gaml € mad’do 

what-do-shall what drink what eat-shall said more 

What shall I do? What will I drink? What will I eat ? As she said 

(t) sinta—lon // ab9j’ [aboy’] 

worry-pst. One 

this, she became even more worried. Someone 

ara—nob-3n (doko) anib-lo?-on ta?kum-dal € 

tree the (was) tree—under sitting—doing, 

was under a tree; While sitting under a tree, 

a-gorij-an boj’ bandan gij -ta-En ; 

That sight-—was one pond appeat—ed 

(after) seeing that, a pond appeared (became visible) ; 

o-dire oy-le a banda, a da?a(y) iH-togan-ay gaml € 

that being that pond, that water go- drink -will saying 

Since that happened, she said I’llgo drink that water (from) 
that pond; 

aroy En yeny €n-ki gén-tay a somay da?a-n 

from going by going drawing water that time the water 

SO saying, when she went (there), just as she went todraw the water 

pondrey -délo// ‘ ‘‘si”  ENganay, da?a-ted gamle 

dried up —-did what—do water not saying 


the water (suddenly) dried up // ‘‘Foo’? What shall I do, there 
isn’t (any) 
ted’-te sid’lon a—gorij—on aera—boj’ 
there then that-sight-from another—one 
water; then in the place where that sight had appeared there was 
another one. 


> 


9lo-da—n gij'-En | tiroyleé alo 
Tiver—water-then see-past / _ that being so, river 

she saw river water. Since that was the case, (She said) 
iHtoki ito-ganay gaml € ari-En 
going-since drink-go-shall Saying going—-from 


I’m going to go to the driver to drink; and so saying, 
slo-da-n ss tu? En-ki “‘g entay da-n” (a) goram-en a—di-n © 
river—water reach-ed-when draw-will water from saying (that) 


just as” 
when she went and reached the river water,(and said) “‘I’lld raw water, 
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a—di-n pondrsy - delo || 
atthe time of  dried-up - did 
just as she that (it) suddenly dried up. 


i inika -a-koram-— l| ad’—ne-go a 

pah: what luck this -way (that) 
*“Foo: what luck :’’ “*‘This is the way that 
a—god-tana god’ -tol-ii gamle: 

happening happen —ed-to me Saying 

things keep happening to me”’ and saying this she felt 
maHad’ -do duko-la // air agirij-En (?a-gorij-En) 
more (:) pain-ed again from seeing/ the sight 
even more unhappy. Again, another vision. 

boyo arboj, god’ —da-da-—n / 

one-— again/another well —water 

(came) again, (of) well —water/ 

gij-En tiroyle a-—god’ —da- da iHteganay 

see—pst that being so that-well-water go and drink -shall 


She saw it (and since she did (she said ) I'll go and drink 
that well water. 


gamle, da-n ariyen jitryén tu”-En-ki, 
saying water from going weat reach-ed-since 
saying, when she went and reached the water ‘“‘I will 
gentay gamle agorenen (a-g>or>en-en) adi-n 
draw-will I saying drawing of water at the time of 
draw (it) ; just as she was (about to) draw (it) it 

pondroy — délo // ‘*tse”” insdél-ih inotod 
dried up-—did Seni what become-I what to do 
suddenly dried up ‘*foo!’’ what will happen to me, what 
initab’ -uay gamle mad’ —do tsintalan 

what —do-I saying more worried (Or,) 
to do, what shall I do? and saying this (she) 
dukolon tanay-le sedén / 

pained standing-remained 


stood standing around getting more worried and unhappy. 


sidlon , airéd-te aired-ne arayanén 
then another ? from looking 
Then, from looking one place and another, 


boj’ boru-n porod tod-on gij-En// a-porod-tod’-mor 
one mountain smoke fire see—pst. smoke-fire—person 
she saw smoke and fire in a mountain. 
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amoy iylle i’d-ninoyle daHa-den bed’-le 
near going whatever water-if asking 


Whatever person is making fire and smoke, if I go near him and 


ganay gamle jiréo 
drink-shall saying went 
ask for water , I’ll drink (be able to drink). so saying she went. 
a-jirry €n —ate iylo—-gij-En aboj’ k in a—n 
the-going —from from going and seeing one tiger 
When she went, she went and saw a tiger boiling cloth. 
din-kab-len // ilab pinne (H) 
boil-cloth—was going ? asked 

She went and asked her: 
‘“*e aio!”” nay jijid daHa-n maHad’-do irgal-t-ii 
e grandma give little water-nom. more/very thirst —-me 


‘<C grandma, give me a little water (for) I’m very thirsty and 
ga—da-tom-—nay 

drink Pil 

I’d drink water.”’ 


kina—n a—bar-ne ind gam-¢€n : “ijud’l en* 

tiger speech | what-said no grand daughter 

the tiger’s speech-what she said was: er no grand daughter 
nomi osubid’da-dom kosto—d2m 

now disadvantage (especially) difficulty (especially) 
right now, it is especially difficult, a big disadvantage 

grab’ ti-tiyom jod’-di-irgaltin 

I cannot give you if -thirsty-to me 

I cannot give you any; if you are saying’ I’m 

doloj’-t-if gamte irgallom dolaj’-nem 
hunger— to me you are saying ” thirst-your, hunger-your 
thirsty, I’m hungry” then in order to 
andb’-tod’tod’—ason-—lon, da?a—n tiy-t-om siyna 
satisfy -for water give—will-you but 
satisfy your thirst and hunger, I’ll give you water, but 


‘Should be ij’ja ud’-Inga ‘no, grandchild’’ but tigers apparently speak 
differently from human beings so her speech is slurred and growling (and 
includes more impressive-sounding but obviously false -Oriya- words.) 
Throughout the text, the tiger’s speech has such slurrings and use of Oriya, 
presumably to indicate her non humanness and perfidious behaviour. (In fact, 
the whole story has rather the aura of a Munda “‘Little Red Riding Hood”’.) 
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tirroy oba—nom laHkoda/ ob’ba-nom® 
first brother—your you Carry; brother-your 
first you carry your brother; 
lakod-En-den ién tiy-t-om/ 
carry— -if I give-fut-you 
if you carry your brother I’}l give you (some). 
€nganay gamle dolajan a a-—kosto-gij-lé 
what-do-I saying hunger- of trouble seeing 
Saying, What shallI do, seeing the trouble of (this) hunger 
irgal-on adondo gij’le inayaton ayo 
thirst punishment seeing give-then grandmother 
seeing the punishment of (this) thirst,’ give (him to me) then, 
| grandmother 
lakod’-t-ay”’ gamle, lakod €n lakod ¢n-ki 
carry-fut-I saying carried carried-since 
I'll carry him”; so saying, she carried him. Since she 
bob’—y-—on 
pacify—child 
carried him she pacified him : (sings a song) _ 
Song: y¢ :-don yeé:-don s9?9-tom-aon 
cry—don’t cry—don’t stink—mouth-child 
Don’t cry, don’t cry child with the stinking mouth 
ye:—don ye:-don €len-tom awon 
Cry-don’t cry—don’t fishy-mouth-— child 
Don’t cry, don’t cry child with the fishy-smelling 
| mouth. 
gamlé/ 
said 
beb’ -y-¢n-ki sib-y €n a-sorib-En y€HEn 
pacify—pst-that pinch-pst. the-pinching-pst cry-—pst. 
After pacifying him she pinched him; the child cried from being 
pinched 
inoa-gam-lE siby €n y€HEn pesij-En-den 15jiray-to 
what-for pinched cry—pst child-if let-come-then 


Why’d she pinch him, since he cried-well “if he’s a ‘child’ then 


SAgain the tiger’s speech is deliberately full of mistakes, slurring and/ 
or Oriya-isms. Note the same sentence containing aba-nam as well as 
ob’ -ba-nam ; laHked-a and lakod-gn-dgen ;. 
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iyay-to ai lakod-do angen ; da?a-t-ii-to gam-En /} 
come-let.. carry-and ? water-give me let said. 


let her come soon, let her come and carry her son; let her give me 
‘water,’’ she said. 


oti kina-n gam-£n indon ¢ka ‘| udlén ab’-y Ete 
that tiger say—pst why- (eka) grandchild cause—cry-ing? 
That tiger said: grand daughter, why are you making your 

ob’ —ba—nom a-goram-—€n ind gamle 1o?o 
brother-your the-saying-pst . what saying also 

brother cry? And just as she said that , (the girl) said 

ayo y€te inoted n(ijsEn did’-te © beb’-yo-tay - do 
grandma, cries nothing J so much, pacify-ing-I_-having 
“© grandma, (his) crying is nothing, uh-I have been pacifying 


ag’korin (€) syle | _. sidlen . yaHa-roy 
not—being silént-since then come-first 
him (but) still he is not being silent; so, come ahead and 


ay-meme-a mad’-do y&te/ iy €n_ sidlon memeEn/ 
come-suckle-impt. more cry-will/ went then suckle—pst 
give him milk or else he’ll cry more. She went then and suckled him. 
ilom—-mEmEa _Sidlon . nay-dinoted-ayo- 

went-suckled then give-some— grandmother 

She went and suckled him: afterwards (the girl said) °° give 


irgal da-—t-ii daHa-n tiy-in ai /} . nemenon 
thirst accrues-me.water-nom. give-me. °... wait 
me.something, I’m thirsty, give-me water, ay. “Wait, 
sad’-tim-on angs sad’-tay f€n dinkab-anon da?a—a 

“Tl finish when. finish-will I | wash-clothes water-nom.. 
first I’ll finish up; when I finish washing clothes 3 

tiy-tom - -..memidi Em | -pon. . tiy-om./: + lakoderoj’-noa . 
give-will-you now 2 give-you _carry-first 

Pll give you water; should I give you now ? First, carry (him) 
air gam-En l| aia ? lakdd-En I| - 
again said. “a gain .  Carri-ed. 

again, she said. She carried him again. 

sete lotim  sad’-limon din-kab-on sad En kina (n) 


hence from _— evening—in boil-clothes -nominal finished tiger 
After that the tiger finished the boiling of the clothes in the evening 
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sad €n-ki : nay-Et En ayo . iéo 
Having finished give-s. t. grandma I 
Since she’d finished (the girl said): ‘give (me) something, 


jir-t-ed’ En-asohlon loned’-tod’—den jirte 
go - -—for, because dark—become- /when, if/go-shall 
when, (may) 


because I have to go; (if it should become) dark I’ll go. 


daHa-n tiy / a-g<or>am-Em ‘na: 
water give the-saying—pst take 
give (me) water: When she said this, (the tiger said) 


ké-Ere [koriodanga] (pres. < korio-da-n ga) gamle 
here: starch drink : starch drink saying 
“there, take— drink starch’’, and saying this 


korio-da-n__tiy-En / Enganay gamlé: keris-da-n—ga-en 
starch give—pst. what to do saying starch- drink-pst 
she gave her starch. Saying ‘‘what to do”’ she drank the starch, 


perana—lobo silod’—lon tag’galén 
(to save her life [?] afterward night-pst. 
in order to save her life. Afterwards it became night. 


jijide tag’galen-ki_: ‘‘iirted’-ton ayo 
Jittle dark—pst-since go- shallthen grandmother 
As it had become a little dark (she said) I’ll go then, grandma. 


a-g<or>am-€n ay: Engale jirte did’-ta kosto-lon 
nom-—saying—pst ay. how you-go-will so much trouble- 

; from 
As she said this (the tiger said) ** So, how will you go, 


bonsay-—l-om nomijirte 
save —ed-you now (you) going 
I saved you from so much trouble and now you’re going: 


gamén-—dén E”gale gadele sed’-lod’- d&n_ ayjir-i? 
say -if how it is accompany- if come-me 
If you say, that’s how it is, if you accompany me, come on 


emtun—sin-lon sed’lay jir-in ti-ob’ba-nom_ lakoda 
up to house accompany come-me_ that—brother-your 
carry 


With me up to the house, come accompany me, Carry your brother 
there: 
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se Cigamay gamlS ati pasijen = Rkod-Ea lakod-hi 
she what to do sald that child-nom. caryy-pst. carry-that 
(The git! said) phoo! what tw do,” and she carried that child; 


pasij-an = a-gram-gam kina-n-322 lakod-er-hi 
child-nom. the saying i tiger-nom. ~child carry—pst-that 
saying all the while she was carrying him that the child was the 


tiger’s sont 
jir-S2-ji (a}-siq-2n jie-en-ji-ki tea-Se-ji 
go-pst-plu =home-nom. went-plu—that reach-pst—pha 
they went home. Since they’d gone, they reached home. 
tud-aa-ji-hi ti Kina-a sindrt-a Gakodakoy-22 


reach-ple-that that‘ tiger-nom. cloth-aem. keep-pst. 
As they'd reached home, that tiger (Kept and) hung the doth up 


ara garaai-2n “< pao lakod-roy° ~ gam-Sa 
hang—past take carry-first 
(saying to the girl: “* first, take and carry (him). ” 


sidlen sad-Sa-hi nay! pesi}--n0OSss nod -tay 

then finish-pst-that give child-nom. carry-shall 

Then, since she'd finished (she said) “‘give (Rim to me) PH carry 

him aad 

meme-tay gam-Sa sidlan j2-Sall_ /* 

suckie-shaliI say-pst then hand over-pst 

suckle him: then the child was handed over (literally ®t prodably 
means-—‘she (the tiger) put out her hands to receive the 
child” but the gloss for f— is unclear in the text.) 


sidan ja-Se-ki*® = jir-ted-den ayo gam-Sa: 
after handed over-that go-should grandma say—pst pe 
After, having handed over the child she said “I should go, grandma 


‘Note unusual (and unexplained) use of H. This is prodebiy an attemat 
to imitate the tiger's growling voice However, [¢] im Jeray, as mentioned 
earlier is most frequently heard with PH] offglide, so this may merely refect 
displacement of the ofigiide, to the end of the word. Again oer knowledge 
of the vocalic patterning is still too scanty and limited to be sere. 

*The use of -47 im Juray seems to parallel that of ~<a: in Goram. RE 
a clitic which literally means “that in the Desia transition: however. 2 is aed 
to indicate transition froca one verbal action to another aed is strictly a narrative 
device. Translations in English hence vary as “since be did X, .” or “Having 
done X™, ... or even “He X-ed and ...* 
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angal & jirte gamte lono—non Ero-eba biyo-non 
how go-shall saying (you) today-then stay-let’s tomorrow-then 
yes, you are saying ‘how shall I go’; let’s stay (together) for 


dota—n jira kuru-ton daHa-tod iHnin-tod Engal jirte 
morning go!  gruel—not water-not nothing how go-will 
today then, tomorrow morning (you can) go; you have no gruel 
you haven’t any water, you have nothing, how will you go? 


“tse”? EnganayH k€Ento ad’-namdr €f-in ma gamle 
*‘chi’” what-do-I this one not leave me ever saying 
*‘foo”’ what willl do? This one will never leave me; having said 
jog’gyén (H,* (repeats as jaHgyenH) // ted’-tagoe lud-en-ji // 
wait-—pst. that night sleep-pst-plu. 
this, she waited. That night they slept. 


®Note the glottalized g’ which is permissible in Juray, asin Gorum 
but which does not exist in Sora. 
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KINSHIP TERMS IN JAFFNA SOCIETY : 
A SOCIOLINGUISTIC APPRAISAL 


S. Suseendirarajah | 
University of Jaffna 


1. Ananalysis of the social uses and functions of the 
kinship terms in relation to the social patterns of life in the 
Jaffna Tamil society which is predominantly Hindu in religion is 
attempted herein with a modest historical explanation of the form, 
use and semantics of these terms wherever possible and necessary?. 
As would be expected the structure of the kinship terminology 
in the spoken Tamil of Jaffna differs very significantly from the 
structures described in other dialects of Tamil both in their 
semantic content and functions?. 


IThis study is chiefly based on the author’s observations and data collecteg 
in three villages around Kankesanturai during the past few years. What is 
said in this paper may not hold true for other parts of the Jaffna peninsula 
in toto. Anelaborate study covering mavy more villages remains a desider- 
atum. 

The author is grateful to all those who he'ped him to gather the necess- 
ary materials for this paper. They are too many to be mentioned and thanked 
individually. 


An earlier version of this paper was read at one of the monthly seminars 
conducted by the Evelyn Rutnam Institute for Inter Cultural Studies, Jaffna. 


*Kinship terms in the literary Tamil had differed from period to period 
in the history of Tamil language and Tamil society. For example attan was 
the early term for ‘father’ and annai (aay) for ‘mother’ For details see Meena- 
kshisundaran, T.P, 1968 The Kinship Terms in Tamil, Indian Linguistics, 
Vol. 27, pp 18-52, Poona. 


Kinship terminology has also differed to this day between varieties of 
Tamil based on social and regional differences. For example terms like aay, 
‘mother’, attai ‘father’s sister’ or ‘wife’s mother’ or ‘husband’s mother’ 
koLunti ‘wife’s sister’, koLuntan ‘husband’s brother’ naatanaar ‘husband’s 
sister’ occur in Indian dialects of Tamil but unknown to Jaffna dialect of 
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The analysis is herein confined to the kin terms used by the 
members of a family towards each other®. The concept of family 
is commonly expressed in Tamil by the term kuTumpam. A few 
decades ago the term samsaaram or samusaaram was also in use. 
Now this has almost fallen into disuse perhaps except in the 
speech of some Brahmins and a few others who talk of things and 
matters with a religious (Saivism) bias. A family manis known as 
kuTumpastan or more commonly as kuTumpa-k-kaaRan and a 
woman as kuTumpa-k-kaaRi. A man with children is known as 
pillai kuTTi-k-kaaRan and a woman as piLLai kuT Ti-k-kaaRi. 
A married p2rson without children is malaTu, malaTan and 
maLaTi being the masculioe and feminine forms respectively. 


In the Jaffna society a person has a choice among several 
terms to identify his kinsmen and describe broadly the kind of 
relationship he has with them both consanguineous and affinal. His 
terms of choice are : kuuTa—-p-piRantavar or oru taay (vayiRRu-p-) 
piLLai ‘born together/childrea born of same mother (mother’s 
womb)’, tulakku—k—kaaRar ‘people who share pollution’, campan- 
tiyaL ‘relations by marriage’, ina canam ‘relations in a general 
way’, uRRaar uRavinar ‘relations and friends (who are like 
relations)’, oree aakkaL ‘one people’, oru capai canti-k-kaaRar 
‘people who sit together and eat (at ceremonies)’, oru vaLiyilai 
conta-k-kaaRar ‘relations in a restricted way’, pala vaLiyilai 
conta—k-kaaRar ‘relations in many ways’ and so forth’. All these 
terms are plural in sense. Most of these terms have corresponding 
masculine and feminine forms in the singular. For instance 
tuTakku-k-kaaRan and conta-k-kaaRan are masculine whereas 
tuTakku-k—-kaaRi and conta-k-kaRi are feminine. Broadly these 
terms indicate degrees of either a close relationship, distant rel- 
ationship ora relationship varying in degrees between the first 


Tamil. The Muslim dialects of Tamil and the Indian Brahmin dialects of 
Tamil have a nuvber of kinship terms that do not occur in other dialects. 
See Shanmugampillai, M., 1965 Caste Isoglosses in Kinship Terms, Anthropo- 
logical Linguistics, 7:3, pp 59-66 Bloomington. Also see Raihana Raheem, 
1975 A Study of the Kinship Terms of the Moor Commuaity in Ceylon, Ph D. 
diss. University of Leeds. | 

’Family is herein considered to be composed of husband, wife and 
siblings. 

‘These terms donot represent well-knit categories and there can be 
overlappings. But generally no one makes his choice at random. 

Parallel terminologies could be foued for some of these terms in other 
Asian languages too. For instance Sinhala uses eka minissu ‘one people’ to 
indicate the kind of kinship denoted in Tamil by the term oree aakkaL, 
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two types. With regard to some kin terms one may also adopt 
another broad scale to differentiate the nature of kin—link as either 
Conta ‘own’, vaLatta ‘adopted’ or ‘fostered’ or ONTai_ vilTa 
‘step’.© Examples: conta makaa ‘own son’, vaLatta makan ‘adopted 
son’, oNTai vif Ta makan ‘step son’. The third type, oNTai vilTa 
is usually used with sibling terms to differentiate between own 
siblings and parallel cousins. Kin terms with these modifiers fun- 


ction only as reference terms. 


Most kinship terms. in Tamil function both as terms of 
address and terms of reference but some only as terms of reference, 
Functionally the terms of kin address and kin reference belong to 
two diffzrent categories contrasting in their social functions. It is 
interesting to note that when kin terms function only for purposes 
of reference they are free from any social stigma and function as 
common terms for all irrespective of social differences among the 


speakers. 


Most kinship terms have variant forms and the social contexts 
of their use reflect the traditional hierarchical structure of the 
society. All may not make use of all the variants. One may never 
use some of them. But the variants are known to all and all would 
have been hearing them being used inthe society by someone in 
some social situation. The selection of a variant ina particular 
situation differs from group to group and is governed by socio psycho- 
logical factors. In course of time some variants had fallen into 
disuse. A few others are on the verge of falling into disuse. On 
the other hand there have been a few innovations from other 
dialects of Tamil and particularly from the English language into 
Jaffaa Tamil. Some of these innovations have caused certain 
changes in the patterns of kinship term use. All these are again 
due to socio—psychological reasons. Some of these variants are full 
of social marks and they function as indicators of the social position 
or background ofthe user. Different uses of the variant forms 
across different scales such as caste, region, religion, economy, etc. 
reflect the norms, attitudes and socio cultural values cherished by 
groups of people occupying different social levels in the Jaffoa 
society. Thus the choice and use ofa variant in a context does 


Among the Colombo Chetties and the Tamils of Puttalam in Sri Lanka 
a ceremony was performed to adopt a child and the adopted child was called 
maficaL niir piLLai literally ‘turmeric-water child’. See H W. Thambiah 
1959 The Contenis of Thesawalamai, Tamil Culture, April-June issue, 
Madras. 
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not merely depend ona knowledge of its denotation but also on 
the command ofa knowledge of social contexts and attitudes. 
The problematic nature in the use of kinship terms becomes crystal 
clear when anon (Jaffaa) Tamil though knowledgeable in Tamil 
attempts to use them freely in his interactioas without what Hymes 
calls ‘‘communicative competence’’®. Its complex nature will pose 
problems even to a native speaker of Jaffna Tamil when he attempts 
to see it from outside or to explain it to one who belongs toa 
different culture. 


2. Decades ago inthe village society the use of muRai-p- 
peer ‘kin terms’ especially by the younger kins towards older kins 
was a must. Any younger kin whoasa habit did not usea kin 
term towards his older kins was looked down by the society as 
ill-mannered. Use of the personal name of an older kin either 
for address or reference was considered discourteous and therefore 
strictly forbidden. The right choice of an appropriate term to 
address and refer to a kintype was expected, encouraged, insistep 
and emphasized for long in the Jaffna society. It was believed that 
the right choice helped to denote aad maintaia correct relationship 
among kinsfolk which was important particularly from the point of 
mirriage. Sometimes wrong use created misunderstanding and 
eveao ill feeliag. People were generally not in favour of wrong 
marriages that brought about inconsistencies in the use of kin 
terms. The wrong use ofa kin term, no matter what the term 
was, was always corrected. 


Today this system appears to get shattered gradually, to be 
sure, at least among the educated middle class and upper middle 
class VeLLaaLaas of the society. With several fast changes in the 
patterns of family life and modes of social life people do not seem 
to be so serious and particular about the ‘correct’ use of all the 
terms as it was in the early society. On the whole a general 
attitude of relaxation in the traditional use of these terms is notice- 
able in the preseat society. This situation has even necessitated 
the school teacher in lower grades to teach formally the basic kin 
relationships and their appropriate terms of reference and address 
in the class room. Questions are set on the use of these terms for 


‘For a clear understanding of ‘‘communicative competence’’ see Dell 
Hymes 1974 Foundations in Sociolinguistics, Philadelphia : University of 
Pennsylvania Press, p. 75. 
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class tests.” Even in spite of this formal teaching children do not 
seem to use certain kin terms that were regularly used by children 
and others a few decades ago; and from the point of traditionalists 
who uphold a particular system in kinship a few other terms are 
being either wrongly used or misused. 


The kinship terminology and use have thus changed both 
qualitatively and quantitatively corresponding to certain social 
changes. The general tendency seems to be towards a reduction 
in the number of kin terms that are used. Also the kin relation- 
ships are being reduced to a few basic categories. Unlike in 
olden times early marriage is not welcome now and children do not 
get opportunity to use terms like puuTTan ‘great grandfather’ and 
puuTTi ‘great grand-mother’. Dropping of certain terms fiom 
regular use and resorting to other devices such as the use of pet 
names, personal names, part of personal names or substitutes for 
personal names are observed. Sometimes a single kin term is 
being used for a cluster of kin types for which distinct terms were 
im use earlier. 


Broadly speaking the youngest generation in our midst has a 
trend to look at any elderly man or woman outside the family, even 
if he or she is a close relative with whom for some reasons contact 
is less, as an ‘uncle’ or ‘antie’/‘auntie’ respectively. On the other 
hand it is also true that some of the old terms are being replaced 
by new terms as is evident from their use in birthday greetings to 
children announced now and then over the Sri Lanka Broadcasting 
Corporation§, 


3. Asin other languages in Tamil too kinship terms are 
primarily used either for address or reference to kinsfolk. Apart 
from their use to real kin almost all basic kin terms are also used 
as polite terms of address and reference indicating either intimacy, 
courtesy, respect or affection to familiar non—-kinsfolk as well as in 
some social contexts to non familiar non-kinsfolk®. In such 


‘The author does not remember to have made a formal study of the use 
and semantics of kin terms inthe classroom. He picke: them and learnt 
their appropriate uses in his social environments. 

*For instance terms like ammappaa, appammaa, appanti, etc. Note that 
appanti is a loan blend 

°This type of fictive kinship is not something unknown to early Tamil 
society. There is ample evidence in Tamil literary works like NaRRinai. 
Cilappatikaaram and Kamparaamaayan.m for the Occurrences of fictive kin 
terms. A study of the pattern of fictive kinship as gleaned from early Tamil 
Jiterature will be rewarding. 
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situations the use for address is more dominant than for reference 
and when used for address the addressee does not generally 
reciprocate the speaker with any kin terms. There are also certain 
restraints in the use of kinship terms to anyone and everyone 
cutting across social barriers like caste and position. Earlier this 
usage remained more popular only within some caste groups that 
came under the traditional category of ‘touchables’. Now it has 
spread to other caste groups too. 


In this fictive kinship usage one could see a kind of pseudo 
kinship being established’®. As such the use of fictive kinship 
terms did not function across castes forlong. No member of the 
high caste in the rural context welcomed fictive kinship terms being 
used towards him by another belonging toa low caste. Only the 
members of the Kooviyar caste were an exception who had the 
privilege of using four terms towards members ofa higher caste, 
VeLLiaLa: aNNai ‘elder brother’ and akkaa ‘elder sister’ if the 
addressee was senior to them in age and tampi ‘younger brother’ 
and tankacci ‘younger sister’ if the addressee was junior. On the 
other hand no one belonging to a higher caste used fictive kinship 
terms especially the ones denoting older kins towards anyone 
belonging to a lower caste. This situation continues to this day 
particularly when the caste gap is great. 


Within caste groups the apparent motivation in establishing 
pseudo kinship is to foster inter personal relationship. Fictive use 
of kinship terms is more widespread in rural] background rather 
than in urban settings. In a rural context one could within his 
caste group use any fictive kin term (and establish fictive kinship) 
other than the ones denoting a spouse or a potential marriage 
relationship to any interlocutor but with due considerations of age 
sex, personality and other social factors governing the status of the 
speaker and the addressee’. The urban outlook on the other 
hand is very selective in the use aad reception of fictive kin terms 
in familiar or non familiar non-kin situations. Only a limited 


10lt is interesting to note that in certain cultures as for instance in 
Bangaladesh ceremonial pseudo kinship is established. For details of this 
practice see Sarkar, P.C., 1978 Fictive Kin Relationship in Rural Bangala- 
desh, The Eastern Anthropologist, 33(1), pp 55-61, India 


''This avoida*ce is deep rooted in Tamil culture. Consider what the 
author of « il ppatikaar:ma famousepic in Tamil says while lamenting the 
death of Kov lan husband of KaNNaki, the heroine : kaNavanai ilantaa « ku-k- 
kaaTTu-vatil ‘(n consoling) one can1ot show another as husband to a lady who 
had lost her husband’. 
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numberof terms which have become more or less formalized in 
certain selected situations are welcome to them but generally 
terms like appu ‘father’, aNNai-‘elder brother’, ammaan ‘uncle’ 
aacci ‘mother’, ‘grand mother’ are generally frowned upon among 
the educated upper middle class especially when used by another 
belonging to the same social class!2. Perhaps the evocative effects 
of .the rural emotive overtones accompanying this type of use make 
them frown. It is also considered as ‘village mode of address’ and 
many in the urban take this type of use as claiming undue 
familiarity with the addressee. 


In the use of fictive kin terms certain inconsistenCies arise. 
In other words no regularity of relationships can be extended at 
least with reference to certain kin relationships beyond the term 
used. For instance one may address Y as akkaa ‘elder sister’? but 
Y’s husband who ought to be looked upon as _ brother-in-law is 
addressed not as attaan but only as aNNui ‘elder brother’. 


4 Now let us go into the various uses and functions of kin 
terms in contexts of reference and address and in a few other con- 
texts for purposes other than reference and address. 


: 41 The terms of reference for husband (H) are several: 
purusan (piriyan), avar, viil fu-k-kaaRan (viiTTu-k-kaaRar), 
. manican, aaL, kaTTinavan and misTar. All these terms as pointed 

out earlier have social connotations that restrain thcir uses and 
functions to specific situations. As such no one term among these 
can be considered an absolute substitute for another io all its 
occurrences. The selection is governed as already hinted by socio- 
linguistic factors. 


_The term purusan occurs in the speech of the educated middle 
and upper middle class whereas the term piriyan occurs more or less 
as its corresponding variant in the speech of the uneducated. The 
term piriyan is seldom used by the educated except in mimicking. 
In fact the phonological differences in these two forms are due to 
the process of assimilation through different pronunciations of a 
form in another language.'® Thus these two phonological variants of 


"There can be exceptions in extraordinary circumstances The author 
had chances to observe a don in the Jaffna University to use aNNai frequently 
when a traditional Tamil scholir from don’s village visited him in the 
University. This use within the University may be considered a carry over 
from the rural context. 


'SHere the term piriyan is taken as a Tamilized form of pursa. It is also 
possible to consider priya as the source form. 
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the borrowed form have been in use for long toreferto H. The 
situations where purusan is used are varied depending on the role of 
the speaker and the addressee in a speech situation. Thus wife (w) 
does not generally use this term to refer to her H except in very 
formal situations. Generally use this term to refer to her H except 
in very formal situations. Persons familiar to W too does not 
generally use this term to refer to her H especially in her presence. 
If and when used it may sound very formal and even impolite. 
Unfamiliar persons too avoid this use unless they were doing some 
Official work such as collecting information for purposes like census 
or conducting an inquiry. Thus a government officer in his interro- 
gations and W in her answers use the term purusan referring to her 
H. Even in several such situations W was observed to use this term 
minimally often switching onto another term namely avar. Fora 
Tamil speaker the term purusan unlike the other variants for H 
does not hold any other sense; the one and the only sense it cnoveys 
is H. As such one wonders if this term makes any sexual suggestion 
even remotely for a woman to consider ita kind of taboo in 
familiar situations. The uses and functions of the term piriyan 
among the uneducated more or less parallel that of purusan. 


The term considered: most polite and hence used most 
commonly by all, -irrespective of the divisive forces in the society, 
for making references to H is avar ‘he’ which is the third person 
masculine polite singular pronoun. It is sometimes modified for 
clarity by a genitive pronoun, singular or plural, as unkaTai ‘your’ 
enkaTai ‘our’, enrai ‘my’: unkaTai avar means ‘your husband’; 
enkaTai avar or enrai avar means ‘my husband’. The form efkaTai 
is plural but inthis context its plural sense is lost'*. W with 
children has a choice between enkaTai and enrai to modify avar but 
usually she selects the plural pronoun whereas W without children 
usually selects the singular pronoun enrai. The question of singular 
versus plural doesn’t arise in the second person for the plural form 
is polite and the singular is impolite: Generally unkaTai is used 
to an equal or a superior; otherwise the singular form unrai is used. 
In this context the socially depressed receive and reciprocate the 
singular form unrai among themselves. 


1¢The use of a plural form in this context echoes the feelings of oneness 
among the memters of the family. Note that siblings too use eikaTai ‘our’ 
while making references to parents or toone among them. This feature is 


shared by other ethnic groups too. For instance Sinhalese use ape ‘oui with 
kin terms, 
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The term viiT Tu-k-kaaRan literally ‘one who has, Owns, or 
leads a house’ is used to refer to H in semi formal situations, 
During certain period in the history of Tamil semantics, the use of 
—n ending masculine forms was considered impolite analogously 
with the use of avan ‘he’ impolite. Instead of the word final —n, —f 
was used for politeness again analogously with the use of aval ‘he 
polite. Hence the term vii T Tu-k—kaaRar was preferred to viiTTu- 
k-kaaRan. But this kind of semantic distinction in nouns did not 
take deep roots in the language as in the Case of the pronouns avan 
and avar. Hence we come across the use of both viiTTu-k-kaaRan 
and viiTTu-k-kaaRar. However, the use of viiTTu-k-kaaRan/ 
viiTTu-k-kaaRar is not as common as the use of avar. On the 
scale of politeness they are only second to the term avar. 


W particularly among the educated may generally select the 
term manican literally ‘man’ to refer to her Hin her expressions 
indicating momentary displeasure, anger, disgust or indifferc nce 
towards her spouse.!® Its use is of course discourteous and if used 
in the presence of H and other non-family members it could be 
offensive. In certain contexts W may use it to evoke humour on 
her spouse. It is not offensive then and in such situations the 
presence or absence of her spouse and other non-family members 
becomes immaterial. The use of the term aaL literally ‘person’ 
more or less parallels the use of the term manican. Barring all 
social differences these two terms are used almost by everyone in 
some of their temperemental moods. Just as avar is modified with 
pronouns, the terms manican and aaL too are sometimes modified 
by genitive pronouns for clarity. 


KaTTinavan literally ‘person who tied the marriage badge 
called taali’ is another term used mostly by the rural less educated 
for reference to H. Its use is however infrequent and it is likely 
that it may soon fall into disuse. The educated also use the term 
kaTTinavan but disparagingly in situations that warrant one to 
emphasize the sense of responsibility on the part of H towards his 
spouse. This aspect became evident from most of its contexts of 
occurrences collected for analysis. For example in an utterance 
like kaTTinavan kavalai-p—paTeellai naaikaL een kavalai-p-—paTa 
veeNum ‘he who tied the marriage badge doesn’t feel sorry, so why 
should we ?’. 


In Sri Lanka English the word ‘man’ is also used for H. Sinhalees 
uses mintha ‘man’ for H, 
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One of the recent innovations in the language for kin 
reference is the English word ‘mister’ pronounced by some as 
misTar. It is being used to make reference to H in various con- 
texts by the medium educated and by some among the less 
educated. For them it is as polite a form as that of avar. Some 
of its users assert that the form misTar is even more polite than 
avar. Here we see an attitude of elevating linguistic entities that 
are borrowed to prestigeous position. The educated elite some of 
whom have adopted certain kin terms from English surprisingly 
frown on the use of misTar for H. Perhaps it isa wrong use or 
misuse for them. They sometimes adopt it as a jocrar term to 
make fun of this usage. 


Yet another way of making reference to one’s H is by using 
a phrase like X’s takappan or teeppan ‘father’ where X stands for a 
third person pronoun inthe genitive case. The genitive pronoun 
may be substituted by a personal name in the genitive case. The 
use of this strategy is possible only if one has children. The use 
of a genitive pronoun is possible only if the child was present at 
the time speech takes place. The use of personal name is possible 
even if the child is not present but only when the interlocutors in 
the speech situation knew the identity of the referred child. Thus 
we come across instances where one avoids single words to refer 
to spouse and resorts to teknonymous names especially in the 
presence of close relations. Shall we explain this mode of address 
as resulting from an inherent shyness on the part of some women 
in making direct references to Hin public? In some educated non 
orthodox Hindu families belonging to the younger generation W 
may use the shortened form of her H’s personal name for making 
reference to him. But even today rural uneducated women in 
conservative circles hesitate to refer to their spouse by name even 
in formal situations. 


4.2 Terms of reference for W are also several: peNcaati 
(peficaati), avaa, peNTaaTTi, viifTu-k-kaaRi, manici, wife, 
missis and aaL. The term peNcaati also pronounced as pejfcaati 
in some styles of speech is used mostlv in semi formal situations. 
But one does not hesitate to use it in familiar situations too. This 
is unlike the use of purusan where there is some hesitation 
especially from the point of W. As pointed out W hesitates to use 
or avoids the use of purusan in preference to the term avar but H 
does not generally hesitate or takes efforts to avoid the use of 
peNcaati. The parallel feminine form of avar namely avaa is the 
most familiar and polite form of reference to W. The English word 
‘wife’ is also used in the educated groups. Its useis more or less 
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uivalent to the use of avaa and for many they are interchangeable 
Leenks Comparatively the term wife carries a slight formal 
sense as it could be used in formal contexts too whereas avaa & 
clearly a more familiar form and free from even the slightest formal 
sense. Males in educated groups appear to use the English word 
wife more frequently than the females’ use of the Engtish word 


*husband’ to refer to H. 


The term peNTaaTTi is generally observed to oceuras 8 
term of reference to W in uneducated groups and also ia some of 
the less educated groups. Others” use of it occasionally sigaals 
contempt for W. Conjunctively the phrase peNTaaTTi peresan or 
purusan peN faaTTi occurs ia day to day speech. This phrase too 
is generally used in a derogatory sense as for example i referring 
to querrels between H asd W-peNTaaTTi purusan caNTar 
Vii Tu-k-kaaRi, manici, missis are corresponding feminiee forms 
of viiT Tu-k-kaaRan, manican and misTar and they more or less 
share the same social situations of occurrences and functioas™. 
Relatively males use of these terms is more frequent than the use 
ef their corresponding masculine forms by females. The use of 
the term aaL ‘person’ more or less parallels the use of the term 
manici. Yet another way for H to make reference to his spouse 
isto use a teknonymous name, usually a phrase: persoaal name 
of his child in the genitive case Oran appropriate pronoea in the 
same case substituting the personal name of his child ples taayp 
‘mother’. However this use is. infrequent.. Usually mea whe are 
shy like some women in making direct references to one’s spouse 
resort to this strategy. 


Traditionally there is no specific kin term of address in Tamil 
for one to address his or her spouse. Decades ago in rural situation 
one avoided addressing his or her spouse im face te face 


“Subramaniya Bharathi an outstanding poet of the early part of this 
century has used the term peNTaaTTi im one of his poems where it g0ves & 
contemptuous sense. See his poem on KaNNan en ceevakan “(Lord) KaNNan 
(Krishna) my servant’. 


*Singaporeans” use of the Eagtish words ‘missus’ and “wife” for the kim 
type W may be noted Of these two terms according te Joho Platt et al 
Singaporeans consider ‘missus’ to be more polite than ‘wif’, See Joba Batt 
etal 1980 English in Singapore and Malaysia States: Features > Panctiors, 
p. 89, Kuala Lumpur, Oxford University Press. 
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interactions.* Gradually H used the personal name of his spouse 
usually the shortened form. It was not however reciprocated by W 
using H’s personal name either in full or shortened form. This 
Situation prevails to this day except ina few cases where W and H 
had known each other intimately and used the shortened form of 
personal names for mutual address.'® W’s use of H’s personal name 
in full or shortened form for address does not seem to appeal to 
the Jaffna society which is rather conservative in outlook. When 
asked for comments on this use many were not in favour of it. 
Some reasoned that it is something against their culture. Some 
feared that this use may gradually change the present status 
relationship and role expectations of H and W. As could be 
expected a section in the society is always hard against any novelty 
or change. Instances where H and W had addressed each other by 
their shortened personal names before marriage and after marriage 
W had given up addressing her H by name are not ruled out. 


In some ofthe Indian dialects of Tamil either the term 
attaan or maamaa is used by W to address her spouse. There isn’t 
asimilar term of address used by Htowards W. The potential 
term is maccaaL but it is never used. Its corresponding masculine 
term maccaan is also generally not used by a female towards a 
junior or senior cousin. It is interesting to note that in Jaffna 
society W seldom addresses her H as attaan (exceptions are possible) 
even in instances where she had married her own cross-cousin whom 
she addressed as attaan in her childhood. We came across an insta- 
nce where a girl had four cousins and addressed all of them as attaan 
in her childhood; later got married to one of them but did not 
address him as attaan after marriage. When asked for explanation 


'6Avoidance in address situations and in others is not someth ng peculiar 
to Tamil culture alone This feature is attested among several other ethnic 
groups speaking different languages particularly in(South) Asia. For instance 
this appears to be a pan Indian character. Students from Thailand informed 
the author that this kind of avoidance prevails among them too. 


'9Usually an educated W refers to herself as tirumati plus her H’s 
name, for instance, Tirumati Kandiah ‘Mrs Kandiah’ in situations like intro- 
ducing herself to someone. Note that this mode of self reference is not at 
all welcome to Indian (Tamil) society. In India Tamil woman generally 


hesitates to mention her H’s name in any situation. An Indian lady, a don of 
the Madras University who came to Sri Lanka recently was surprised to see 


Sri Lanka Tamil women mentioning H’s name in introducing themselves. 
She observed certain interesting cultural contrasts between Indian Tami 
women and Sri Lanka Tamil women. For details see Virakesari (Tamil daily) 
of May 8, 1982, Colombo. 
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she said that there was along interval since her childhood when 
she did not address him as attaan (because she was not allowed 
to face him) and said that she was very shy to renew that use again 
especially in the presence of others. 

A new mode of address that came into vogue during that last 
few decades is the extended use of the ammaa for one’s W and 
appaa for one’s H. These terms just like an earlier instance operate 
only if there are children in the family. Thus H and W are observed 
mostly in educated families to adopt the terms used by their 
children towards them to address each other. Terms are qualified 
to overcome confusion that may arise when childrens’ grand-parents 
whom their parents addressed by the same terms lived together in 
the same family. 

The usual strategy for one to draw the attention of his or her 
spouse when any one of the given modes is not employed isto use 
expressions like intaankoo, intaarum, iicaarunkoo, iicaarappaa, 
keeTTuteeyum, unikaLai-t-taan and so forth.”° 


4.3 The variant terms in use for the kin type ‘father’ (F) 
are: appu, ayyaa, appaa, daddy and dada. These are currently 
used both for address and reference at different social levels of 


course with different frequencies. The terms takappan, teeppan, 
appan, pitaa and tantai function only as terms of reference. 


In the rural context appu was the most common term of 
address and reference to F nearly four or five decades ago. At the 
beginning its use did not vary according to social differences in the 
village. Gradually a few sophisticated families in the village 
borrowed the term ayyaa that prevailed as the term of address and 
reference to Fin urban families.24_ The use of ayyaa spread to 
prestigious families in the village. Forlong it did not gaiu entry 
into the lower strata of the society. Its urban character and its 
non-occurrence in the lower strata of the society pushed it up on 
the scale of prestige. It was considered more elegant and signifying 
dignity and high status for both the speaker and the addressee. On 
the other hand the term appu got pushed down on the scale of 
prestige primarily because of the social position of its users. 


*°This strategy prevails in many other societies, for instance in W 
Bengal and Thailand. : 

*'In Tamilnadu the term ayyaa occurs as a term of address and reference 
to F only in the NaaTaar community. See Neethivanan, J , 1976 Comments 
on Pattanayak’s “‘Caste and Language’. IJDL, Vol V, No 1. p. 76, Kerala. 
In early Tamil literature ayyaa occurs as akin term for elder brother. It is 
interesting to note that Sinhalese use ayya currently for elder brother. 
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A total contrast thus developed semantically and functionally 
between these two terms. One was able to notice a cleavage in the 
use of these terms and the resultant attitudes of the users of these 
terms in schools, particularly urban, where children with different 
backgrounds studied together. Children who used ayyaa never felt 
shy to use it in any situation for reference and address to F whereas 
children who used appu felt very shy to use it out of their home 
context. They had been noticed to suppress the use of appu in 
the school environment and switch on to the use of ayyaa 
momentarily. Veteran teachers recollect students whom they had 
known to use appu at home coming out with the form ayyaa in the 
class room. There were instances where boys were nick-named 
in schools as appu because they happened to use it towards F. 


As society changed fast during the past few decades there 
was a kind of revolt against the prevailing social hierarchy. Free 
education, political propaganda from various parties and free 
thinking awakened different social groups to understand their own 
position in the society. People who used a term like appu felt 
that it was low to use it. In course of time appu was almost 
totally replaced by ayyaa. A few belonging to the upper strata of 
the society had fascination for old terminology and so continued to 
train their children to use the term appu. But such children were 
subjected to ridicule by their age-groups. Hence they too with- 
drew the use of appu maximally in the presence of non—family 
members. 


With the introduction of officialdom in the administrative 
hierarchy of the country the use of the term ayyaa was gradually 
extended by the monolingual Tamil speakersto address a superior 
in their work place. In this context ayyaa was used as an. 
equivalent of the English word ‘sir’. Any one with some’ under- 
standing of English would have had no problem in using the 
English word ‘sir’ to his superior in office. For long, villagers did 
not have opportunities to use ayyaa in such Official contexts as most 
government offices were confined to the city. Even if they 
had an opportunity there were other familiar social terms like 
turai, makaan,etc. for them to use. In other words, within 
the social structure of the village there were a number of 
address terms and reference terms for one to use to minor Officers 
at the village level who were also his social superiors. Of course 
the term ayyaa had been in use to address a Brahmin priest for 
long. But ayyaa inthis context has to be derived from a 
different source namely the form ayyar which functioned as a 
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caste title. The final consonant of ayyar is dropped and the 
vowel lengthened when it is used as a vocative form. 


The use of ayyaa became more and more wide with the 
establishment of several government offices. People who got used 
tothis form of address in office preferred to use it outside office 
context too to addressa superior of any rank. The term ayyaa 
being free from any social fetters served not only as a handy term for 
the user to indicate his respect without resorting to the traditional 
terminology but also in a way helped him to conceal his social posi- 
tion. Today the term ayyaa has almost completely replaced other 
forms of address based on caste hierarchy. The change in this direc- 
tion perhaps caused a disturbance in the use of term ayyaa within 
the family. Its uses carried a semantic load of affection, love and 
homely feeling or familiarity within the family; elsewhere it carried 
a semantic load of formality and distance. The use of ayyaa 
gradually got reduced in the family sphere since the ‘official’ com- 
ponent of its meaning cast a shadow on its more affectionate uses. 


Perhaps it was in this background that a shift (or a renewal 
(?)) took place in the use of appaa that functioned in the society 
asa polite term of address and reference to an old man. Now the 
use of appaa was extended (or rather renewed (?)) to indicate F. 
Many parents confessed that this extended use was not welcome at 
the beginning to some young parents and in fact there was some 
resentment against its use from some because the term appaa had 
been for long associated with old age. Inthe present day society 
appaa seems to be the most favoured and commonly used term of 
address and reference to F. Instances where young parents who 
use or had used ayyaa towards F training their siblings to use 
appaa in preference to ayyaa are many. It is also interesting to 
note that at village level the term appu has now replaced appaa to 
address and refer to an oid man. Appa is also used more or less as a 


parallel to the English usage ‘I say’ to draw the attention of equals 
or inferiors. It is seldom used with superiors. 


Customarily parents and others make use of appu and ayyaa 
towards children in fondling them. These two terms are also used 
in addition to the terms appan and ayyan in invoking God. A 
glaring feature in both these situations is the non use of the term 
appaa. The avoidance of this term in these contexts may be due 
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to the fact that the term appaa, ontime scale is the most recent 
one to come intO vogue in the Jaffna society.?? 


There are afew families, chiefly among Catholics in 
which the term pappa is used for reference and address to F. It 
was also commonly used by the bilingual Burgher community in 
Jaffna. Ithad earned a nick name ‘pappaa paRanki’ for the 
Burghers. Phonetically the term pappaa closely resembles appaa 
and it may be tempting to analyse it as appaa plusa ‘p’ prefixed. 
But it is more plausible to consider it as a borrowed word into 
Jaffaa Tamil and the similarity can be explaiaed as accidental. 
It is unkoowa in both the literary Tamil and the Indian variety of 
spoken Tamil. The English words ‘daddy’, ‘dada’ and ‘dad’ are 
used for F both in address and reference in families that have 
varying degrees of fascination for western orientation. They 
remained the most favoured terms among Protestant Christian 
families. They are also now being commonly used in almost all 
families that returned home after staying abroad for sometime. 
Some consider it prestigious to use English modes of address and 
reference under the pretext of being international in outlook. Or 
the other hand there are some who consider the users of English 
modes of address as unpatriotic and betrayers of the indigenous 
culture. The social groups that use English words have restricted 


their borrowings only for certain kin types chiefly for F, mother, 
uncle and aunt. 


The term appan occurs in modern times in two totally 
different contexts for reference and address. It is an archaic form 
occurring in early Tamil literature. Because of its final — n it had 
gained an impolite sense.2® This form may be used by one to 


22The situation may be different among Tamil speakers in India. The 
term appaa is used towards God in India. Personal names like Appaasamy 
remind us of this use. Its use for F is well attested in early Tamil literature 
both in secular and religious 

Meenakshisundaran, T. P. considers the term appu as a shortened form 
of appaa and hence eecet appaa chronologically before appu. See Meenakshi- 
sundaran, T. P., 

According to ic Handy Perinpanayagam (personal communication) in 
certain parts of Jaffna particularly in the village of Manipay the term appaa 


was in use among untouchable castes like NaLavaas, PaLLaas and Pariahs 
long before it was used by the touchables. © 


48Perhaps because of this impolite connotation Thirugnanasambandar a 
Saiva saint who lived during the seventh century A. D. addressed another 
prominent saint Thirunavukkarasar who was very much older than him as 


apparee (and not appan-e) when both met eich other forthe first time. See 
CeekkiJaar PeriyapuraaNam. 


‘ * * h 
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express his contempt for F. It occurs only as a reference term 
in this context. One may also use it as a polite form of reference 
to F by substituting-r for the final - no in appan. As a term of 
address it occurs in the sense of F when used towards God. How- 
ever in this context it is not considered impolite**. A learned 
person may choose to use the term tantaias a reference term to F. 
It is also now being used as a ticle usually prefixed to a personal 
name in full or shortened form to convey the sense ‘leader’ or 
‘father of the nation’.. In such a context its use becomes so 
specialized that one is tempted to use it in his English utterances 
and writings too. For instance it occurs in a phrase ‘like ‘tantai 
Chelva memorial trust’. The term pitaa is usually used as a 
reference term to F by a Brahmio priest during rituals done for 
the dead F. . 

4.4 -Aattai, aacci, ammaa, mami (pronounced by some as 
mammi) and man are the variant terms of address and reference 
for the kin type ‘mother’ (M)*>. Taay and maataa are used only 
as reference terms to M. Brahmin priests refer to one’s dead M as 
maataa during rituals performed for the dead. Decades ago the 
term aattai was usédin families belonging to a lower strata in the 
society. Iu spite of its archaic character it gained an ill-reputation 


because of its social context of occurrences The remnant:use of 
the term aattai could be seen in exclamations like ennai petta 


aattai aTii ‘oh mother who gave birth to me’ used by almost every 
one when situations warrant its use in rural life. The parallel 
term used in families belonging 10 a higher strata was aacci. The 
term aacci was also used to any old woman to indicate politeness. 
Grand mother was also addressed and referred to as _aacci some- 
times with certain modifications to avoid confusion between M and 
grand M. However there was clash when used without modifica- 
tions and aneed arose for separate words to address and refer to 
M and grand M. Since aacci had been already associated in use 
with old age its use gained popularity as a term for grand M. 


The term ammaa that was in use mostly in urban families came 
to be used forM in rural families too and it replaced the term 


*4For a brief discussion of address towards God see Suseendirarajah, S., 
‘Religiousness in the Saiva Village’ in John Ross. Carter (ed) 1979 Religicus- 
ness in Sri Lanka, Marga Institute, Colombo. 


**These are unlike the terms in American English ‘mother’, ‘mommy’’ 
‘mom’, ‘ma’ and ‘mama’ which signify a degree of intimacy and a relation- 
ship differing from that of the Other. Tamil seems to have no such vari- 
ations. 
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aacci for M**. But however scme in the village continued the use 
of aaccifor M. At this stage this use was subjected to ridicule and 
fun by the younger generation who had taken to the term ammaa for 
M. Our attention was drawn by a principal of a school toa 
classic situation were all the students in his school had nicknamed 
a lady teacher and even referred toand indirectly addressed 
her as aacci for the mere reason that her daughter studying 
in the same school addressed her as aacci??. As a term 
of address and reference ammaa is as elegant as appaa_ with 
the only difference that ammaa is also used as a term of 
address to superiors asa polite term of address and reference to 
some females whereas the term appaa is not uséd in these two 
contexts. The socio semantic clash that operated inthe use of 
ayyaa did not however operate in the use of ammaa for until 
recently women did not work in offices and the chances of thé term 
ammaa being used in oOfficialdom remained scanty. Today the 
position is different: many women are in office and ammaa is used 
as a feminiae form of address corresponding to the masculine form 
ayyaa ‘sir’. It is likely that aclash in its functions would be 
avoided even in the present context for we see the emergence of 
another term ‘miss’ (or‘missi’) for a superior: ‘woman whether 
married or not. : 

The term ammaa also has a few other subtle connotations in 
certain contexts. For long, girls and young women, usually the 
unmarried, did not very much welcome the use of ammaa towards 
them asa polite term of address or reference in Jaffoa for this 
term was also used sarcastically to refer to a girl or woman who 
was very fat and fleshy or who looked old in appearance or had out- 
grown her age or who talked of things that are normally expected 
only from a married or an elderly woman. Nowthe situation seems 
to have somewhat changed perhaps due to the’ influence of Indian 
dialects of Tamil through films. In India the use of ammaa asa 
polite term towards any female irrespective of age and social 
differences is very dominant. For instance a female child, a coolie, 


4¢In early Tamil literature the term ammaa occurs but only as an inter- 
jection. The form ammam occurs in literature in the sense of breast milk or 


mammarial gland. The term ammii ‘M’ occurs in literature belonging to the 
Fallava period in the history of South India. 


“Thanks are due to late Handy phils eene for this personal 
communication, 
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one belonging to the Harijan community are all addressed as 
ammaa.*® 


4.5 Children are referred to as piLLaiyaL or makkaL. Both 
these terms afe also used as terms of address but infrequently 
with or without an addition of - ee finally. In the singular meenai 
(or moonai) historically derived from makaa — ee ‘son oh’ is used 
for addressing both son and daughter. Originally it would have 
been only a masculine form. Makan, meeN and mooN are the 
stylistic variant terms of reference for the kin type ‘son’ and 
makaL, meeL, and mooL are the corresponding terms of reference 
for ‘daughter’.2® Anelderly person may use the form meeNai to 
indicate politeness or familiarity toa non kin who is very much 
younger to him in age. When thus used no one generally resents 
in an informal situation. On the other hand its use ina very 
formal situation may convey a sarcastic meaning depending on the 
context. 


It is possible to modify the term piLLai and speak of aaN 
piLLai ‘male child’, peN piLLai ‘female child’, taay tinni-p-piLLai 
‘child who caused (literally, ate mother) the death of M’ and even 
vampu-p-piLLai ‘illegal child’. 


The general term used for referring to a brother and/or 
sister is cakootaram, modifiable with aaN and peN when necessity 
arises. As alternatives cakootaran ‘brother’ and cakootari ‘sister’ 
are also used. Cakootaram is based on a word borrowed from 
Sanskrit. Its common Tamil equivalent is kuuTa—p—piRantavar. 
Generally cakootaram functions only as a term of reference toa 
kin. But one may occasionally use cakootaram as an address 
term towards a non-kin to indicate his sense of brotherhood, 
familiarity or politeness. The English word ‘brother’ is infrequently 
used as a term of address by some people who have at least some 
fluency in English. It conveys a sense of equality or neutral 
respect as is evident from the pronoun niir commonly selected to 
correspond the status accorded to ‘brother’. | 


**This fact is based on author’s personal observation during his long 
stay in Tamilnadu, India. Also refer Varadarajan, M., Ki. Pi. 2000, p. 10, 


Madras wherein a female coolie is being addressed as ammaa by a person of 
higher social status 


*°The terms moon and mooL do not occur in Indian dialects of Tamil. 
But they occur in Malayalam. 
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4.6 The reference as well as the address term for the kin 
type ‘younger brother’ (yB) is tampi®®°. This is one of a few kin 
terms that do not have variant forms. This is also one of a very 
few kin terms whose use for both reference and address has been 
extended to several kin types. Thus parents use tampi towards 
their sons, uncles and aunts use it towards their nephews, grand 
parents use it towards their grand children (males), senior cousins 
use it towards junior cousins (males) and so forth. Precisely any 
senior kin could comfortably use tampi to any junior male kin. In 
all these situations the addressee does not (cannot in many con- 
texts) reciprocate the speaker with the corresponding elder 
sibling (male) term. Thus in the kinship field the function of the 
term tampi is more as a polite term of address and reference than 
as astrict term indicating a particular kinship. It is the most 
convenient and polite term to a non-kin too who is junior in age. 
In rural contexts the use of this term across castes has certain 
restrictions. In non-kin context the term tampi does not occur 
as a reference term in isolation; it usually occurs only in conjunction 
with the personal name of the individual referred to. Within a 
family the use of the term tampi from the point of an elder kin 
towards younger brothers is fast fading away. Mostly shortened 
form of personal names or pet names are being used. 


4.7 The term for ‘younger sister’ (yS) is tankacci or tankai.™ 
The former is both areference and an address term whereas the 
latter is only a reference term. The former term more or less para- 
llels the term tampi in its general uses and functions except that it 


is feminine in gender. 


4.8 The variants for the kin type ‘elder brother’ (eB) are 
aNNai, aNNaa, aNNan and tamaiyan. The first two occur both 
for reference and address whereas the last two occur only for 
reference. These terms apart from their use to address and refer 
to one’s own eB are also used as polite terms of address and 
reference mostly in rural contexts. Among relatives there are 
instances where one’s W uses aNNaitorefer to her spouse’s eB. 
In other words W too uses the same kin term used by her spouse. 


8°Historically its original meaning was his / her Y B and contrasted with 
forms like empi ‘mp yB’, numpi, umpi ‘your yB’. 


*\Like tampi ‘yB’ tafkai meant ‘his / her yB’ and contrasted with enkai 
‘my yS’, nuikai, ‘your yS’. Tamil lexicon of the Madras University gives the 


forms kai and kaiyai as free forms meaning ‘yS’. 
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When these terms are used in reference toa non-kin usually his 
;ersonal name is combined with the selected term. There are 
restraints in the fictive usages of these terms across castes. Years 
ago the untouchables did not use these terms to address or refer 
to higher caste members. On the other hand high caste members 
too do not generally use these terms towards members of the 
depressed castes unless of course one has gained status through 


other means like education, position or even wealth. 


4.9 Akkaa, akkaaL, akkaattai, akki and tamakkai are the 
variant terms for the kin type ‘elder sister’ (eS). Except tamakkai 
which occurs only for reference all others occur both for reference 
and address. Among these akkaa seems to be the most common 
and universal form of address and reference toeS. A few decades 
ago the term akkaattai was in COMmon use among the rural less 
educated. Today it may be used by any one to indicate a sarcastic 
sense. The social use of these terms for non-kins and their 
functions in such contexts more or less parallel the use and 
functions ef the terms for eB. The term akkai commonly occurs in 
a compound like akkai tankai ‘eS and yS*. The use of akkaa in 
the present day society is being gradually extended to cover many 
types of kinships. Any elder kin particularly when the age 
difference is not great is being addressed as akkaa. Certain terms 
like maami ‘aunt’ cinna ammaa ‘M’s yS’ convey the impression 
that the addressee to whom these terms are used is not very young 
unmarried who wishes to be ever young or young at least until her 
marriage takes place welcomes the use of akkaa towards her rather 
than other elder kin terms. 


5. Usually junior kin terms and senior kin terms ina_parti- 
cular kin type are distinguished by modifying them with either 
muutta ‘elder’ or periya ‘big’ for the elder kin and ilaiya ‘younger’ 
cinna or kuTTi ‘small’ for the younger ones. In the speech of 
some groups of people a marker namely —cci is added to terms of 
address and reference to indicate more affection. Terms like 
appucci, appaacci, ammacci, akkacci and aNNaacci occur in 
some families.** The use of this marker is not so dominant in 
Jaffna Tamil as in the dialects of Indian Tamil. Perhaps the terms 
aay ‘M’ occurring in early Tamil literature and tankai ‘vS’ were the 
earliest forms toadd-cci. Itis also tempting as pointed out by 


**In some Sinhala dialects too Fis addressed and referred to as appacci 
or apucaa. See Dissanayake, J. B., National Languages of Sri Lanka — Sinhala. 
p. 6, Colombo. 
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Meenakshisundaran to compare these forms with certain words 
occurring with~cci in child’s language ; paal > paacci, cooRu > 


coocci etc.” 


Markers like kaaRanand kaaRi, masculine and feminine 
respectively are also added by some speakers to certain kin terms. 
For instance kin terms like tampi, aNNan, maaman ‘uncle’ maami, 
tankacci take kaaRanor kaaRi depending the gender of the kin 
type. Onthe other hand terms like appaa, ammaa do not add 
kaaRan or kaaRi. The terms are rendered slightly more honour- 
able by adding either of these two markers. Another mode of 
indicating respect to a masculine kin is toadd ~(a) r. For instance 
tampiyar. At the sametime one could show his contempt too by 
adding -an. For instance tampiyan. Compared to these forms 
a kin term without ~ (4) r or-an indicates neutral respect. Note 
that both these types occur only as terms of reference. 


6. Usually one makes use of kin term used by children 
towards him to refer to himself. Here the kin term functions asa 
substitute for the first person pronoun. For instance F may use the 
term appaa to refer to himself while talking to his children. Kin 
terms used for F and M are also used as exclamations and as 
exclamations and as markers of relief during pain and agony. Most 
kia terms with or without modifiers function as personal names too. 
For example Cinnatampi, Cinnappaa, Cinnaacci etc. Names such 
as these are gradually becoming fashionless. On the other hand 
names like AaccipiLLai, Aaccimuttu, Paraattai have almost Aotally 
fallen into disuse among the younger generation. Ata time when 
aacci, aattai were used addressively,’ and referentially to M com- 
ponents like aacci + piLLai were favoured as personal names. 


7. Most kin terms occur in pairs. Examples are : aNNan 
tampi, akkai tafikai,tampi tafikacci. In pairs consisting of mas- 
culine — masculine terms or feminine - feminine terms usually the 
term that stands for an elder kin occurs as the first member but in 
pairs where both terms belong to different genders the masculine 
term occurs as the first member. This pattern is however gradu- 
ally becoming shaky yielding toa possibility to have any form 


first. 


See Meenakshisundaran, T. P. Ibid. 
“Su h pairs of kin terms occur in other languages too where the pattern 
of occurrence may be different. For instance Sinhala differs from Tamil. 
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8. Finally an instance of the non-geneologic characteristics 
of the use of kiaship terminology extending beyond human social 
life may by pointed out here. Kin terms are not only used towards 
kins and non-kins who could if necessity arises reciprocate overtly 
depending social situations but also used towards God whose 
reciprocation is covert and is oaly inrelation to the divine relation- 
ship between the speaker and the addressee. In the Hindu Tamil 
society one could theoretically use any kin term irrespective of 
gender or age differences towards God depending the state of one’s 
religious maturity. Saints and devotees have hadall kinds of 
relationships with God and had addressed Him by almost all kio 
terms. But today in day to day life the most common terms used 
by a devotee towards God are the terms used or in use for F and 
M : appu, ayyaa, aacci, ammaaand taay. This isan area where 
foreign terms have not crept yet for the obvious reason that the 
use here is rigorously culture bound. Also note that forms dis- 
carded at one social level are being preserved and perpetuated 
elsewhere for religio cultural reasons. 


It is also worth noting herein that even an average Hindu 
considers only God as his eternal kin though he may desire kin-link 
with members of his family through the cycle of seven births be- 
lieved by Hindus. Generally the bond of relationship with kins in 
this mundane Jife is believed to sever on one’s death at different 
points as one’s body is taken on its last journey. PaTTinattaar a 
reputed mystic poet of the 10th century and several others including 
KaNNataasan a poet of this decade who passed away recently have 
portrayed in their heart-touching poems the different points at 
which the severence of the bond of relationship occurs. 


International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


OPPOSITION AND CONTRAST IN TAMIL 


A. Veluppillai 
University of Srilanka 


The study of Tamil semantics seems to be a neglected field. 
Text-books written in Tamil language on Tamil linguistics sometimes 
devote a short chapter to a study of Tamil semantics. These chapters 
generally involve explanation of some basic principles of descri- 
ptive semantics followed by a section on historical semantics. One 
of the reasons for the neglect of the study of semantics could be 
that semantics seems to be ina state of flux and thatit has not 
attained the rigorous methodological discipline, possible in other 
major branches of linguistics. As Lyons shows in his major work 
on semantics (1977), there isso much vagueness, ambiguity and 
confusion about various concepts in semantic studies that he had 
to examine them afresh and to redefine them. Semantics went to 
the back-stage of American linguistics with the emergence of 
Bloomfieldian structural linguistics. It is re-emerging there again 
in the seventies and eighties, especially after it regained some 
recognition in the extended standard theory of Chomsky. 


European linguistics had never neglected semantics. Struc- 
tural semantics developed under the inspiration of Saussure. Much 
work has already been done in structural semantics of various 
European languages. Disciplines like philosophy, psychology and 
logic have also muchtodo with semantic questions and fields 
identified as philosophical semantics, psychological semantics and 
logical semantics are developing parallel to linguistic semantics. 
Still, structural semantics has much to contribute to the analysis of 
language. Although sometimes vaguely formulated, it has proved 
its worth asa general guide for research in descriptive linguistics 
over the last half century. It has undoubtedly increased our under- 
standing of the way the lexemes ofa language are interrelated in 
sense. Structural semantics involves the study of semantic fields 
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and sense relations. Lexemes and other units, that are semantically 
related whether paradigmatically or syntagmatically, within a given 
language system can be said to be members of the same semantic 
field. The basic principles of the theory of semantic fileds is 
developed and reformulated in terms of sense-relations. The study 
of the sense relations of opposition and contrast is an important 
aspect of structural semantics. The present paper will take Lyons’ 
treatment of the sense relations of (1) Opposition and contrast, and 
(2) Directional, orthogonal and antipodal opposition asa model. 
The present author finds that some illustrations, given for English 
by Lyons are equally applicable for Tamil usages. Nevertheless, 
there appears to have been no study of this area of Tamil language 
so far. 


1. Opposition and Contrast 


The standard technical term for oppositeness of meaning 
between lexemes is antonymy. The term ‘antonymy’ was coined in 
the nineteenth century to describe oppositeness of meaning which 
was itself conceived as the opposite of synonymy. Antonymy, in 
its broader sense, has often been thought of as referring to the 
Opposite extreme from identity of meaning. But this is obviously 
wrong as when two objects are compared and contrasted with 
respect to their possession or lack of some property, this is done 
generally on recognition of their similarity in other respects. The 
standard term antonymy has become as imprecise as the term 
Oppositeness because all kinds of dichotomisation are referred to 
as antonymy. Binary opposition is one ofthe most important 
principles governing the structure of languages. Lyons draws up a 
workable and convenient classification and this will be the basis for 
the present paper. Contrast will be taken as the most general term 
carrying no implications as to the number of elements in the set of 
paradigmatically contrasting elements. Opposition will be restricted 
to dichotomous or binary contrasts. Antonymy will be restricted 
still further to gradable opposites. Ungradable opposites will be 
termed complementaries. To be distinguished from both antonymy 
and complementarity is converseness, _ 


1.1 Complementarity 


Complementarity deals with ungradable opposites. an ‘male’ 
and pen ‘female’, a typical pair of ungradable opposites, which, 
when they are employed as predicative expressions, divide the 
universe Of discourse into two complementary subsets. It follows 
from this that the predication of either one of the pair implies the 
predication of the negation of the other, but also that the predication 


4 hes)! 
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of the negation of either implies the predic éf the Other. For 
example, the proposition that’ manikkam or an ‘Manikkam is a 
male’ implies manikkam pen alla ‘Manikkam is not a female’ and ‘ 
manikkam pen alla (as male and femaleare predicable of manikkam) 
implies manikkam or @n. This dichotomisation due to difference of 
sex can be further illustrated from some Tamil usages where both 
members of a pair are marked for masculine and feminine genders 
respectively :— ma@navan ‘male student’ and manavi ‘female student’; 
cinékitan ‘male friend’ cin2kiti ‘female friend’; dciriyan ‘male 
teacher’ and dciriyai ‘female teacher’. Tamil language has no 
common singular form to cover each of these pairs. Honorific 
singular forms like manavar, cinékitar and aciriyar can be used 
when one does not wish to state the sex of the person concerned, 
In such cases there is a neutralisation of this type of oppositeness. 


This relationship is also illustrated by the following pairs of 
words :— manamana ‘married’ : manamakata ‘unmarried’, and 
uyirutan iru ‘be alive’ and ira ‘to die’. anta a] manamanavar ‘That 
person is married’, implies, anta a] manamakatavar alla ‘That 
persen is not unmarried’. Likewise, anta a] manamakatavar alla, 
implies anta a] manamanavar. A woman can be eithera kanni 
‘virgin?’ or manamanava] ‘married’. An uDmarried woman is 
expected to bea virgin. Once a woman gets ‘married, she is no 
longer considered a virgin. A woman marrying fora second time is 
not considered a virgin at the time of the second marriage. So, ’ 
kanni: manamanava] expresses complementarity in the ‘case ofa | 
woman of maifiageable age. 


The pair of words uyirutan iru ‘be alive’: ira ‘die’ isa ° 
little strange to the Tamil idiom. The existential iru is in some 
contexts adequate to convey the idea of ‘be alive’. But iru has 
other meanings also and so uyirutan (uyir ‘life’, —-utan ‘comitative 
case’) iru will be unambiguously clear. Normally, to ask a question 
in Tamil whether one person is alive or dead, Kannatasan uyirutan 
irukkirara illaiya ? ‘Is Kannadasan alive or not?’ is the form used. 
The person answering the query will reply either am, irukkirar, 
‘Yes, he is’ or illai irantuvittar ‘No, he is dead’. 


There are occasions when Tamil does not make use of these 
ungradable opposites as complementaries. They are used like 
gradable opposites. Though all human beings are Considered either 
an ‘male’ or pen ‘female’ in normal usage, in exceptional circum- 
stances, it is possible to ascribe masculinity toa female and say 
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ava] or an ‘She is a male’ and to ascribe femininity to a male and 
say av@n orw pen, ‘He isa female’. In the pair twrai ‘master’: 
turaiccani ‘mistress’, the latter is formally marked for feminine 
gender. In normal usage, twrai will refer to males only, But océa- 
sional usage as pe turai ‘female master’ is possible. As turaiccani 
is semantically marked for feminine gender, ad turaiccdni is not 
possible. Similar in usage are pairs like Auraidw ‘male monkey’: 
manti ‘female monkey’; yarai ‘male elephant’: pisi ‘female 
elephant’. Here it should be noted that Old Tamil preserved 
separate words for males of these species as Kasuveg ‘male monkey’ 
and Xajirw ‘male elephant’. But these have gone out of use and 
now, kuranzku and yanai serve both as generic terms and as names 
for males of the species. Usages like az Auranku, per kwranku, an 
yanai and pen yanai are foundin the language. It is not always 
that male names are used as generic names. A pair in point is cara! 
‘cock’: kali ‘hen*. Here, Ad/i is used asa generic name in 
examples like an kd/iand pen/péttu KkOoli. Usage like an caval is 
tautological while pen céva/ is contradictory. 


Even though manamana: marnamakéta contrast is a relation 
of complementarity, in everyday language they are sometimes used 
like gradsble opposites. When a man js not legally or ceremoniously 
married but he has a woman, a house and sometimes children, one 
can say a@nta manitan oru vakaiyil manamanavan ‘He is ina sense 
married’. A woman whos not formally married but who lives 
with a man or who leads a loose life can be referred to as ava] oru 
vakaiyil Kanni, ‘She isa virgin in a sense’. In the same circum- 
stances, one can also say ava] kannipumaila; manaménavajumalia, 
‘She is neither virgin nor married’. Tog question evar innum 
uyirutan irukkirara? ‘Is he alive?’, one can reply ‘O! natamati 
ttirikirar’, ‘Yes. He is moving about’. This implies that the 
person is not dead but not very active either and means an inter. 
mediate situation. Sy 


In popular speech, Tamils seem to divide the seasons into two 
as Kosai ‘hot season’ and mari ‘rainy season’. That which is not 
mari is considered Adrai and that which is not kotai is considered 
mari, But this is of restricted usage as seasonal changes in Tamil- 
nadu and Sri Lanka, which are near the Equator and fully exposed 
to tropical climate, are not much. These seasonal charges are 
difficult to classify except on the basis of whether there is rain 
or not. 

Even though the existence of these usages 
nised in semantic theory, the essential character 
clearly one of complementarity. 


should be recog- 
of opposition is 
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1.2. Antonymy and grading 


Antonymy is oppositeness par excellence, Gradable opposites 
reflect the real polarisation in sense-relations in the language. For 
example, one can ask, intakappianta kappi pola ciftanata? ‘Is 
this coffee as hot as that coffee?’. The fact that one can say inta 
kappianta kappi pola citanatu, ‘This cofee is as hot as that coffee’, 
or inta kappi anta kappiyilum catanatu, ‘This coffee is hotter than 
that coffee’, depends upon the gradability of cigu. The predication 
of the one implies the predication of the negation of the other : the 
expression cifdna kappi ‘hot coffee’ implies arata kappi ‘not cold 
coffee’; and arinakappi ‘cold coffee’ implies cusata kappi (not 
hot coffee). But the expression cutata kappi ‘not hot coffee’ does 
not generally imply arina kappi ‘cold coffee’. The traditional 
logical category of contraries corresponds to this oppositeness but it 
applies more widely. 


Antonymy involves two types of comparison :- (1) two things 
may be compared with respect to a particular property, (2) two 
states of the same thing may be compared with respect to some 
property. Grading is made explicit in comparative sentence enka] 
vitu unkal vitu polajajavu periyatu, ‘Our house is as big as yours’ 
and enka] vitu unkal vitztilum{vittai vita periyatu, ‘Our house is 
bigger than your house’. In Tamil, there are alternate, though less 
common, kinds of comparative sentences, employing the verbs 
verupatu ‘differ’ and kigu ‘exceed’, afavil enka] vitu unka] viztilum] 
vittai vita verupastatu/kaziyatu, ‘In size, our house is different 
from/exceeds your house’; the adjectives camamana ‘equal to’ and 
verupatja ‘different’, ajavil enka] vitfukku camamapalverupatta 
unkal vitu, ‘In size, your house, equivalent to/different from our 
house, as well as the correlative and antonymous adverbs of degree 
kata ‘more’ and kuraiya ‘less’, enka] vifu unkal vittilum kita/ 
kuraiya periyatu, ‘Our house is more/less big than your house’. 


A point to be noted here is that the propositions expressed 
by comparative sentences like ematu viju umatu vittilum periyatu, 
‘Our house is bigger than yours’, or @/aiyin valkkai ce/vantar valk- 
kaiyilum elimaiyanatu, ‘The life of the poor is simpler than the 
life of the rich’, imply and are implied by the propositions expressed 
by sentences like (a) umatu vifu ematu vittilum ciriyatu, ‘Your 
house is smaller than ours’, celvantar valkkai élaiyin valkkaiyilum 
cikkalanatu. ‘The life of the rich is more problematic than the 
life of the poor’ or (b) umatu viju ematu vitrilum ajavil kuraintatu, 
‘Your house was less than ours in size’, celvantar valkkai élaiyin 
valkkaiyilum efimai kuraintatu. ‘The life of the rich is less simple 
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than the life of the poor’. The substitution of one pair of a grad- 
able antonyms for the other and the transposition of the relevant 
nominal expressions within a comparative sentence results ina 


semantically equivalent sentence. 


The use of a gradable antonym always involves grading, 
implicitly if not explicitly. When we say, for example, ematu vitu 
periyatu, ‘Our house is big’, we are ascribing the property of 
perumai)parumai ‘bigness/size’ to the referent of our house as we 
are ascribing the property of paccai ‘green’ to the referent of the 
book when we say atu oru paccai puttakam, ‘That is a green book’. 
We are implicitly comparing the house with something else and 
asserting that it is bigger. The standard of comparison may have 
been explicitly introduced in the context where the sentence is 
uttered. Commonly however, it will be some generally accepted 
norm. enka] vitu periyatu will therefore mean something like 
enkal vitu catd@ranamana vittilum periyatu, ‘Our house is bigger 
than the normal house’, or efka] vitu oru vittukkuriya alavilum 
periyatu ‘Our house is big in size for a house’. The norm, of 
course, will be variable across different groups of the society. 
Failure to recognise the Jogical properties of gradable antonyms 
can give rise toa number of pseudo-problems. We can say nan 
unnilum uyaram, ‘lam taller than you’ and nan avalilum kattai, 
‘I am shorter than her’. This may look like ascribing uwyaram and 
kattai to the same person. Fallacious deductions like atu oru 
ciriya yanai, enave atu oru ciriya mirukam, ‘It is a small elephant, 
so it is a small animal’, are possible. Because a small elephant is 
always too big when compared to the norm attached tothe size of 
animals, ciriya yanaiyum periya mirukamé, ‘Even a small elephant 
is a big animal’. 


Grading may also be semi-explicit. By semi-explicit grading 
is meant the use of some comparative construction without 
explicit mention of the standard of comparison. For example, 
ematu vitu innum/veku periyatu, ‘Our house is too big’ is graded 
semi-explicitly and the standard of comparison will usually have 
been previously introduced in the context. Similar is the statement 
ematu vitu mika periyatu, ‘Our house is very big’. The standard 
of comparison here is more complex as it may involve the notion 
of purpose and a whole range of possible criteria which may or 
not be made explicit. They could have been something like 
nalla nilaiyil vaittiruppatarku mika periyatu, ‘too big to maintain 
in good condition’ or agrukku] mika periyatu, ‘very big in the 
village’. 
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Contrasts sucb as ciriya ‘small’: periya ‘big‘; koncam ‘a 
little’: miraiya ‘much’ and cila ‘few’: pala ‘many’ give us a 
deceptive feeling of absolute values within the field of quantity. 
As Sapir says, ‘This feeling is an illusion which is largely due to 
the linguistic fact that the grading which is implicit in these terms 
is not formally indicated........ Judgements of quantity in terms of 
number always presuppose, explicitly or implicitly, preliminary 
judgements of grading’. For example, the term pala merely means 
any number, which is more than some other number, taken asa 
point of departure. This point of departure can vary enormously 
according to context. The pair ci/a: pala applies to count nouns. 
How these words denote different quantities in different contexts 
can be easily illustrated. For example, one can say, kittattukku 
Palar vantiruntanar, ‘Many persons came for the meeting’, when 
one refers to a Committee meeting where ten members out ofa 
total of fifteen attended that meeting. The same person can say 
kattattukku cilar vantiruntanar, ‘A few persons came for the 
meeting’, when he refers to a Well advertised political rally where 
five hundred people came when many thousands of people were 
expected. A modest person who has a working knowledge of half 
a dozen languages, may say, enakku cila molikal teriyum, ‘\ know 
some languages’. Another person who has a smattering knowledge 
ot four Janguages can claim, enakku pala molikal teriyum, ‘I know 
many languages’. 

Even when a number of particular object is indicated, there 
can be many differences in grading this referent, depending on 
various contexts. When one says, aru pakkankal irukkinrana 
‘There are six pages’, it can be a neutral statement containing some 
information. If a person says, innum aru pakkanka] irukkinrana, 
‘There are six pages more’, it may mean something like considerable 
work still remains to be done. A person can say, aru pakkanka] 
mattume irukkinran1, ‘There are only six pages’.to mean that 
the balance reading to be completed is very little. A statement 
like aru pakkankal varaiyil irukkinrana, ‘There are about six 
pages more’, will usually mean that there is still considerable work 
and that it may take considerable time. 


The pair koncam ‘few’: niraiya/nirampa/atikam ‘many’ can 
be used with measurable and countable things. Here too, these 
terms are very relative in denotation in different contexts. A person 
who took a glass of spirits but who appears drunk will be described 
on such terms as niraiya kuzittirukkiran, ‘He has drunk a lot’, 
while another person who took a bottle of spirits but who seems to 
be under self-control! wil) be referred to as koncam kutittirukkiran, 
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‘He has drunk a little’. A man who owns an acre of land in a city 
will be considered to have atikam nilam, ‘lot of land’ while a 
farmer who owns ten acres of land in arural area can be said to 
have kvncam nilam, ‘a little land’. The contrast between koncam 
and niraiya among different people in different contexts can be 
clearly demonstrated by referring to transaction of katan ‘loan’. A 
very poor man will say, nan koncam katan pattirukkiren, ‘Jama 
little indebted’ when he has a loan of about one hundred rupees. 
He will usually say nan niraiya katanpattirukkirén, ‘Iam much 
indebted’ when he has a loan of about five thousand rupees. A 
-rich man, who has taken a similar loan, will say, man koncam 
katanpattirukkirén. He might say, "dn niraiya katanpattirukkirén, 
only when he took a lvan of about fifty thousand rupees. 
Developing countries get loans from affluent countries. When 
Sri Lanka has a debt of one hundred million rupees from Britain, 
one can say, ilankai pirittaniyavukku koncam katanpattirukkiratu, 
‘Sri Lanka is a little indebted to Britain’. Whea Sri Lanka owes 
the World Bank two thousand million rupees, one can say, ilankai 
ulaka vankikku niraiya katanpattirukkiratu, ‘Sri Lanka is much 
indebted to the World Bank’, These examples illustrate the 
enormous variation possible in the denotations of koncam and 
niraiya. 

As io English and many other languages, the most commonly 
used opposites in Tamil tend to be morphologically unrelated ;- 
nalla ‘good’: ketta ‘bad’; uyarvu ‘height’: ta/vu ‘lowness’; alaku 
‘beauty’: avalatcanam ‘ugly’; periya ‘big’: ciriya ‘small’; mutiya 
‘old’: iJaiya ‘young’; vanmai ‘hardness’: menmai ‘softness’; niraiya 
‘full’: verumaiyaka ‘empty’; and turam ‘far’; kitta ‘near’. But 
these are outnumbered in the vocabulary by such morphologically 
related pairs as manamana ‘married’ : manamakata ‘unmarried’; 
natpana ‘friendly’: natparra ‘unfriendly’; varampu muraiyana 
‘formal’ : varampu muraiyar ra ‘informal’; cattaritiyana ‘legitimate’: 
cattaritiyarra ‘illegitimate’; valakkamana ‘usual’: valakkamillata 
‘unusual’ and munyocanaiyana ‘discreet’: munydcanaiyarra 
‘indiscreet’. The pair atikkati ‘frequent’: itaiyitai ‘infrequent’ 
is a reduplicative morphologically uorelated pair in Tamil. In each 
case of the morphologically related opposites, the base form of one 
memb-r of the pair is derived from the base form of the other by 
substitution of negative suffixes in-akata, -arraand -iilata for 
the positive adjective suffix in —ana. 


According to Lyons, when we compare two or more objects 
with respect to their possession of a certain property, this property 
is denoted typically in English by an adjective. In Tamil, the 
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existence of adjectives remains a matter of controversy. A very 
small set of primary adjectives which can be used in attributive 
position are recognised in Tamil (e.g. periya, ciriya). Tamil uses 
nouns or other nominal forms to denote most of these qualities 
(e.g. alaku, avalatcanam; uyarvu, talvu), These nominal forms 
need the addition of adjective suffix —ana or its negative variants 
to occur in attributive position. This contrasts with English where 
most of the derivative adjectives come from transitive verbs. In 
Tamil, one of these pairs niraiya: verumaiyakais adverbial. All 
morphologically related pairs in Tamil are clearly derived from 
nominal forms. 


Unlike in English, opposites in Tamil are usually expressed 
by suffixes. But there are a considerable number of loan words of 
Sanskrit origin which are borrowed in pairs of opposites. Reli- 
gious and philosophical writings in Tamil, especially of the Medieval 
Period, abound with such pairs of words. A few of these pairs are 
found in spoken Tamil. Duetothe Purist movement (tani tamil 
iyakkam, ‘Tamil only movement’) Sanskrit loans are now generally 
avoided in writing and in formal speech. A few pairs of opposites 
which are loans found in spoken Tamil and which exhibit negative 
prefixes follow :— negative prefix a— in niti ‘justice’ : aniti ‘injustice’; 
tarmam ‘virtue’: atarmam ‘vice’; cattiyam ‘truth’: acattiyam ‘un 
truth’; negative prefix an— in antam ‘end’ : anantam ‘endless’; ati 
‘beginning’ : anati ‘beginningless’; @kam ‘one’: anékam ‘many’ ; 
negative prefix ava— in manam ‘honour’: avamanum ‘dishonour’; 
latcanan ‘beauty’: avalatcanam ‘ugliness’; mariyatai ‘politeness’: 
avamariyatai ‘impoliteness’; negative prefix n- in astikam ‘theism’ : 
nastikam ‘atheism’; negative prefix nir— in antaram ‘unsettled state’: 
nirantaram ‘permanent’; tatcaniyam ‘mercy’ : nirttatcaniyam ‘merci- 
lessness’; malam ‘impurity’ : nirmalam ‘purity’; and negative prefix 
tur-in atirstam ‘luck’: turatirstam ‘ill luck’; and the same. suffix 
added toa native Tamil word narram ‘smell’: turnarram ‘bad 
smell’. 


The distinction between morphologically related and 
unrelated opposites is independent of the semantic distinction of 
ungradable and gradable opposites:— manamdna ‘married’: tani 
‘single’ like manamana: manamakata ‘unmarried’, is ungradable 
whereas natpana ‘friendly’: natparra ‘unfriendly’, like natpana: 
pakaiyana ‘hostile’ is gradable. These examples illustrate the 
further point that the same lexeme may be paired with both a 
morphologically related and morphologically unrelated word in 
the vocabulary. 
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Even morphologically unrelated opposites, like nalla ‘good’ 
ketta ‘bad’, can be distinguished syntactically and semantically in 
terms of their positive or negative polarity. Tamils tend to say 
that ciriya porujka] ‘small things lack perwumai ‘bigness’ or parumat 
‘size’, that what is required is kurainta uyaram ‘less height’ and 
so on, rather than that large things lack cirumai ‘smallness’ and 
that what is required katiya talvu ‘more lowness’. atu evVa aes 
naliatu?, ‘How good is it?, can be used without any presupposition 
or implication that the referent of atu is good rather than bad; but 
atu evvajavu kitatu®, ‘How bad is it :’ carries with it the presuppo- 
sition that the referent of it is bad rather than good. Further, the 
positive Opposite tends to precede the negative when opposites 
are coordinated in what Malkiel calls irreversible binominals :- 
nallatum kettatum ‘good and bad’; uyarvum talvum ‘highness and 
lowness’; periyatum ciriyatum ‘great and small’. The principle of 
preferred sequence enables one to distinguish a positive and a 
negative member in such contrasting pairs as maniianum manuciyum, 
‘man and woman’; perrorum pillaiyum ‘parents and child’; vatakkum 
terkum ‘north and south’; inpamum tunpamum ‘pleasure and pain’ 
Punniyamum pavamum ‘merit and sin’; corum kariyum ‘rice and 
Curry’, etc. 

Sapir discusses the polarity of antonyms in terms of the 
tendency to slip kinaesthetic implications intospeech. The notion 
of a limit is relevant to only a subset of the antonymous pairs ina 
language and most obviously to lexemes having to do with spatial 
and temporal extension. Morphological relationship again is 
relevant to only a subset of the antonymous pairs. Approximation 
to the limit or zero point and the suffixation of -akata -arra and 
-illata are independent of one another but they correlate with 
negative polarity. Itis perhaps for this reason that we take as 
negative all the lexemes which function syntactically like ciriya 
‘small’ or kurukiya ‘narrow’. According to Lyons, the lexicalisation 
of polarity in two morphologically unrelated gradable antonyms 
enhances in some way the distinctness or separation, of the two 
poles. Contrasting qualities felt as of a relatively absolute nature 
that nal.a ‘good’ and ketta ‘bad’ for instance and tiram ‘far’ and 
Kitt ‘near’ have as true a_ psychological reality as paccai ‘green’ 
and manca] ‘yellow’. nalla and ketta are more obviously different 
lexemes than are munyocanaiyana ‘discreet’ and munyocanaiyarra 
‘indiscreet’. Morphological relatedness between lexemes falls 
midway between grammaticalisation and lexicalisation. 


Gradable antonyms are frequently employed in everyday 
language behaviour as contradictories rather than as contraries. 
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If we are asked kumar periya panakkarana ?, ‘Is Kumar very rich ?,’ 
and we reply i//ai ‘no’, we may be held by the questioner to have 
committed ourselves tothe proposition, kumar élai, ‘Kumar is 
poor’. For most practical purposes, am/illai ‘yes/no’ classification, 
relative to some relevant norm will be sufficient. If we deny that 
something is periya ‘great’ or assert that it is periyatalla ‘not 
great’, without qualifying our statements in any way, it is reasonable 
for the other participant to assume that we are satisfied witha 
first approximation. If the speaker did not agree with the 
implication, he could have been expected to make it clear thata 
first approximation was insufficiently precise, by saying for example, 
kumar periya panakkaran alia, anal élaiyum alla; cargcari/dralavukku 
panakkaran, ‘Kumar is not very rich, but alsv not poor; average/ 
rich in a sense’. 


Another distinction which cuts across antonyms and com- 
plementaries is the distinction that many structural semanticists, 
following Trubetzkoy draw between privative and  equipollent 
opposites. A privative opposition is a contrastive relation between 
two lexemes, one of which denotes some positive property and 
the other of which denotes the absence of that property:— uyirulla 
‘living’: uyirillata ‘non-living’; acaiyum ‘movable’: acaiya 
‘immovable’; varampumuraiyana ‘foimal’: varampumuraiyarra 
‘informal’, etc. Anequipolleat opposition is a relation in which 
each of the contrasting lexemes denotes a positive property:- dn 
‘male’: pen ‘female’; taram ‘far’: kittu ‘near’; vanmai ‘hardness’: 
menmai ‘softness’, etc. 


1.3. Converseness 


Opposition different from antonymy and complimentarity is 
converseness exemplified by pairs like kanavan ‘husband’: manaivi 
‘wife’, which may be regarded as two-place predicates. The pro- 
position murukan valliyin kanavan, ‘Murukan is the husband 
of Vall’ is equivalent to its converse proposition, vajj/i murukanin 
manaivi, Valliis the wife of Murukan’. The comparative forms 
of explicitly graded antonyms and the corresponding active and 
passive forms of transitive verbs operate within sentences as con- 
verses. ainkaran arujilum uyarntavan, ‘Ainkaran is taller than Arul, 
is the converse of aru] ainkaranilum kattai ‘Arulis shorter than 
Ainkaran’; iraman iravananai konran, ‘Raman killed Ravanan’, is 
the converse of iravanan irmanal kollappattan, ‘Ravanan was killed 
by Raman’. 


Provided that the appropriate grammatical changes are 
carried out after the transposition of the nominal expressions, pairs 
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of sentences containing converse lexemes Or expressions can be so 
written that the two members of each pair of sentences will be 
equivalent :— cantiran intiranilum periyavan =intiran cantiranilum 
ciriyavan, ‘Chandran is bigger than Indran=Indran is smaller than 
Chandran’; pallavarkal cola peraracarkalukku muntiyvavarkal =coéla 
peraracarka] pallavarkalukku pintiyavarka], The Pallavas preceded 
the Cola Emperors=The Cola Emperors followed the Pallavas’; 
kantan curanai venran=curan kantanal vellappattan, Kantan 
defeated Curan= Curan was defeated by Kantan. 


Converse relations between lIexemes which may be used as 
two-place predicative expressions are especially common in areas 
of the vocabulary having to do with reciprocal social roles (vaittiyar 
‘doctor’: ndyali ‘patient’; ecamanan/ecamani ‘master/mistress’ : 
Paniyal ‘servant’; kuru ‘preceptor’: Cifan ‘disciple’; mutalali 
‘employer’ : tolilaJi ‘employee’; pannaiyar ‘land-lord’: kutimakan 
‘tenant’; anfan ‘master’: arimai ‘slave’) and kinship relations 
(tantai/tay ‘father/mother’ : makan/maka] ‘son/daughter’; maman/ 
mami ‘uncle/aunt’ or ‘father-in-law/mother-in-law’ : marumakan/ 
marumakal ‘nephew/niece’ or ‘son-in-law/ daughter-in-law’; 
annan ‘elder brother’: tampi ‘younger brother’; akka ‘elder 
sister’ : tankai ‘younger sister’; maccan ‘male cross—cousin/brother-— 
in-law’: maccal ‘female cross—cousin/Sister-in—law’ on the one hand 
and temporal and spatial relations (mele ‘above’: ki/é ‘below’; 
munnal ‘in front of’: pinnal ‘behind’ munpu ‘before’ : pinpu ‘after’: 
itam ‘left’: valam ‘right’; mutal ‘from’: varai ‘till’; totakkam 
‘from’ : varai ‘till’) on the other. In kinship terms, converseness 
intersects with complementarity as one can be trantai of either 
makan or maka] and another can be tankai of either of akka@ or 
annan., 


The situation with respect to lexemes like vanku ‘buy? 
and vil ‘sell? is complex. If we treat these as three—place 
predicates and correlate the order of grammatical functions, as 
subject, direct object, indirect object, etc., in the sentences 
containing vaiku, we can say that vankw is the converse of vil. 
Knowiag that it is the first and the second of the nominal 
expressions that must be transposed in vanku and vil and knowing 
also what grammatical changes must be made in the sentences con- 
taining vanku and vil, we can relate such pairs of sentences as Kantan 
tampanitam nellu vankinadn: tampan kantanukku nellu virran 
‘Kantan bought paddy from Tampan: Tampan sold paddy to 
Kantan’. 
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The idea of presupposition and expectancy is expressed by 
some pairs of permutationally related lexical items. For example, 
patil ‘reply’ presupposes vind ‘question’. If one says, kamalam 
p4atilirutta], ‘Kamalam replied’, one can presuppose something like 
irattinam vinavina], ‘Ratnam questioned’. The proposition irattinam 
vinavina], of course need not mean kamalam patiliruppa], ‘Kamalam 
will reply’. She may either reply or not. The relationship between 
vanku ‘buy’: vil ‘sel’ is also somewhat similar. If one says, 
kamalam arici vankina], ‘Kamaiam bought rice’, it will mean some- 
thing like irattinam arici virra], ‘Ratnam sold rice’. But a statement 
like irattinam arici virkira], ‘Ratnam sells rice’, it need not mean 
either kKamalam arici vankuva], ‘kamalam wil] buy rice’ or kamalam 
arici vankamattal, ‘Kamalam will not buy rice’. 


2. Directional, Orthogonal and Antipodal Opposition 
2.1. Directional Opposition 


Directional opposition cannot always be distinguished from 
the three kinds of opposition already discussed above. Still, it is a 
major category like the other three and orthogonal and antipodal 
oppositions can be considered sub-categories of it. Directional 
opposition is seen most clearly in the relationship which holds 
between maiz ‘up’ : kilz ‘down’; vantucer ‘arrive’:purappatu ‘depart’ 
and vg ‘come’ : po ‘go’. The most common typical usage of these 
pairs taken together is an implication of motion in one of two 
opposed directions with respect to a given place, which we will call 
Puloly. But there are important differences between them. If one 
compares mziz : kilé with va: po, one can notice immediately that 
va: po is based upon an opposition between motion towards 
Puloly and motion away from Puloly and that mélé : kilé is based 
upon an opposition within space away from Puloly. itam ‘left’: 
valam ‘right’ and mun ‘front’ : pin ‘back’ are like méle : kilé in this 
respect. But the directionality of me/e:kilé, in the vertical 
dimension, is absolute, in a way that the directionality of itam valam 


and mun : pin is not. 


If va: po is compared with vantucer: purappatu, it can be 
noticed that the opposition between va and po involves deixis 
whereas the other opposition does not. Sri Lanka Tamil uses va 
when the action is towards first person or second person and po 
when the action is towards third person:- avan ennifam vantan, 
‘He came to me’; ava] unnitam vanta], ‘She came to you’ and 
ni avanitam pona, ‘You went to her’. The first person and the 
second person involve ‘here’ while the third person involves 
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‘there’. Moving towards ‘here’ means coming and moving towards 
‘there’ involves going. Sri Lanka Tamil maintains the opposition 
taru: kotu which is difficult to translate as English does not 
lexicalise the difference and use ‘give’ to cover both usages. When 
a gift is made to the first person or the second person, ‘aru is used 
and when a gift is made to the third person, kotu is used:— avan 
enakku tantan, ‘He gave to me’; ava] unnitam tanta], ‘She gave to 
you’; ni avanitam kotutta, ‘You gave him’. Tamil has the 
deictic distinction inke ‘here’: anke ‘there’ but Sri Lanka Tamil 
preserves a three-way deictic distinction inké, proximate; anké, 
remote; and unke, ‘intermediate’. 


Directional opposition can be discussed satisfactorily only 
in a more general framework which analyses location as being in a 
certain state and motion as some kind of change of state. Looked 
at from this point of view yalppanattukku vantu cervatu, ‘arriving 
in Jaffna’ stands inthesame relation to yd/ppanattil iruttal ‘being 
in Jaffna’, manam ceytal ‘getting married’ to magamanamai’ being 
married’, or porulai ataital ‘acquiring wealth’ to porulutaimai 
‘having wealth’. Further ya/ppanattiliruntu purappatutal /ninkutal, 
*departing/leaving from Jaffna’ is in the same relation to yalppanattil 
iruttal ‘staying in Jaffna’ as irattal ‘dying’ to valtal ‘living’ or 
marattal ‘forgetting’ is to arital ‘knowing’. Directional opposition, 
both deictic and non—deictic is very important and pervasive in 
both the grammatical and the lexical structure of languages. 
Directional opposition is central to the analysis of the grammatical 
Categories of tense, aspect and case and the personal and demon- 
strative pronouns and in metaphorical use of particular expressions. 
The present tense or what is sometimes referred to as present-— 
future is somethiog like inku ‘here’ and the past is something like 
anku ‘there’. Incomplete action going on now denotes something 
taking place at this point of time inku whereas completed action 
already over denotes something that was anku in point of time. 
-ku verrumai, the dative case refers to the goal and ita vérrumai, 
the locative case refers to the source and the goal and -il iruntu 
verrumai, the ablative case refers to movement from the source. 
Addressing the second person becomes viJ/i vérrumai, the vocative 
case. The first person singular nan is the ego and the second 
person ni is the person addressed to. In communication, these are 
the important personal pronouns. The third person in Tamil is 
denoted by demonstrative pronouns, a two-term set for each of 
the five categories of masculine slngular (avan, ivan), feminine 
singular (ava], iva]), neuter singular (atu, itu), epicene plural 
(avarkal, ivarka]) and neuter plural (avai, ivai). A statement 
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like i/am cuyanirnaya urimaikkaka poratukiratu, ‘Eelam is fighting 
for self-determination’ means an extension of meaning to the word 
iilam from beiog the name of the Tamil home-lands in Sri Lanka 
to the Tamil inhabitants of the territory. 


Motion from a place Puloly results in being at not-Puloly; and 
motion to Puloly results iu being at Puloly. This gives rise to two 
possible relations of consequence which may be distinguished as 
positive or negative, depending on whether the location is Puloly 
or not-Puloly. Positive consequence is seen in the relation which 
holds between the proposition expressed by cuppu puloélikku vantu- 
vittar/poyvittar, ‘Suppu has come/gone to Puloly’ and the proposi- 
tion expressed by cuppu ippolutu puloliyil irukkirar, ‘Suppu is at 
Puloly now’. Negative consequence is seen in the relation which 
holds between the proposition expressed by cuppu puloliyiliruntu 
poéyvittar | vantuvittar ‘Suppu has come/ gone from Puloly’ and the 
propoSition expressed by cuppu puloliyil illai/ippolutu illai, ‘Suppu 
is not/no longer at Puloly’. 


Positive or negative consequence is relavant tothe analysis 
of the sense of pairs of lexical opposites in many different areas of 
the vocabulary. kal ‘learn and ari ‘know’ are related by means of 
the implication that holds between such pairs of proposition as 
paramu carittiram karrar, ‘Paramu learnt History — Paramu carit- 
tiram arivar, Paramu knows History’ (i.e. paramu carittiram ariyata 
nilaiyiliruntu carittiram arintar, ‘Paramu has gone from not knowing 
History to knowing History); and mara ‘forget’ and ari ‘know’ by 
means of implication paramu carittirattai marantuvittar, ‘Paramu 
has forgotten History- paramuvukku carittiram teriyatujippolutu 
teriyatu, ‘Paramu does not/no longer knows History’ (i.e. paramu 
carittiram arinta nilaiyiliruntu ariyata nilaikku poyvittar ‘Paramu | 
has gone from knowing to not knowing History’). Similarly for the 
positively related peru ‘get’: vai ‘keep’, onthe one hand and the 
negatively related i/a ‘loose’: vai ‘keep’; ira ‘die’: uyirutan iru 
‘be alive’; manamdna ‘married’ : manamurivuperra ‘divorced’, on 
the other. By virtue of these relations of consequence, these pairs 
may be regarded as directional opposites. 


2.2. Orthogonal and Aatipodal opposition 


The oppositions which hold within the set, vatakku ‘north’: 
terku ‘south’: kilakku ‘east’: mérku ‘west’, are of two kinds. Each 
of the four members of the set is opposed orthogonally to two 
others (vatakku is opposed in this way to kilakku and mérku; 
kilakku is opposed to terku and vatakku, etc.) and antipodally to 
one another (i.e. vatakku is thus opposed to terku and kKilakku to 
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mérku). The antipodal oppositions are dominant in this set of 
four lexemes that native speakers of Tamil will say that vagakku and 
terku or kilakku and mérku are opposites rather than vatakku and 
kilakku or terku and meérku, etc. When the antipodal opposites 
are employed as two-place predicative expressions, they are 
converses but the more specia] relationship that holds between 
vatakku and terku and between kilakku and merku derives from 
the fact that all four lexemes belong to the same field and each 
lexeme is diametrically opposed to its converse in a two-dimensional 
space. Similarly, mel ‘above’ is diametrically opposed to kil 
‘below’, mun ‘front’ to pin ‘behind’ and itam ‘left’ valam ‘right’. 
The term antipodal opposition is very appropriate for this kind of 
opposition. 


Antipodal opposition also seems to operate to some extent in 
the area of colour. Tamil can be said to have six-term set of basic 
colour terms, identified as kKaruppu ‘black’, ve/Jai ‘white’, civappu 
‘red’, paccai ‘green’, manca] ‘yellow’ and nilam ‘blue’. According 
to the hypothesis put forward by Berlin and Kay, they can be 
arranged as three paired antipodal opposites of karuppu: ve] ai; 
civappu: paccai and mancal: nilam. Most speakers of Tamil will 
treat karuppu: veljai as opposites but not, except in certain 
special context, civappu and paccai. The principle of antipodal 
opposition -in Tamil is given only partial recognition in the 
vocabulary of colour. 


| “This paper has attempted to study binary opposition in 
Tamil. Trier opens his major work (193i) with the challenging 
Statement that every word that is pronounced calls forth its 
Opposite in the consciousness of the speaker and the hearer. Trier 
may have overstated his case but there can be no doubt that 
binary opposition is a very important aspect of Tamil Semantics. 


Notes 


1. This paper was written when the author was Post-Doctoral 
Fellow in Linguistics in the University of Edinburgh (1981-82) 
under an award of a Commonwealth Academic Fellowship from 
the Association of Commonweath Universities in the U. K. 
The author wishes to acknowledge gratefully the contribution 
of Professor R. E. Asher who went through the first draft and 
made many useful suggestions. 
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1. In his more recent writings, Chomsky (1975, 1980) has 
been Claiming that the purpose of his working out the details of 
Transformational Grammar is to characterize, as closely as possible, 
the grammatical knowledge (or competence) of an idealized speaker— 
hearer. This knowledge is said to constitute one of the ‘“‘mental 
orgaus”’ of such an individual, coming into existence, like any other 
organ, as a result of certain activities of his genetic material, and 
attaining maturity later on as a result of the interaction of that 
individual with other language—using individuals (Chomsky 1980:197). 
I wish to point out in this article that if we concede these claims 
and aspirations of Chomsky about the purpose of writing Transfor- 
mational Grammars, some of his basic claims regarding its 
structuring can be shown to become untenable. 


Notice, first of all, that the grammatical competence (or 
knowledge) of a person always remains beyond the reach of his own 
introspection; it is a knowledge that he can use for constructing and 
interpreting sentences in his language, but one that he cannot 
consciously examine, or make any statements about. The linguist 
has to reconstruct (Chomsky 1980:61) that knowledge on the basis 
of his study of the native speaker’s utterances, and also of other 
related factors. 


That is, the term ‘‘knowledge’’, when used for referring to 
the grammatical competence of a speaker-hearer, has rather a 
special kiad of meaning. Normally, if a person is considered to 
know certain things, such as for example, the method of proving a 
particular theorem, the formula for producing a particular sub- 
stance, the plan for building a particular machine, the way for 
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reaching a particular place, and so on, one expects him to be able 
to explicitely state that method, formula, or plan, or to plot it 
down on a sheet of paper. It is true that in certain special 
circumstances this might involve considerable effort on the part of 
that individual to do so, but in view of the fact that the knowledge 
under consideration would be open to introspection, there would 
not be any theoretical difficulty as such in conceding this point. 


Whereas a person’s knowledge of the grammar of his native 
language (i.e. his grammatical competence) is totally beyond the 
reach of his introspection, and hence, there is no possibility what- 
soever of his ever becoming conscious of that knowledge. Chomsky 
(1980:69-70) uses a specially coined term ‘‘cognize’’ in order to 
distinguish between the acquisition of knowledge that cannot be 
examined through introspection on the one hand, and of the ordinary 
introspectable knowledge on the other. 


But why is it that a person’s grammatical competence remains 
beyond the reach of his introspection? If it is a variety of know- 
ledge that exists in his brain, along with other varieties of knowledge, 
why does it behave differently from the latter? What is the basis 
of this puzzling constraint ? 


Notice that people do possess some amount of knowledge 
about the grammar of their language that they can examine through 
introspection, and about which they can make explicit statements aS 
well. They might have obtained that knowledge from their study of 
school grammars, or from their own interest in observing the regul- 
arity underlying some of the utterances produced either by them- 
selves or by other speakers. But, this introspectable knowledge of 
grammar remains almost unconnected with their non-introspectable 
grammatical competence. There would in fact be contradictions 
between the two in the sense that the rule that a person would 
consciously think he is following while using his language would ia 
fact be exactly opposite to the onz thit he would actually and non- 
consciously be followiag. But the person would be unaware of 
those contradictions and only a careful study of the linguist could 
bring them to his awareness 


2. Chomsky (1980:70) considers this constraint on the 
introspectability of a person’s grammatical competence to be ‘‘a 
relatively minor issue’. He suggests further that if a person 
possessing grammatical competence could miraculously become 
conscious of that knowledge, we would not hesitate to say that he 
knows the grammar and its rules (in the narrower ‘‘introspectable”’ 
sense. fthe term know). That is, a person’s inability to become 
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conscious of the knowledge of his language has been considered by 
him to be just an accident, a minor factor that need not detain us 
in our enquiry regarding the nature of that knowledge (see also 


Chomsky 1975 : 165). 


I would like to argue that Chomsky is very much mistaken 
on this point. Because, it could be shown, I think, that the above 
property of grammatical competence, namely that it cannot be 
examined through introspection, is of crucial importance for under- 
standing the nature of that knowledge. I wish to claim that there 
are certain important conditions that must be fulfilled by a 
particular variety of knowledge before it can function as an object 
of introspection, and further, that grammatical competence fails 
to satisfy these conditions; it is as a result of this failure that 
introspection also fails to reach that knowledge. I also wish to 
point out further that some of the basic claims made by Chomsky 
regarding the nature of grammatical competence are based upon 
this mistaken idea, namely that in spite of its being non-introspec- 
table, one can consider grammatical competence to be possessing 
all the relevant properties that are found in introspectable 
varieties of knowledge. 


3. I would like to suggest that the most important condition 
that an introspectable knowledge would have to satisfy is that it 
must be individually represented in the brain. If a variety of 
knowledge remains unrepresented in the brain, or is devoid of any 
individuality there, it cannot be reached through introspection. I 
suggest that a person’s grammatical competence fails to satisfy this 
condition, and that is the reason why it remains beyond the reach 
of introspection. 


What is it for a variety of knowledge to be occurring in the 
brain, but at the same time to be individually unrepresented there? 
This situation can arise on those instances in which the knowledge 
or experience gets incorporated into the structuring of the device 
that is going to make use of it on future occasions. For example, 
a dog that has experienced a shock on one of its hind legs immedia- 
tely on hearing a bell could incorporate that knowledge into its 
brain in such a way that it could automatically lift that leg on 
future occasions when it hears that sound, and thereby avoid the 
shock. The knowledge that the sound of the bell is followed by a 
shock on its leg, and that lifting the leg helps it to avoid the shock, 
need not be individually represented in its brain. In fact, it is more 
convenient for the dog to incorporate that knowledge directly into 
the device that formulates its reaction to the sound, rather than to 
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store it independently in its brain, because if the shock occurs too 
quickly after the sound, there would not be sufficient time for the 
dog to recall that knowledge from its memory and then to formulate 
the proper response to it on the basis of that knowledge. 


The speed with which humans are able to construct and 
interpret sentences in their day-to-day life makes it very evident, 
I think, that the koowledge underlying those constructions and 
interpretations must be of the incorporated variety. This becomes 
even more evident when we watch running commentators keeping 
pace with the fast actions of certain sports events such as tennis or 
football. They appear to be hampered only by the slowness of 
articulating their speech and not by any slowness of utilizing the 
rules of sentence construction. This latter activity occurs auto- 
matically and instantaneously as they watch the action taking place 
in front of them. 


4. In order to understard the difference between incorporated 
knowledge and individually represented knowledge, we might 
examive certain mechanical devices which involve such an incorpor- 
ation. Consider, for example, the case of the taxi-meter which 
incorporates the set of rules that have been furmulated for caJcul- 
ating the passenger fare. The meter does not contain any individual 
representations of these rules, nor of the miles or kilometers that 
the taxi would be covering in a particular journey; these would have 
beea incorporated into the structuring of the meter itself in sucha 
way that the revolutions of one of the wheels of the taxi could be 
directly converted into the passenger fare. Thus a person who looks 
into the taxi-meter would fail to notice inside that meter either 
the representations of the miles covered in a given journey or of 
the rules that he himself would normally use while consciously 
calculating the fare. 


While building computers, and also other mechanical devices, 
we do not normally try to represent the relevant information in 
those machines, or the relevant rules and strategies that would have 
to be used by them for manipulating that information; rather, we 
incorporate the ioformation and the rules of manipulation directly 
into the structuring of those machines. For example, if we are to 
build a computer that can speak in simple English, we would not 
try to make the grammatical rules of English available to the 
computer by coding them in computer language; rather, we would 
structure the internal circuits of the computer in such a fashion 
that the final outcome of its functioning in a given context would be 
comparable to the one resulting from the application of those 
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grammatical rules. That is, the computer would only be provided 
with a “procedural”? knowledge of those rules, but not with a 


‘declarative’? knowledge. 


Whereas a device that allows us to simulate a particular 
activity, such as for example, the model of a bridge or of a railway 
junction, would include representations of all the relevant elements 
and of allthe relevant rules and strategies connected with that 
activity. It would also be faithfully representing the different 
stages of that activity and hence an observer would be in a 
position to closely examine the way in which it moves from one 
particular stage to another. There would also be specifications for 
relating the model with the object that it represents and for 
relating its own parts with one anther. All these would be open to 
the individual who uses the device to simulate a given activity, and 
would form part of the functioning of that device. 


5. Chomsky (1980: 136) has suggested that the process of 
language acquisition can be considered as being pretty much like 
what Peirce called ‘‘abduction’’—‘‘a process in which the mind 
forms hypotheses according to some rule and selects among them 
with reference to evidence and, presumably, other factors’’. In 
the case of language acquisition, we can think of the mind as being 
equipped with a ‘‘universal grammar” which is genetically endowed, 
and as generating alternative grammars, testing them against the 
data of experience, and selecting the most highly—-valued grammar 
(Chomsky 1980: 136). Ifwe concede this possibility suggested by 
Chomsky, it could be noticed that language acquisition would then 
be proceeding ina manner somewhat like the developing of an 
English-speaking computer. Because, in the latter case also, one 
would be constructing alternative systems of circuits, testing them 
against the data (and also against their own performance), and 
selecting the most highly-valued system. 


Notice, however, that the process of selecting a hypothesis 
by building a device through simulation proceeds in an entirely 
different fashion. The various elements of the device are 
represented in the model, which are then manipulated by directly 
applying the rules to them. Modifications are made in the model 
itself for producing different alternative models and a selection is 
made at the level of the model] itself. That is, simulation 
necessarily involves representation of the various elements and 
rules and a selection at the level of representation itself rather 
than that of actuality. 
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I would like to suggest that our acquisition and use of intro- 
spectable grammatical rules is based upon a process of simulation, 
involving a mental model in which the various grammatical elements 
are individually represented and the various grammatical rules are 
applied to them, whereas our acquisition and use of non-intro- 
spectable grammatical knowledge is based upon a process of 
abduction in which neither the grammatical elements nor the 
grammatical rules are represented; it involves no model as such. 
What we have, in this latter case, is a set of neural structures that 
have the ability to produce actual verbal responses; it can be 
modified step by step by an individual as he acquires more and more 
verbal experiences, and he is in a position to continuously test the 
performance of his neural structures. 


6. The difference between an incorporated rule and an 
unincorporated (but individually represented) rule can be made 
clear with the help of a simple analogy: the former is somewhat 
like a coloured glass which automatically affects everything that a 
person weariug that glass looks at. Ifthat glass is yellow, every- 
thing would appear to be yellow for that person. Notice that the 
person does not have to establish any correlation between the colour 
of his glass and the colour of the objects in front of him; they 
would automatically appear to him as possessing that colour. In 
fact, he would see things yellow even if he is completely unaware of 
the fact that he is wearing a yellow glass. 


Whereas the use of unincorporated rules is somewhat like a 
person’s use Of certain paints for colouring the things that he is 
looking at. He will have to select the paints after verifying their 
colour, and apply them iadividually to the objects that are in front 
of him, before he could start seeing them as having those colours. 
The activity would involve conscious effort, and also the specific 
knowledge of the various objects and other factors that are con- 
nected with that activity. 


It must be specifically pointed out in this connection, that I 
am not confusing here between what Chomsky calls grammatical 
competence and pragmatic competence, that is, between a person’s 
knowledge of grammar on the one hand, and his use of that knowledge 
for constructing and interpreting sentences on the other. Chomsky 
has clarified this distinction on several occasions and has in fact 
emphasized it ‘‘ad nauseam’ (Chomsky 1980:77). What I am 
claiming is that at the nonconscious level, these two factors get 
fused into one and, asaresult, the grammatical competence fails 
to maintain any individuality of itsown. [am suggesting further, 
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that it is because of this absence of any individuality that a person's 
grammatical competence escapes his introspection. 


7. While talking about representations, it is necessary, I 
think, to distinguish between a mere isomorphism on the one hand, 
and the one which functions as a representation on the other. For 
example, supposing that a feature A occurring ina given device is 
isomorphic with an entity B. One could consider A to be a reprer 
sentation of B in that device only if the functioning of that device 
involves the use of A for recalling B. For example, the traffic 
signal showing a railway gate isa representation of an oncoming 
level-crossing in the sense that its functioning involves, on the part 
of the motorist, the recall of the level-crossing, and the ensuing 
slowing down of his vehicle. 


One can think of a number of isomorphic features occurring 
in any given device which do not function as representation of the 
entities with which they are isomorphic For example, the 
revolutions of certain wheels inside a taxi-meter could be found to 
be isomorphic with the tiredness of the taxi-driver; or the fare 
shown by the meter could be shown to be isomorphic with the 
anxiety of the passenger of that taxi. But neither of these would 
be involved in the functioning of the taxi-meter; that is, the fact 
that a particular passenger shows less anxiety than others would 
not make the meter to alter its speed; hence, neither of them can 
be considered as having a representation in that device as far as 
its functioning is concerned. Ina similar fashion, one might find 
isomorphy between certain neural structures occurring in the brain 
of a person and his non-introspectable knowledge of certain 
grammatical rules, but the former might not be representing the 
latter in the functioning of the brain. 


The identity and the individuality of an isomorphic feature 
that does not have any functional relevance in a device would not 
apparently be carefully maintained by an organism. It would only 
have an accidental occurrence in it, and further, the organism 
might not have developed any ability to recognize or interpret 
that isomorphic feature. 


8. An individual’s grammatical competence is considered by 
Chomsky to be determined partly by genetic factors, and only 
partly by the exposure of that individual to actual utterances 
(Chomsky 1980: 240). Further, the genetic factors are considered by 
him to be roughly identical in all human beings (Chomsky 1980: 187). 
I would like to suggest, in this connection, that in view of the way 
in which genetic material functions in the body, neither the 
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“knowledge” that a person carries in his genetic material, nor the 
one that is innately established in his neural network directly on 
the basis of the functioning of that genetic material, could involve 
any individual representation of rules or elements. 


The functioning of the genetic material involves its repli- 
cation or duplication (as the genes have to occur in full in 
almost all the cells occurring in the body) and also the synthesis of 
different kinds of proteins that are needed for the growth and 
maintenance of different organs and for carrying out innumerable 
physiological activities. This has been studiedin greater detail 
than the functioning of the neural network (especially the one that 
forms the basis of our innate grammatical knowledge), and hence it 
would be easier to substantiate the above claim in the case of 
genetic material than in the case of neural network. 


The genetic material is said to contain a ‘‘code’’ for synthe- 
sizing the right kind of proteins, in the right quantity, and at the 
right moment, during the life of an organism. What is the nature 
of this code? It we examine it carefully, we would realize that it 
isa ‘‘code’’ (or a representation of the rules and strategies for 
Carrying out the above mentioned activities) only for the scientist 
who wants to correlate a particular stretch of the genetic material 
with a particular kind of physiological activity. Its functioning 
does not involve any codification or representation as such. That 
is, it does not involve any ‘‘deciphering’’ of that code, or any 
interpreting of that representation, or any going back from it to the 
Original entity or process that it might represent. 


Actually, the genetic material (deoxyribonucleic acid or DNA) 
is said to function as a template upon which a strand of ribonucleic 
acid (RNA) can be formed; this strand, in its turn, is said to 
function as a corresponding template, upon which certain sequences 
of amino acids can be joined together resulting in the synthesis of 
a particular variety of protein. That is, whatever ‘‘knowledge”’ or 
instruction that we can think of as underlying the functioning of this 
genetic material occurs in an incorporated form; its use in Carrying 
out these activities is completely automatic. 


The neural structures that result from some of these 
activities of the genetic material (called ‘‘innately endowed 
structures’) can be expected to function in a similar fashion, 
Depending upon the kind of neural impulses that reach them, they 
would be activating responses thit would be further based upon 
their own internal structures; these would lead to the so-called 
iastinctive behaviour. The neural structures would also have the 
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ability, in the cise of higher organisms, to get themselves modified 
on the basis of incoming impulses, and hence the organisms would 
be capable of “‘learning’’ from their experiences as well. But none 
of these activities would involve any representations of the 
underlying rules and elements, or of their actual experiences; 
these would be incorporated into the neural structure itself, and 
hence their utilization would be automatic. 


The functioning of any device would involve the incorporation 
of some rule or the other. In more complex devices, there would 
be more number of such incorporated rules. There might also be 
several layers of such rules, but their application would be 
automatic, and depending upon the structuring of the device, they 
might even apply simultaneously. Recent achievements in computer 
technology have clearly shown the complexity that could be 
achieved by such incorporation of rules and other information. 
Since the genetic material has been developing the complexity of 
its incorporated knowledge for the last three billion years or so, 
there is no wonder that, compared to the complexity of our 
introspectable knowledge (which had only a few million years to 
develop), or of the devices based upon such a knowledge, the 
complexity of the incorporated and non-introspectable knowledge 
of the genetic material appears to us to be really astounding. 


9. I wish to suggest further that an individual can forma 
representation of an object or event in his brain only on the basis 
of his exposure to that object or event. The nature of that repre- 
sentation would depend upon the nature of the exposure. For 
example, a visual exposure would lead to the formation of a repre- 
sentation that would allow him later on to recall a visual image, 
whereas an auditory exposure would lead to the formation ofa 
representation that would allow him to recall an auditory image, and 
soon. Further, human beings have the ability to treat the repre- 
sentation of a specific object as that of the Object in general. It 
appears, however, that representations always originate from specific 
objects and events. This is true of our meutal representations of 
grammatical rules as well; they have to be based, initially, upon 
certain specific formulations or utterances of those rules. 


If this suggestion is correct, it can be argued that it would be 
impossible for our innate knowledge of grammatical rules and 
elements to contain any representations as such. The rules and 
elements will have to be of the general nature, and therefore, they 
can only be incorporated into the Structuring of our neural network. 
This incorporation would take place as the neural network grows up 
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as a result of the activities of genetic material. That is, it would 
be like the construction of the taxi-meter, carried out by a meter- 
producing machine, the difference being that such a machine would 
have been planned and constructed by human beings, whereas the 
corresponding genetic materical would have attained its complexity 
as a result of billions of years of evolution. 


10. Notice that the functioning of a neural network in which 
the underlying rules aud strategies have been incorporated into the 
structure would not involve two different levels, namely (i) the lower 
Jevel Of neural network with its patterns of neural impulses coursing 
through it, and (ii) the higher level of linguistic elemeats and of 
rules that modify them ia various ways, as is generally hypothesized. 
Itis true that an outside observer, such as a linguist or a psycho- 
logist, might interpret the functioning of the neural system as 
representing certain grammatical elements and the application of 
certain grammatical rules to them, in exactly the same way in which 
atechnician might iaterpret the functioning of the taxi-meter 
as representing Certain distances and the application of certain 
rules of calculating the fare to those distances. But neither of them 
would form part of the functioning of those devices, and hence 
there would only be a single level of functioning in either of them. 


Whereas the conscious functioning of the human brain in its 
introspection does involve two different levels, namely (i) the 
neural structurcs that represent grammatical elements and rules 
that can be applied to them, and (ii) the mental images of different 
types that have been derived from those structures and can them- 
selves be manipulated in various ways. Further, the recall of 
these images of grammatical! rules and elements does involve a 
simulation of the actual speech events that they represent. It is 
therefore necessary to carefully distinguish between introspectable 
and non-introspzctable knowledge of grammatical rules and 
elements. The use of the latter in the construction of sentences 
is automatic and involves a device with a single level, whereas that 
of the former is conscious, non-automatic, and involves a two- 
levelled device. 


11. Chomsky (1980: 128) has quoted Kant as insisting that 
‘‘All representations have a necessary relation to a possible 
empirical consciousness. For, if they did not have this, and if it 
were altogether impossible to become conscious of them, this 
would practically amount to the admission of their non-existence”’, 
I suggest that there are two different ways in which the problem 
posed by Kant can be resolved. The first is what Chomsky has 
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apparently chosen, namely to claim that Kant is mistaken in his 
insistence that it must be possible to be conscious of all representa- 
tions, and to claim that there could be representations that one 
would never become conscious of. 


The second alternative is the one suggested by me in this 
article; it concedes that Kant is perfectly right in his above- 
mentioned insistence; however, it finds it necessary to postulate 
two different varieties of knowledge of which one is incorporated 
into the neural network of the brain, whereas the other is indi- 
vidually represented there. The incorporated knowledge is 
non-represented and is beyond the reach of consciousness, whereas 
the represented knowledge is amenable to conscionsness. I con- 
sider this latter alternative to be superior to the former one. 


12. Lastly, I would like to question the claim, made by 
Chomsky regarding the nature of grammatical competence, namely 
that it involves a semantic representation as well (Chomsky 1989:90). 
There are two main reasons why such a claim is untenable. First 
of all, as I have pointed out in the preceeding sections, non-intro- 
spectable knowledge has to be considered as involving no 
representations as such. Since grammatical competence is con- 
sidered to be beyond the reach of introspection, we will have to 
concede that it is only an incorporated knowledge and not an 
independently or individually represented knowledge. 


Secondly, ‘‘meaning”’ is aconcept connected with symboliz- 
ation or representation; it forms the basis of (or rather, results 
from) the relationship between a symbol and the object that has 
been symbolized. If grammatical competence involves no 
symbolization or representation as such, it is difficult to see how 
it can involve meaning. 


In fact, the so-called ‘‘semantic representation’? is a con- 
tradiction in terms. Because, any representation that involves a 
complex symbolization would be syntactic: it would involve 
specific arrangements of symbols and therefore the application of 
certain specific syntactic rules as well. Being a representation, it 
can, of course, be meaningful, but it cannot itself be ‘‘meaning”’ ! 
Hence, the conception of a semantic representation as distinct 
from a syntactic representation is clearly nonsensical. 


The reason why aterm of this nature has entered into our 
linguistic discussions, I thiok, is that, we can understand or inter- 
pret sentences in two different ways: in our ordinary use of langu- 
age, we understand them automatically as they are being uttered; 
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for this, we apparently use an incorporated knowledge of our 
language. Whereas on certain special occasions, such as, for 
example, when the speaker has used certain complicated sentence 
structures or when some of the lexical items used by him are un- 
known to us, we try to interpret the sentence at the conscious level; 
we try to consciously paraphrase the sentence, try to split it into its 
simpler constituents, get equivalents or paraphrases for the unknown 
lexical items, and soon. That is, our conscious and nonconscious 
interpretations of sentences complement one another in our normal 
use of language. 


Notice that our conscious interpretation involves the simpli- 
fication of more difficult sentences and the discovery of known 
equivalents to unknown lexical items. These activities form part of 
our effort to understand sentences, and hence we regard such 
simplifications of sentences and near-equivalents of words as the 
**meanings’’ of those original sentences and words. However, both 
of them function equally as representations (of events or objects) in 
our brain, and but for the fact that we find one of them to be 
simpler than the other, or that one of them is already know but 
not the other, there is nothing in them to claim that one of them is 
**form’’ and the other is ‘‘meaning’’. 


13. What I am suggesting here is that ‘‘meaning’’ as a 
distinct entity has relevance only in aconscious interpretation of 
sentences and not in a nonconscious (or non-introspectable) under- 
standing of the same, because, in the latter case, the rules of 
interpretation would have been incorporated into the device in such 
a manner that understanding a sentence would turn out to be 
nothing more than producing a proper response to that sentence. 
It is in the conscious interpretation of the sentence that it gets 
represented in the memory, gets analyzed into various constituents, 
gets equated witha simpler, paraphrased version (called ‘‘meaning’’), 
and so on. 


It is very well known that human beings can deal only with 
very few items (five or six) consciously at atime, and that too by 
connecting them together to formasingle theme. Asa result, 
when a person tries to consciously interpret a sentence, he finds 
himself being forced to concentrate on certain specific aspects, such 
as the case relations, the factors connected with time or modality, 
the speech acts involved, emotional or stylistic factors, and so on. 
It would be impossible for him to simultaneously take into account 
all these factors in a conscious interpretation. 
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Whereas ina nonconscious (and non-introspectable) inter- 
pretation of a sentence, a person would be simultaneously compre- 
hending all these and many other relevant factors connected with 
that sentence. This is possible apparently because, all the relevant 
rules of comprehension would have been incorporated into the 
structuring of his comprehending neural network, and hence, their 
application on any given occasion would be automatic. That is, 
one would not have to recall the relevant rules and apply them to 
the given sentence individually in order to obtain such an under- 
standing. 


14. It appears to me that the necessity to postulate deep 
structures, i.e. structures in which the most ‘‘relevant’’ aspects of 
a sentence are emphasized and made explicit, would be felt by a 
person Only when he is carrying out a conscious interpretation of 
that sentence. Because, it clearly reflects the limitations of the 
conscious mind pointed out above. Similarly, the necessity to 
postulate transformational rules for deriving questions, negations, 
assertions, etc. from identical underlying structures would also be 
felt by a person only in his conscious interpretation. Further, the 
necessity tu “‘idealize’’, to restrict a description to a selected set 
of features, or toa restricted area of the topic, is alsoa necessity 
of the conscious mind. 


If my suggestion about the nature of our non-introspectable 
grammatical knowledge is correct, namely that it is incorporated 
into the structuring of our neural mechanism, then any of the 
' simplifications obtained by these grammatical processes would be 
unnecessary for the functioning of that mechanism. As the neural 
impulses resulting from the utterance of a given sentence course 
through the various neural structures, they would either respond or 
fail to respond, depending upon the nature of their internal structure 
and also upon the structure of the impulse pattern. Understanding 
the sentence need not be considered to be anything more than having 
a particular set of neural structures responding to it. Further, 
learning to understand a language at this level could be considered as 
developing a set of neural structures that can adequately respond 
to different sentences of that language. Such structures would 
get established inthe brain partly on the basis of genetic endow- 
ment and partly on the basis of actual verbal experiences. 


13: In view of these points, it would appear that the 
Transformational Grammar of Chomsky would fail to describe 
either the introspectable or the non-introspectable grammatical 
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knowiedge of a speaker-hearer. Because, in the former (intros- 
pectable) case, the knowledge would be restricted to a few factors, 
mainly the ones belonging to the higher levels of sentence con- 
struction and interpretation. This knowledge would vary from 
Speaker to speaker, with the linguist apparently having the most 
detailed knowledge of his language. Since the “use” of language 
involves the simultaneous application of a vast number of 
grammatical rules, it is evident that even the linguist with the very 
detailed knowledge of his grammar would be in a position to utilize 
only a few of those rules in constructing and interpreting sentences. 
That is, only a small part of his grammatical knowledge of this 
variety would be reflected in the language that he is using, and 
from a functional point of view, much of his grammatical knowledge 
would be irrelevant. 


Whereas the non-introspectable grammatical knowledge of 
a speaker-hearer would be of an entirely different nature. It would 
involve no representations as such, and would need none of the 
simplifications of complex sentences attempted by the Trans- 
furmational Grammar. Sentence construction and interpretation 
would take place automatically with the help of that knowledge | 
because of the fact that the knowledge has been incorporated into 
the sentence—constructing and sentence—interpreting neural devices. 


It is evident that Chomsky’s Transformational Grammar 
has been structured on the basis of traditional grammars. The 
latter had the purpose of providing a competent conscious grammar 
for the student of language. When Chomsky tried to make his 
grammar ‘‘generative’’, itapparently lost this utilitarian purpose. 
However, when Chomsky, later on, tried to provide a new purpose 
to his grammar, namely to consider it as a description of the 
non-introspectable grammatical competence of a speaker-hearer, 
its basic structure itself turned out to be untenable. Thus the 
Transformational Grammar has now reached a dead-end. 


16. I have argued in this article that a speaker-hearer would 
be possessing two different varieties of knowledge about his langu- 
age, of which one is open to introspection and the other is beyond 
the reach of introspection. These two varieties of knowledge differ 
crucially from one another in some of their characteristics and also 
in the way in which they function in the speaker-hearer’s constru- 
ction and interpretation of sentences. The introspectable know- 
ledge involves representation of grammatical rules and elements 
that can berecalied from the memory and cConsciously used for 
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constructing and interpreting sentences, whereas the non-introspect™ 
able knowledge gets incorporated into the neural structure that 
makes use of these rules and elements, and hence it has no inde- 
pendent existence. This, I have argued, is the reason why the 
former is open to introspection whereas the latter is beyond the 


reach of introspection. 


Even though the grammatical competence (or knowledge) 
characterized in detail by Chomsky in his various writings is con- 
sidered by him to be an approximation ofthe non-introspectable 
knowledge ofan idealized speaker-hearer, I have pointed out that 
many of the properties assigned by him to that knowledge properly 
belong to the introspectable knowledge of grammar and not to the 
non-introspectable knowledge. I have suggested that this mix-up 
in his characterization of this knowledge is due to the fact that 
Chomsky fails to give sufficient importance to the distinction 
between introspectable and non-introspectable varieties of know- 
ledge. 
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In many Naga communities the bonds, duties and obligations 
of the clan cuts across the religious bonds, for instance, the 
non-Christian Konyaks helping the Konyaks of the same 
clan in building a church in Wanching (Haimendorf: 1973: 5). 
And conversely despite conversion to Christianity, many 
Christian Nagas still observe the old customs (Sreedhar: Sema 
grammar, in press). And amongst the Semas, the bonds of kinship 
pervades every aspect of their social and religious life. For 
instance, when a maternal aunt of a man gets married, he is 
expected 10 offer certain specified items as presents to his maternal 
aunt and her husband in his turn is expected to return these 
presents at the time of the marriage of his wi. si. son. son. This 
obligation of returning the presents is carried over to the next of 
kin of the mo. s1. hus.in the descending generation in that the 
next of kin would haveto return these presents if mo.si. hus. dies 
before the marriage of the son of his wi. si. son. Similarly whena 
manin Sema community gets married his maternal uncle has to 
offer certain sp-cified number of pigs, dogs, baskets of rice and 
Sema shaw] to his si. son who in his turn has to return these gifis 
when his mo br. son gets married. These gifts, however, cannot 
be claimed back if the mo. br. has no male issue. Further when 
a4 man marries his mo. br. d, he receives no gifts from his mo. br. 
as his mo. br. in his capacity as the father of the bride would be 
eligible for the bride price. Such duties and responsibilities 
arising out of the kinship are not restricted to marriage function 
alone, rather to every aspect of the social life including the child 
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birth, sickness at home, death etc. Therefore, it is essential to 
havea thorough knowledge of the clan practices, the system of 
kinship and marriage amongst the Nagas for a proper understanding 
of any aspect of their social life. 


A part of every kinship system affects the sexual relations 
of its members in that itis a set of regulations concerning rules 
which prohibit marriages or cohabitations between persons who 
stand ia certain relationship and conversely approve or encourage 
the mating of others. These rules vary from one system to another 
and ina given society, it may vary from one period to another. 
For instance, though most of the Naga communities prohibit 
marriage between a manand his step mothers, the marriage with 
the step mothers is freely practised amongst the Semas. The 
Tswana community in Africa, according to R. Brown (1950: 153) 
also marries their step mothers. Even amongst the Semas, the 
marriage between a man and his m. si. was prohibited as both the 
mother and her sister including her uterine sister had the 
common nomenclature aza. Now a days, in most parts of the Sema 
speaking areas mo. is addressed as aza, and mo. si. is ani. and the 
marriage between aman and his mo. si. is permitted. Hutton 
(1968: 131) assumes this change as a consequence of the matriarchal 
system which the Semas practiced till comparatively recently and 
in the patrilineal patriarchal Sema society a male ego could marry 
any female relation on his mother’s side. Since marriage is a form 
of mating in which a man anda woman are socially and legally re- 
cognised as husband and wife and are subject to all the rights and 
duties sucha relationship entails which includes the right of the 
woman’s people to receive the bride price and of the man to be the 
social and the legal father of the children the woman bears, the 
system of kinship can be looked at as an arrangement which enables 
persons to live together and co-operate with one another in an 
orderly social life. Beginning with the system available in Sema, 
it is proposed to discuss these features in the following paras. 


The rule of exogomay whereby a man is forbidden to take a 
a wife from amongst the woman of his own group, for instance, the 
same lineage, clan, sub-clan etc., is found in most of the societies. 
The rule of exogamy amongst the Semas_ prohibit marriages in the 
same generation between brothers and sisters. And the brothers 
and sisters amongst the Semas include not only the issues of the 
same parents but also the issues ofall the brothers of the ego’s 
father which fits in with the classificatory system of Morgan’s 
bifurcating merging system (Morgan: 1971). In the next descending 
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generation mating is prohibited between the male ego and his 
daughters iacluding the daughters of his brothers. The marriage 
between the step father and a step daughter is also prohibited if 
the step daughter is brought up by the step father. In such a situ- 
ation, marriage between step brothers and step sisters is also 
prohibited. These are reflected in the kinship terms in Sema, for 
instance: in the samz generation, amu and afo refer respectively 
to the elder brother/sister. Both these terms refer to the paternal 
parallel] cousins and also to the step brothers/sisters living with the 
family. The younger brothers and sisters have different terms for 
the male/female ego, i.e., while the younger sister for a male ego is 
acept, she is acinipu fora female ego. The younger brother for a 
male ego is aeixsi, while he is apeu’ for a female ego. These four 
terms are equally applicable to the paternal parallel cousins and the 
step- brother/sisters living with the ego. Inthe next ascending 
generation, the mother is addressed as aza but the mo. si. and fa. 
si. are addressed as ani a term used also for mother in law and the 
father and all the brothers of the father as apu ‘father’. In the 
next descending generation, the parents address their sons/daughters 
as apu/ana respectively. A manuses the same nomenclature to 
address his brother’s children also. These relations are presented 


in diagram 1. 


Diagram 1. 

OY 

l 2 

© O=A O=A O=A O=A O=A 
22 3 5 6 7 
| 

Owe: O A Sees) O- A. «og 
8 9 10 11 iiseeiee. 16. 17:18 19 20 
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In the diagram presented above, the persons from 8 to 21 
would address 1 and 2 as asi ‘grand parents’ and 3, 5 and 6 as apu 
‘father’ and conversely depending upon the sex, 3, 5 and 6 would 
address every one from 8 to 21 as apu ‘son’ or ana ‘daughter’. 
Similarly all the males from 8 to 21 would address 4 and 7 as ani, a 
term used also for the mother-in-law, and the females would address 
them as aza ‘mother’. While 9 and 10 would address 23 as ani, 
8 would address her as aza. In the central region of the Sema 
speaking areas, daughter’s daughter is addressed as ana ‘daughter’ 
but in the other regions, she is addressed as atiksyu ‘a mating 
partner’. The discussion whether or not sex relation or marriage 
between amanand his d. d. on the one side and a woman and 
her son’s son on the other side would follow after a while. 


If the rules of exogamy prohibits marriage between persons 
who stand in certaia relationship, there are certain relations 
between whom marriage is not merely permitted but regarded as 
desirable. The term preferential marriage is commonly applied 
to the custom of this kind and according to R. Brown (1950: 60) 
the commonest example of the preferred marriages are: cross 
cousin marriage and with wi. si or wi. br. d. In the Sema 
community also these are the most preferred marriage, though 
marriages between other kins also take place, for instance: 
marriage between a male ego and his br. wi/fa. br. wi. step mother, etc. 
The kinship terminology reflects these marriage patterns. What is 
however, very pertinent in the case of the Sema community is the 
all pervasiveness Of the marriage pattern in the use of the kinship 
term to the extent of ignoring both the sex and the generation, 
i.e., Whereas the mating partners would address each other bya 
single nomenclature, there would be no change in the nomenclature 
of the parents of the prospective mating partners after the 
marriage, for instance: the set of relations who enter into primary 
marriages addressed each other as atiksyti and the set of relations 
who enter into secondary unions addresses each other as aci. And 
each one of them both before and after the marriage addresses 
the prospective father in law/mother in law as anu/ani. The term 
anu refers to both the mo. br. and mo. br. son as both could be 
the wi. fa. of a male ego. Similarly, br. wi. and fa. wi are atiksyu’ as 
both are mating partners fora male ego. Beginning with the term 
atiksyu', itis proposed to discuss this all pervaisveness of the 
marriage pattern over the kinship terms in Sema. 


The term atiksyu refers to a number of relations. These 
are: fa, si son/d.; mo. br. son/d.; mo. si. son/d.; si. son for a female 
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ego; si. d. fora male ego and d. d.. Of these, only the first three 
show a perfect symmetry, as in: 


—» mo. br. d. 


(a) fa. si. son <_ 


(b) mo. br. son <-———-— fa. si, d, 
(c) mo. si. son <-——-—> mo. si. d. 
(d) mo. si. <——-— si. son, 
(¢) mo. br. <—— si. d. 

(f) mo. fa. <-—— d.d. 


Not only some of these relations are paired but the kinship 
rtems for their relations in law also show a neat pattern, for 
instance: the term ani stands for both wi. mo. and hus. mo’; and 
the wi. mo for a, b and care respectively his mo. br. wi., fa. si. 
and mo. si. He addresses all of them before and after his 
marriage with his counterparts in the pair as ani. Conversely the 
hus. mo ofa, b andc are respectively her fa. si; mo. br. wi. and 
mo. si and all these relations are addressed as ani both before and 


after her marriage, as in: 


Diagram 2 
A=0O a games 
13 14 15 
| 434 
A=0 O=A OA Sg eer 
ma? «|S 4 4 Packet 10 ; 11 16 
O O A O 
9 6 1 ego 12 


When 1 and 6 marry, 4 and 5 in addition to being respec- 
tively the ego’s mo. br. and mo. br. wi. also becomes his wife’s 
parents. Conversely 2 and 3 in addition to being the fa: si. and fa. 
si. hus. to6 also becomes her hus. fa. If this pattern becomes 
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institutionalized in the second generation, mo. br.; fa. si. hus.; and 
wi. fa. would all be combined into one and the same person and 
that there would bz a similar combination of the relationship of 
fa. si; mo. br. wi. and wi. mo. and the nomenclature for all these 
relations are: anu for the males and ani for the females (Compare: 
Rivers, 1914: 20-22). The marriage between 1 and 12 is just the 
reverse of the marriage between 1 and 6 and the consequences of 
such a marriage on the kinship terms are exactly identical to that 
of between | and 6. The male ego could also marry 16 (mo. mo. 
br. d.). This is just another variety of cross cousin marriage 
wherein the spouse belongs to another generation. As a con- 
sequence of such a marriage, both | and 2 would address 15 as ani. 
For 1, she (15) is just his wi. mo. whereas for 2, she (15) is both 
son. wi. mo; and mo. br. wi. and the term for all these relations is 
also ani. But when the ego marries 7, the kiaship does not show a 
complete all round correlation in that while he cannot marry 10 
(fa. si.) he could marry 7 (mo. si.). Secondly since mo. si. hus. is a 
potential husband of his mother and therefore a potential father to 
him, he addresses 8 (mo si. hus.) as apu ‘father’ and not anu ‘father 
in law’. The nomenclature atiksyu is used also to refer to one’s si. 
son and si. d. The male ego (1) addresses his si. d. (9) as atiksyu 
‘mating partner’ but to her the ego is anu ‘mo. br.” or ‘fa. in law’ 
and not a mating partner. Similarly, the female ego (7) addresses 
her si. son (1) as atiksyud but to him she is aza/ani ‘mother/aunt’ 
and not a mating partner, even though marriages between a male ego 
and his mo. si/si. d. do take place these days. This lacuna in the 
kinship terms Clearly gives a clue to the possibility that the marriage 
of a man with his mo. si, mo. si. d. or si. d. is of a late iono- 
vation, particularly because in Central Sema area not only the 
marriage between a man and his mo. si. is prohibited but both 
the mo. and mo. si. has the same nomenclature viz., aza. A further 
evidence to this is the existence of an earlier kinship term akiti 
referring to both si. son/d. The suspicion of Hutton (1968: 131) 
that the Semas originally belonged toa matriarchal social system 
and the change over to the patriarchal system is of a comparatively 
recent one, is strengthened by this clue. Thus theugh the cross 
cousins maternal parallel cousins have the same nomenclature and 
could inter-marry, the nomenclature for the relations in law fit 
only when the cross cousins marry and not in a marriage between 
maternal parallel] cousins. 


Yet another series of neat pairs of mating partners are found 
between persons who use the nomenclature aci to address each 
other, as in: 
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(g) br. wi. <——--> hus. br. 
(h) wi. si. <-——— si. hus. 
(i) fa. br. wi. <-———~ hus. br. son. 


(j) mo. br. wi. 
if not fa. si. <-———-—> hus. si. son. 


6h. oF. d. <-——--> fa. si. hus. 


Here again the importance of the marriage practice over the 
kinship terms is very evident in that the persons involved address 
each other as aci, ignoring both sex and generation, for instance: 
whereas d and c are instances of marriage in the same generation, 
f and g are instances of marriage in the next ascending generation for 
the male ego and the next descending generation for the female ego, 
for a male ego, h is a marriage in the next descending generation 
while the same for a female ego is one in the next ascending gener- 
ation. This is reflected also in the kinship terms for the fathers/ 
mothers in law which ignore the generation for instance: both the 
hus. br./fa. are anu for the female ego as both could be fa. in law 
to her. Similarly, since a female ego could marry her hus. si. son, 
to her, hus. si. is an/ ‘mo. in law’ and hus. si. hus. is anu ‘fa. in 
law’. Diagram No. 3 clarifies these points: 


Diagram 3 
fs a Ai! bosie@nel 0A] Ol 
Cece: Scan a 
=O 
O: iA A =O O AA 9-89 ene 
4:, 34 chegnl hod 51 De] oclaRaaNST 16 
O 
14 


The male ego inthe diagram could marry 4 (br. wi.), 5 (Wi. 
si), 9 (fa. br. wi.) 11 (mo. br. wi.), 14 (wi. br. d.) and also 15 
(mo. br. d.). The marriage between 1 and 15 was discussed earlier. 
Presently it is proposed to discuss the ego’s marriage with the other 
relatives andthe implications of such a marriage onthe kinship 
terms. In this we begin with the marriage between | and 9. 
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(i) The marriage with 9 (fa. br. wi.) and also with the step morber: 


The nomenclature for the hus. br. wi. is anipa. When1&9 
get married, 7 who was anipa to 9 before her marriage with 1 now 
becomes her ani ‘hus. mo.’. However, the children of 8 & 9 would 
not address 1, her second husband as apu ‘father’ as they were 
brothers to him and her parents in law by the first husband now 
becomes the grand parents in law by the first husband now becomes 
the grand parents inlaw toher. All these changes take place 
despite the fact that prior tothe new marriage 1&9 addressed 
each other as aci ‘mating partners’. A similar anomaly is seen 
when a man marries his step mother. The kinship terms just fail 
to suit these two types of marriages which take place very frequ- 
ently amongst the Semas. Such marriages seem to be not an 
integral part of their social system, therefore, for an answer to the 
prevalence of this system, we must look elsewhere, viz., to the 
principal of equivalence of siblings (Fortes Meyer, 1949: 215) or 
to the economic necessity (see p. 15/16). Since a few other types 
of marriages also come under this category, all such marriages are 
discussed together, sometime later. 


(ii) The marriage with 11 (mo. br. wi.) 


The marriage between | & 11 shows only a partial correlation 
in the use of the kinship terms in that 7 would be both deceased 
hus. si. as well as the present hus. mo. and the pomenclature for 
both these relations is ani, but 1 is neither apu ‘father’ for 15 nor 
15 and her apu/an’a son/d. for 1, rather they address each other by 
the nomenclature atiksyi ‘mating partners’. If such a marriage 
is preferred and as such institutionalized, the kinship for the 
Other relations ought to fit in with such a marriage, for instance: 
In the Bank Islands, where marriage with one’s mo. br. wi. persisted, 
(Rivers, 1914: 28) ‘a man applies to his mo. br. children the term 
which he otherwise uses for his own children and conversely, a 
person applies to his fa. si. son a term he otherwise uses for his fa. 
In Pentecost also where a man married his mo. br. Wi., the paternal 
cross Cousins were treated on par with their own father (Rivers, 
1914: 32). 


(iii) The marriage with 4 (br wi.) 


The marriage between 1 & 4 would not lead to any additional 
relationship to 4 as the ego’s parents were already parents in law to 
her and the ego’s children were apt/ana ‘son/d.’ to her and con- 
versely for the ego’s daughters she was aza ‘mo.’ though to his sons, 
she was aci’ ‘mating partner’ but now aza ‘mo.’. The ego was 
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already apu ‘fa.’ to the children of 4 by 3. Both the wives of two 
Or more brothers as well as the co-wives of a person use the same 
nomenclature to address each other, viz., anipa. Thus this second- 
ary union shows a near complete correlation with the kinship terms, 
This implies that this type of secondary union is an institutionalized 
one. 


(iv) The marriage with 5 (wi. si.) 

When the ego marries 5, no new relations are esiablished to 
the ego, since the parents of 5 were already his parents in law. 
The only change that would seem to occur is that 2 who was afo 
‘elder si.” to 5 now becomes anipa and the sons of 2 would now 
address her as aza instead of ani’, while she was already aza to the 
daughters of 2. This secondary union also seems to be an institu- 
tionalized one. 


(v) The marriage with 14 (wi, br. d.) 

Before the marriage of the ego with 14, 12 was only wi. br. 
to the ego and after his marriage with 14, he also becomes wi. fa., 
but the nomenclature for both wi. br. and wi. f1. is anu. However, 
2 who was ani’ (fa. si.) to 14 now becomes her anipa ‘co-wife’. 
Other than this, there is no disturbance/disharmony in the kinship 
terms as a consequence of this union. 


We are now left with the use of the kinship term atiksu' 
‘mating partner’ to refer to two relations between whom 
marriage is not permissible, i.e,, the use of the term atiksu’ 


to refer to gr. d./ son. Even though a Sema man may not marry 
his gr. mo., one could visualize such a mating which is illustrated 


with the help of the diagram 4. 


Digram 4 
ene &) OO 
O= A A 
5 4 2 aetge (3b 2 8 
eee ©) 
] 6 
ego 
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According to the past and present custom, the ego (1) could 
marry 5, 3a, 3b, 3c, etc (3a, 3b, 3c, etc. are his step mothers). 
No. 7 in his turn inherits all the wives of his father (1) excepting 
his own mother. If 1, the ego dies shortly after marrying 5 and a 
few others, 7 has the right to marry all of them. In such an event 
the marriage of 7 with 5, 3a, 3b, 32, etc. would be a marriage 
between a man and his gr. mo. The possibility «f such a marriage 
taking place is very remote as the brothers including the paternal 
parallel cousias of the ego (1) would normally take over the widows 
of 1. But a marriage between a Sema and his gr d. is completely 
inconceivable. For one thing, not only his own children, but the 
children of his brethers are considcred his children and any sex 
relations with one’s daughter is incestuous. However, when we 
combine the primary marriage of an ego with the sccondary union 
of the ego’s father, a bleak possibility of the taking place of such 
a marriage exists. For instance: The Sema community permits of 
marriage not only between a man and his widowed step mothers 
but also with the widowed daughter in law. Hence if a man 
marries his si. d. and dies shortly after, his father could step into 
his son’s shoes and take over to himself his son’s widowed wife. 
In such an event that would bea union between a man and his 
grand daughter. Even here what is in doubt is the authenticity 
of the marriage between a man and his si. d. in the past. The 
diagram 5 clarifies this possibility. 


Diagram 5 
L\ = a 
6 7 
A O =n A 
] 2 | 4 
ego 
O O 
4 5 


The ego (1) could marry both 4 & 5. If the ego dies . 
shortly after his marriage, in the absence of any brothers or grown 
up sons, his father (6) could enter into a secondary union with his 
son’s widowed wife, which then would be a union between a man 
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and his grand daughter. There was very little chance of sucha 
union taking place in the case of Semas, though marriages between 
a man and his br. d. d. has been reported from Pentecost 
(Rivers, 1914: 36), Buin community in the Island of Bougain village 
and F)ji islands (Rivers, 1914: 40-41) Trobri and in British New 
Guinea (Seligmann, 1910:707) etc. And according to Barnes 
(1971 : 220-221) ‘a widow amongst the Tallansi may be inherited by 
«a man classified as her dead hus. br. or gr. son or in a linked clan 
Or his si. son in some other clan’. What is pertinent to note here 
is that in ajl instances where the marriage between a man and his 
d.d. is institutionalized a number of other related kinship terms 
get merged, for instance: mo. wi. with d.; children of d. with 
br./si ; mo. mo. with elder sister; and fa. fa. with elder brother etc. 
Since such a merger of the kinship terms did not take place in the 
case of the Semas, the possibility of a man marrying his d. d. must 
be ruled out altogether. 


We could also view such a marriage from another aspect, 
viz., on structural principles. For instance: R. Brown (1950: 29-30) 
speaks of the merging of the alternate generations whereby the two 
generations are regarded as being in a relation not of super ordina- 
tion and subordination, but of simple friendliness and solidarity and 
something approaching social equality. The use of a term meaning 
‘mating partner’ for a grand daughter must not be assumed to imply 
the existence of a custom of marriage with a grand daughter either 
in the present or in the past. But once the grand daughter and the 
grand mother have been included in ones own generation by this 
merging of the alternate generation, the possibility of marriage 
suggests itself. Even such a possibility has to be ruled out in the 
case of the Semas primarily because of the presence of just one 
single term to indicate the equivalence of the alternate generation. 


After having seen the totality of the marriages that are 
possible between two related persons amongst the Semas, we also 
find that only two sets of kinship terms show a complete match for 
the mating partners. These are atiksyu’ and aci. Of these, the 
mating partners who use the term aci enter into secondary unions . 
like levirate, sororate and avuncular marriages. And of the mating 
partners who use the term atiksyu’, the marriage between maternal 
parallel cousins do not Show as neat a correlation in the kinship 
system as the ones in between the cross cousins, which implies that 
the cross cousin marriage is the most preferred one amongst the 
Semas. In another study (Sreedhar: 1978) found that cross cousin 
marriage is the most preferred marriage amongst the Dravidians, 
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though of late some have resortcd to marriage With a man’s Si. d. 
Levi Strauss (1969: 120) claims that the cross cousin marriage is the 
most preferential union in contrast to the levirate, sororate and 
avuncular marriages primarily because of the fact that it is 
impossible to have a marriage system in which all marriages are 
leviratic or to a dead wife’s sister. Marriages of this kind occur 
only in company with marriage of the other kinds, for a marriage 
with a dead wife entails a previous marriage of another kind. 
Josselin de Jong (1952: 12) explains these privileged marriages as 
the transfer of rights from one individual to another. Fortes Meyer 
(1949 : 224-225 and 1945: 52) explains this transfer of right under 
the two principles of equivalence of siblings and equivalence of 
alternate generation. In accordance with the first principle, a 
brother of the dead husband is equated with the dead man himself 
and hence he inherits the widow. Any woman might have been a 
man but for the accident of birth and had she been a ‘man’, she 
would have had the right to inherit the widow of her dead brother 
and because she is actually a woman, she cannot exercise these 
rights herself but it is exercised for her by her son who is sister’s 
son to the dead man. The inheritence by a grand son is explained 
by the principle of equivalences of alternate generations, (also 
compare R. Brown, 1950: 29-30). While discussing the system of 
a male marrying his wi. br. d., R. Brown (1950: 124) also sets up 
another hypothesis and claims that ‘the crux of Nyakyusa ideas of 
marriage is that the relation between affines are ideally permanant. 
A divorce should never occur. A dead husband should be 
replaced by his heir. A dead wife by her younger sister or 
brother’s daughter. The individuals concerned may change but 
the relationship between the families remains. Yet another 
purpose of these secondary union was that of the religious one for 
instance the practice of the Levirate by the ancient Hebrews and 
the Vedic Aryans. (Encyclopaedia Britanica: No. 13) states that 
‘on the death of a man without issues, it was his brother’s duty 
to cohabit with the widow in order to raise children, which will 
be counted not as his children but as the children of the deceased’. 


It might be fruitful to look at the secondary unions practised 
by the Semas inthe light ofthese different opinions) functions. 
The levirate, sororate and avunclar marriages were considered as a 
transfer of right under different principles, as system of retaining 
permanancy of relationship between families and also as of having 
religious function of precreating for a dead man. But as far as the 
Semas are concerned, it is much more than the eyes meet. Since 
divorces do take place amongst the Semas and one also marries a 
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widow with male issues, the secondary unions are certainly not 
resorted either to retain any permanancy of family relations or for 
any religious purpose rather the economic factor as the chief factor 
amongst them cannot be ruled out. For one thing, the Semas pay 


the highest bride price amongst the Nagas and when aneligible groom 
is unable to pay the bride price, he offers to live in the house of the 
prospective father-in-law and serves him for 2-3 years before he 
is allowed to marry. This period is treated as a period of probation 
for the groom ia that if the prospective in-lawis displeased with 
his work or behaviour the groom could be aSked to go away. The 
groom is also strictly prohibited from having any sex relations with 
his prospective wife before marriage, since the bride price of a 
Sema girl goes duwn by half, if she is suspected to have any pre- 
maritial relations. Therefore, the Sema parents guard the virginity 
of their daughters very jealously. This is quite unlike the attitude 
of the other Naga communities towards pre-marital relations. 
Thus when a man marries the widow of a kin, in addition to streng- 
thening the existing bond, also saves alot of money on account of 
the bride price. Similarly when one marries the daughter of a near 
kin the bride price is drastically reduced. A reverse situation of 
this is practiced in Tamilnadu, Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka, in 
South India where a girl marries her maternal uncle for avoiding 
the payment of huge dowry. Secondly, when a husband dies, the 
widows of the dead man are free to take their share of the movable 
properties and return totheir parents house Ina society that 
practices polygamy, if all the widows take away their individual 
shares of the movable properties, the house hold of the dead man 
would go bankrupt. This would also deprive the living ones the 
free/labour ofthe widows of the dead man. Thus itis these 
economic considerations that prompts a Sema man to enter into 
polygynous marriages with the widows of his brother/father and 
sometimes even with the widow of his ownson ‘The prime motive 
for the inbreeding at the time of the primary marriages is also the 
economic consideration. From allthese, itis evident that the 
system of marriage and marriage bonds amongst the Semas is basi- 
cally a part of the economic system and economic bonds and the 
kinship terms in the Sema community is based almost entirely on 
the system of marriage to the exclusion of any other consideration 
like clan, sub- clan, generation or even of sex. As opposed to this, 
the kinship system of the Aos who are the next door neighbours to 
the Semas is woven almost exclusive on the clan practices. The 
following paras would discuss the system available amongst the Aos. 


Br 
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Here is an instance where unlike the system found with the 


Semas, Morgan’s classificatory system aptly fits into the kinship 
terms. In fact, the classificatory system is extended much beyoad 
its limits so as to apply to all persons b:longing to ones clan. For 
instance; a man considers all men of his clan as his kinsman 
whether cr not he is actually related to him and then categorizes 
his clan people according tothe generation, ie., all men of his 
father’s generation are classed along with his father, all men/women 
of his own generation into sibling clans andthe children of his 
sibling class into son/daughter category. Ina addition, all the womea 
of his mother’s generation both of his as well as that of his mother’s 
clan are put together into mother category. This type of cate- 
gorization is applicable even to affinal relations, i.e., wife’s sister’s 
daughter fora maleand husband’s brother’s daughter and husband’s 
siste:’s daughter fora female are also classed along with ones daughter. 
Similarly, the terms oya/tunu ‘elder/younger sister’ is extended to 
relatives like mo. si. d.; hus. br. wi.; hus. si. d. and wi. br. w; provided 
they belong to the ego’s clan or ean be traced through female line 
to the ego’s clan; otherwise they are classed with the mother and 
addressed as uca tanuzii/uca tanzii ‘elder/younger mother’. Asa 
consequence of using a single terms to refer toa number of kins/ 
clans—men, the total number of kinship terms available to the com- 
munity are also limited. One, however, finds that depending upon 
the clan to which a person belongs to, a singte affinial relative 
would have two- three kinship terms. This can be illustrated with 
help of adiagram showing the use of the kinship term amu for 
different affinal relations. 


Diagram 6 
A O A O=A/A a 
16 18 19 | 20 oe 
A=0O | 
23 oth. aa 
= /\ O OFA =O N= 
8 9 4 ego ie 4 6 
1 | O 
25 
A © O 
13 14 
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The term amu, on the ego’s wife’s side refers to his: wi. si. 
(9), wi. mo. (24), wi. br. wi. (7) and wi. br. d. (10); others who 
are referred to by this term include: si. d. (13) br. wi. (14), br. d. 
(14), mo. br. wi. (15), fa. br. wi. (22) and fa. si. d. (25). However, 
depending upon the clan to which each of them belongs to, all 
these relations could also be primarily grouped into three, viz., 
these kins who could trace their pedigree to his own clan through 
female line, failing which they would be equated with mother. 
The second is those who belong to the mother’s clan. Under this 
Class comes wi. si. (also a potential mate) and some other affina) 
relations like hus. br. wi., wi. br. wi, wi. br. d. who are addressed 
as amu if they do not belong to the clan of the ego or his/her 
mother. If they belong to the clan of his own or his mother, 
they are equated respectively with his elder/younger sister or 
elder/younger mother. 

The male counterpart of amu is okw. Here also the same 
pattern is found in that the kinship terms used fora _ relative would 
depend upon the clan to which the relative belongs to. This 
pattern is seen all through th: kinship terms amongst the Aos. We 
must now have a look at the exogamous group amongst the Aos. 


The Ao community is divided into eight clans. These are: 
Uzukamir, Ponganmar, Yamsunga, Ayer, Jamir, Longcar, 
Longkamir and Lomthar. These clans are sub-grouped into three 
sub-groups each forming an exogamous group. These groupsare: 


(i) Uzukamir, Ponganmar, Yamsunga and Ayer, 
(ii) Jamir and Longcar and 
(iii) Longkamir and Lomthar 


Marriage with in each group even outside one’s clan is 
strictly prohibited, as each sub-group consisting of two or more 
clans is an exogamons group. Even intra-group flirting is pro- 
hibited. Therefore, a person from sub-group | may select his/her 
mating partner from sub-group 2 or 3 and one from sub-group 2 may 
select from | or 3 and so on. A person, whether male or female, 
invariably belongs to the clan of his/her father. For facilitating 
the identity of the clan to which an individual belongs to, the clan 
name is usually suffixed to the personal name. The order in which 
the different parts of the name of a person occurs are: the initials 
of the father, personal name of the ego and the clan name, for 


instance 
P. Thongpang Jamir and 
K. Tali Ayer, 
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are the full names of the two informants with whom this speaker 
had worked. P & K respectively stand for the initials of their 
father, Thongpang and Tali are the personal names of the informants 
and Jamir & Ayer are the clans to whom they belonged to. 


We had earlier seen that depending upon whether he/she 
belongs to the ego’s clan, his mother’s clan or to any other clan, the 
same relative is addressed by different kinship terms. When a 
person belongs to a clan other than his own or to his mother’s, in 
most cases the neutral term anok is used, whereas the term 
amuljoku is a more endearing term. The term anok can be used to 
refer to almost all the female relations except the ones who are 
considered very intimate relations like: wi- mo.; wi. si. (a potential 


mate) etc., 


Since an individual belongs to his/her father’s clan, the 
mating partner is always preferred from his mother’s clan failing 
which from his grand mother’s clan or even from amongst the 
persons who can trace their pedigree through their mother’s line to 
his clan. This results in a number of relations being combined into 
one person, for instance: mo. mo.; wi. mo.; mo. br. wi. all could be 
combined into a single person. Therefore, the kinship term for all 
these relations is otsu. The diagram 7 would ciarify this situation. 


Diagram 7 
Sm ikae 
Trend ond Bes 
O ego A 1 e™. O.6 


If the ego (1) marries 2 who is his mo. Si, his wi. mo. and 
mo. mo would be combined into 6. Similarly, if his mo. br. (4) in 
his turn marries 5, who is his mo. si, the ego’s mo. br. wi. and mo 
mo. would also be combined in one person. In all these instances, 
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the term ofsi is used, if they belonged to his gr. mo. clan otherwise, 
they are classed with his own mo. Thus the clan practice has an 
Over riding influence in the system of both marriage and kinship 
amongst the Aos. This is in contrast with the picture found with 
the Semas, their next door neighbours, whose kiaship terminology 
was determined almost exclusively in the marriage practices with 
the clan system having hardly any role to play. 


In conclusion, it might be stated that eventhough, both the 
Semas and Aos claim to be Nagas and live in contiguous areas in 
Nagaland, the kinship terms in the two communities are based 
primarily on two different criteria, viz., the clan practices with the 
Aos and the marriage practices with the Semas. If any attempt is 
made to classify their kinship terms, both of them fall under the 
bifurcating merging sub-system of Morgan (1871). But where 
Morgan went wrong is in his association of bifurcate merging termi- 
nology with non-sororal polygyny whereas the Nagas practice all the 
known three types of polygyny, viz., levirate, sororate and 
avencular. 


As far the classification of Murdock (1949) based on the 
groupings of siblings and parallel cousins are concerned, none of 
the five types, viz., Eskimo, Hawaiian, Iroquois, Sudanese, Omaha 
and crow types fits in with the structure of the Sema kinship. The 
shortcoming of the classification of Murdock (1949: 223-224) lies 
in his failure to account for the possibility of split within the 
parallel cousins. Whereas in Sema, parallel cousine are split up 
into maternal parallel cousins and paternal parallel cousias and 
while the paternal parallel cousins are merged with the siblings, the 
maternal paralle] cousins are merged with the cross cousins;/pro- 
bably such a simultaneous split and merger was not known to him 


when he set up the structural types. 


NOTES 


1A paper presented in the session on kinship at the X International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnologieal Sciences, December 10-16, 1978. 


The writer is thankful to his informants Shri Vihoto Sema of Zunheboto 
for the Sema data and Shri P Thongpang Jamir and K. Tali 4yer of Mukokh- 
chung, (Nagaland). The data were collected in 1971/72 during his field work 
in Nagaland. He is also thankful to Shri Arshadur Rahman for the neat 


typescript. 


2The abbrevi'tions use for the kinship terms: fa = father. mo = 


mother, si. = sister, br. = brother, wi. = wife, hus. = husband, gr. = grand, 


d. = daughter, 
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SYLLABIC STRUCTURE OF ‘AO’ WORDS 


Pitamber Thakwani 
Central Institute of Hindi, AGRA, 


0. Introduction: 


Nagaland is one of the states of India. It attained statehood 
on Ist Dec, 1963. Nagaland covers an area of 6366 Sq. miles. 
Population of Nagaland is approximately seven lakhs according to 
the 1981 census. Kohima is the capital of Nagaland. Nagaland 
was known as N. H. T. A (Naga Hills and Tuensang Area) before 20 
Dec, 1973. This state had three districts, i.e. Tuensang, Mokokchung 
and Kohima earlier. Now there are seven districts as four new 
districts, i.e. Phek, Wokha, Mon and Zunheboto have been formed. 
There are sixteen major tribes, they speak their own language and 
dialects which are not mutually intelligible. These languages are 
known by the name of their tribes. Most of the Nagas are Christians. 


In Nagaland English language is taught from the beginning. 
Medium of instruction upto 5th standard is mother tongue and after 
5th standard it is English. 


The Nagas do not have written literature in their languages. 
Even today they have no script of their own. They use Roman 
script. For some new sounds they use Roman letters with diacritic 
marks. 


‘AO’ language is one of the sixteen languages of Tibeto- 
Burman language family. Among the seven districts mentioned 
above, Mokokchung district has 63 villages of ‘AO’ speakers, 
Mainly there are three dialects of ‘AO’ i.e. Chungli, Mongsen and 
Changki. Chungli is the standard dialect. Written books and printed 
works of AO are in Chungli dialect. The principal villages of 
Chungli are Melongyimsen, Mopangchukil and Longp?. There are 
weekly ‘Ao magazines-‘Ao Milen’, ‘Takamza Ayong’ ‘Lanur 
leyemla’ and ‘Remnant’. All th: se magazines are published in the 
principal dialect Chungli. Mongsen and Changki dialects are 
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mutually intelligible. The speakers of these two dialects can under- 
stand Chungli, but this intelligibility is unidirectional, because the 
speakers of Chungli do not understand the other two dialects. The 
present paper ‘syllabic structure of AO words’ is based on this 


principal dialect. 
Syllabic System 
Here we shall discuss ‘Ao’ declinable words i.e. Nouns, Pro- 
nouns, Roots, Adjectives and indeclinable words, that are mono- 
syllabic, disyllabic, trisyllabic, etc. The syllable can be open or 
close. In ‘AO’ open syllable has two types-— 
mV 
(ii) (V) CV 
Close syllable also has two types. 
(i) VC (C) 
(ii) (C) CVC (C) 
1.0. Noun 
Among AO nouns usually one to four syllables are found, 
rare examples of penta-syllabic and hexa-syllabic nouns are also 
available. Most of the nouns are trisyllabic. Now we will analyse 
syllabic patterns and canonical forms with examples. 
1.1. Monosyllabic Nouns 
Monosyllabic nouns are usually in O(nset), P(eak), Coda) 
pattern, but some of them are in V, CV, (C)VC patterns. i.e. 
1.1.1. Pattern V 
/i?/ ‘wine’, /e’} ‘world’ 
1.1.2. Pattern CV 
/fi/ ‘flesh’, /pu/ ‘axe’, /mi’/ ‘fire’ 


1.1.3. Pattern (C) VC 
/an/ ‘thread’, /an/ ‘hen’, /&k/ ‘pig’ 
/fan} ‘rice’, /tui/ ‘stone’, /num/ ‘snake’ 
/mim/ ‘poison’ 

1.2. Disyllabic Nouns 


Disyllabic nouns are basically of four types, viz. (i) Open+ 
Open syllable, (ii) Open+ Close syllable, (iii) Close + Close syllable, 
and (iv) Close-+-Open syllable. Each of these patterns is exempli- 
fied below. 
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1.2.1. Open + Open Syllable 
Pattern V+V /au/ ‘bambu’ 
Pattern CV+CV 
/gari/ ‘cart’, /Kote/ ‘ass’, /tapu/ ‘shoulder’ 
[/Sibe/ ‘white ant’ /Kuja/ ‘rat’, /téti/ ‘mango’ 
Pattern V+-CV 
/ita/ ‘month’, /alu/ ‘farm’, /azo/ ‘dog’ 
/ita) ‘moon’, /azo/ ‘blood’,, /ana/ sum 
Pattern V+VC 
/au:n/ ‘cooked vegetable’ 
Pattera V+-CVC 
/osen/ ‘bird’, /arom/ ‘forest’, /achom/ ‘needle’, 


1.2.2. Open + Close Syllable 
Pattern CV+CVC 
/tirip]/ ‘skeleton’, /marok/ ‘glass’, /lemaz/ ‘street’, 
/terok/ ‘threat’, /tikep/ ‘skin’, /mapan/ ‘moment’ 
1.2.3. Close-+Close Syllable 
Pattern VC+CVC 
/ipten/ ‘cot’, /amchok/ ‘bread’ 
CVC+CVC 
/chok chan/ ‘alarm’, /luipek/ ‘cave’, /nakton/ ‘pillar’, 
/tokchan/ ‘room’, /chonsan/ ‘boot’ 
1.2.4. Close+Open Syllable 
Pattern CVC+CV 
/lunpo/ ‘earthenpot’, /tinla/ ‘donation’ /somtu/ ‘hut’, 
/pokpo/ ‘owl’, /lampa/ ‘mat’ 
1.3. Trisyllabic Nouns 
Trisyllabic nouns are of the types(i) Open+Open+ Open 
syllable, (ii) Close-+Close+-Close syllable, (iii) Open+ Close + Open 
syllable, (iv) Open+Open-+ Close syllable, (v) Open+Close+ Close 
syllable, (vi) Close+Open-+Close syllable. Trisyllabic nouns are 
more frequent in the language; sub-types and their examples are 
given below. : 
1.3.1. Open+Open+Open Syllable 
Pattern CV+CV+CV: 
/mepesi/ ‘prayer’, /tokolo/ ‘brain’, /temeli/ ‘tongue’, 
/tipino/ ‘star’, /sumomo/ ‘banana’, /tenepa/ ‘cheek’, 
/temeko/ ‘knee’ 
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Pattern CV+-V+CV: 
Jmuopu:) ‘ground’, /chidze/ ‘duck’ 
Pattern V+CV+CY : 
Janodo} ‘day" 
Pattern VEV+V 
/aeis ‘dust’ 
1.3.2. Close + Close + Close Syllable 
Pattern CVC+-CVC+-CYC: 
/chedpodtod/ ‘palate’, /tomloatad/ ‘heart’ 
13.3, Open+Close+Open Syllable 
Pattern C¥+CVC+CF 
/mesempa/ ‘an Indian lullaby’, /totedpa) ‘weight? 
1.3.4. Open +-Open+ Close Syllable 
Pattern CV+CV2-CVC 
[tenipoa/ ‘trank’, /tenaroa/ ‘ear’ 
fteperem/ ‘waist’, /tokolok! ‘head’. 
Pattern V+-CV+CVC 
falinek) ‘province’ /avechea/ ‘lake’ 
Pattern V+-V+-CV 
fauay) “thief 
Pattern Vi+-V+CVC 
/aoned/ ‘night’, /iapoa) ‘quiver’ 
1.3.5 Open + Close + Clese Syllable 
Pattern V+CVC+CHC 
janebdaa/ ‘morning’, /atintin) ‘shivering’ 
/aneidaa/ ‘noon’ 
Pattern CV +CVC+CFC 
/kikompad/ ‘gate’, /tenaklog/ ‘heel 
tuboktek) ‘jail’, /Kinekten) ‘corner’, 
to loddot) ‘area’ 
1.3.6 Close+Open+Clese Syilable 
Pattera CVC+CV+CFC 
/tonaisin) ‘rainbow’ 
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14 Tetrasyllabic Nouns - ' 
Tetrasyllabic nouns are of thet -. 
Open syllabic, G5) Open + Open + Open FCid06 vrlatic (8) Once 
Open+Close+Open syllable. Sub-types and their examples are 
given below: 
14.1 Open+Open + Open Open Syllable 
Pattern CV~CV4+CV+4CV 
/mopozahi/ ‘watermelon’,/ labunsro/ ‘water lily’ 
|machaclafil ‘beam’, /{motoklafi/ ‘apple’ 
Pattern V +CV4+CV+CV 
/ananezof ‘sunflower’ 
Pattern CV4+CV4V+CV 
/tutioza! ‘peacock’ 
142 Open+Open + Open Close Syllable 
Pattern CV+CV4CV+VC 
|/tasateit! ‘brave’ 
Pattern CV4CV+CV+CVC 
/kayeninofi/ ‘black bee’, /momochalun/ ‘cheese’ 
14.3. Open+ Open+ Close Open Syllable 
Pattern CV4CV+CVC+CV 
/melesonza/ ‘lion’, /fifilampa/ ‘businessman’ 
/temerenfil ‘punishment’ 
144, Open+Close+Open + Open Syllable 
Pattern CV 4CVC+OV+CV 
{nisimlima/ ‘desert’, /tepafimichi/ ‘lips’, 
\napuhitechs/ ‘goat’, /kichifiteche/ ‘lizard’ 
Penta and hexzasyllabic nouns are rare in Ao. Some examples 
of both types are given below - 
15. Pentasyllabic Nouns 
These may be open-+open—close+open+open syllable and 
open --open~open+open+open syllable and their examples are 
given below: 
L51. Open +Open+ Close + Open + Open Syllable 
Pattern CV ~+V+CVC+CV4CV 


|paategnila) fzarza 
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1.5.2. Open+Open-+ Open-+-Open+ Open Syllable 
Pattern V+-CV+CV+CV-+ CV 
/Janatotepa/ ‘agreement’ 
1.6 Hexasyllabic Nouns : 
Hexasyllabic nouns are of Open-++ Open-+ Open + Close + Open 
+Open syllable. Example is as under : 
Pattern CV+CV+CV+CVC+VC+VC 
/tokolokonuri/ ‘headache’ 
2.0 Pronoun: 
Among ‘Ao’ pronouns mono, di, trisyllabic pronouns are 


found. Disyllabic pronouns are frequent in ‘AO’. Here we analyse 
syllabic patterns and canonical forms with examples. 


2.1. Mbonosyllabic Pronouns 


Monosyllabic pronouns are usually of CV and CVC patterns, 
this is not formed with vowel only like nouns. 


2.1.1 Open Syllable 
Pattern CV 


/ni/ ‘I’ /na/ ‘you’, /pa/ ‘he’ (mas) 
/14/ ‘he? (fem) and /ja/ ‘it’ 
2.1.2 Close Syllable 
Pattern CVC: 
[kay/ ‘any’ 
2.2 Disyllabic Pronouns 


Disyllabic pronouns are very frequent. These are of Open+ 
Close Syllable, Open-+Open Syllable and Close+Close syllable. 
Sub-types and their examples are given below: 


2.2.1 Open+ Close Syllable 
Pattern V+CVC: 
fitem/ ‘these’, /onok/ ‘we’ (Speaker and some persons 
those are not hearers) 
Pattern CV+CVC: 
/nenek/ ‘you’ (pl) 
2.2.2. Open-+ Open Syllable 
Pattern V+-CV; 
/ana/, ‘we’ (speaker and a person who is present) 
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Pattern CV-+-CV: 
/kena/ ‘we’ (speaker and a person who is not hearer) 
/nena/ ‘You’ (pl), /sasa/ ‘self’ /siba/ ‘which’, /kechi/ ‘some’ 
2.2.3. Close+ Close Syllable ; 
Pattern CVC+CVC: 
/parnok/ ‘they’ 
2.3. Trisyllabic Pronouns : 


Trisyllabic pronouns are very rare. These are of open+open+ 
close syllable. Example is given below. 


2.3.1 Open-+ Open-+ Close Syllable 
Pattern V+-CV+CVC: 
/Jasenok/ ‘we’ (speaker and some hearers) 
3.0. Root 


A maximum of four syllables is found in ‘AO’ roots. 
Disyllabic roots are more frequent. Here we are trying to show 
the syllabic pattern and canonical forms with examples. 


3.1. Monosyllabic Roots 


Monosyllabic roots are of CV and VC patterns; types of 
syllables are as under: 


3.1.1. Open Syliable 
Pattern CV 
/ha/ ‘to sneeze’ 
3.1.2. Close Syllable 
Pattern VC 
Jak/ ‘to shame’, /jek/ ‘to send’ 
3.2. Disyllabic Roots 
Disyllabic roots are of - Open+ Open syllable, Close+ Open 
syllable, Open+Close syllable and Close +Close syllable. 
3.2.1. Open+-Open Syllable 
Pattern CV+V 
/chie/ ‘to leave’ 
Pattern CV+CV 


/Zalu/ ‘to write’, /meno/ ‘to laugh’ /muju:/ ‘to suck’, 
/kusa/ ‘to break’ 
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Pattern V+-CV 
Jaju:/ ‘to keep’, /ama/ ‘to forget’ 
Pattern V+V 
jae/ ‘to go’ 
3.2.2 Close+ Open Syllable 
Pattern CVC+CV 
Jsinzo/ ‘to climb’, /jonlu/ to make’ 
3.2.3 Open-+ Close Syllable 


Pattern CV+CVC: ; 
/lapok/ ‘to open’, /fitukk/ ‘to wash’, /metat/ ‘to know’, 


/mesep/ ‘to kiss’ 
Pattern CV+VC 
/chiam/ ‘to greet’ 
Pattern V+-CVC 
/anif/ ‘to hang’, /afep/ ‘to weep’ 
jafak/ ‘to beat’, /asan/ ‘to fill’ 
PatternV+VC 
Jain} ‘to grow’ 
3.2.4 Close-+Close Syllable 
PatternVC+CVC: 
/infok/ ‘to do’, /intok/ ‘to throw’ 
Pattern CVC+CVC: 
/chiisam/ ‘to dance’ 
3.3 Trisyllabic Roots 
Trisyllabic roots are of Open+Close+Close syllable and 
Open-++ Open+ Open syllable. 
3.3.1 Open-t Close-+ Close Syllable 
Pattern V+-CVC+CVC 
/atintin/ ‘to shiver’, /ajimstn/ ‘to spread’ ~ 
3.3.2 Open+ Open-+ Open Syllable 
Pattern V+CV+CV 
/asaja/ ‘to play’, /achuru:/ ‘to meet’ 
Pattern CV+CV+CV 
/mimolo/ ‘to bend’ 
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3.4 Tetrasyllabic Roots: 
Tetrasyllabic root is of Open+Open+Open+Open syllable 
type only. 
3.4.1 Open+Open-+ Open-+ Open 
Pattern CV+CV+CV 
/penororo/ ‘to bring’ 
4.0 Adjective 


Among AO adjectives usually one to four syllables are found; 
rare examples of five syllables are also available. Most of the 
adjectives are trisyllabic. Here we analyse syllabic patterns and 


canonical forms with examples. 
4.1 Monosyllabic Adjectives : 
Monosyllabic adjectives are in CVC and CV patterns. The 
examples are given below: 
4.1.1 Close Syllable 
Pattern CVC: 
/tér/ ‘ten’, /lak/ ‘lakh’. /trok/ ‘six’ 
4.1.2 Open Syllable 
Pattern CV 
/ti/ ‘eight’ 
4.2 Disyllabic Adjectives 
Disyllabic adjectives are of Close + Open syllable, Open+ 
Open syllable, Open+Close syllable and Close+Close syllable. 
Examples of each type of disyllabic adjectives are given below : 
4.2.1 Close + Open Syllable 
Pattern CVC+ Cr 
/térka/ ‘eleven’, /térti/ ‘eighteen’ 
4.22 Open+ Open Syllable 
Pattern CV+CV 
/tachu:/ ‘painted’, /peze/ ‘four’, /ponu/ ‘five’ 


4.2.3 Open+Close Syllable 
Pattern CV+CVC: 
/lijér/ ‘forty’, /tijér/ ‘eighty’ 
/tasin/ ‘new’, /toten/ ‘old’ 
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4.2.4 Close+Close 
Pattern CVC+CCVC: 
/tértrék/ ‘sixteen’ 
4.3 Trisyllabic Adjectives 


Trisyllabic adjectives are of- Open+Open+Open syllable, 
Close+ Open+ Close syllable, Close+Open+Open syllable, Open+ 
Open+Close syllable, Open-+Close+Open syllable and Open+ 
Close+Close. Trisyllabic adjectives are more frequent; their 


examples are given below- 
4.3.1 Open+Open+Open Syllable 
Pattern CV+CV+CV: 
/temisa/ ‘narrow’, /kapuba/ ‘first’ 
/tipuba /‘eighth.’ 
4.3.2 Close+ Open +Close Syllable 
Pattern CVC+CV+4+CVC: 
/tér te nét/ ‘seventeen’ 
4.3.3 Close+ Open+ Open 


Pattern CV+CV+CVC: 
/térpezo/ ‘fourteen’ /térponu/ ‘fifteen’ 


4.3.4 Open+ Open-+ Clese 
Pattern CV+CV+CVC: 
/tepelon/ ‘rounded’, /temerem/ ‘red’ 
/tamachon/ ‘bad’ /temeson/ ‘white’ 
4.3.5. Open+Close+ Open 
Pattern CV+-CVC+CV 
/lijérka/ ‘fortyone’, = /lijérti’/ “fortyeight? /mechérti’} 
‘twentyeight’, /mecho’r ka/ ‘twentyone’ 
4.3.6. Open+Close + Close 
Pattern CV+-CVC+CCVC 
/tijjertrék/ ‘eightysix’, /semér trék/ ‘thirtysix’ 
4.4. Tetrasyllabic Adjectives 
Tetrasyllabic adjectives are of- Open+Close + Open-+ Open 
syHable, Open+ Close + Open + Close syllable, Open + Close +Open+ 
Open syllable, Open +Close+Open-+-Close syllable. Examples are 
given below- 
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4.4.1. Open-+Close+Open+ Open Syllable 
Pattern CV+CVC+V+CV 
/mechér a na/ ‘twentytwo’, /semérané4/ ‘thirtytwo’ 
/te kérana/ ‘ninetytwo’, /netérana/ ‘seventytwo’ 
4.4.2. Open+ Close+Open+ Close Syllable 
Pattern CV+CVC+V+CVC 
/tekérasem/ ‘ninetythree’, /netérasem/ ‘seventy three’ 
4.4.3. Open-+ Close + Open-- Open 
Pattern CV +CVC+CV+CV 
/ti'jértuké/ ‘eightynine’, /ti'je’rpezo/ ‘eightyfour’ 
4.4.4. Open+Close+Open-+Close Syllable 
Pattern CV+CVC+CV+CVC 
/tije’r ten’t/ ‘eightyseven’, /mecho’rtenét/ ‘twenty seven’ 
4.5 Pentasyllabic Adjectives 
Pentasyllabic adjectives are of- Close+Close + Open-+ Open 
+Open syllable and Open+Open+Close+Open+Open syllable, 
their examples are given below- 
4.5.1 Close+ Close -+Open+ Open-+ Open Syllable 
Pattern CCV+CVC+V+V+CV: 
/noklan a i ka/ ‘hundreds’ 
/mirfan o i ka/ ‘thousands’ 
4.5.2 Open+Open-+Close+Open+Open Syllable 
Pattern CV+-V+CVC+CV+CV 
/té no mérpeza/ ‘fiftyfour’. 
/ténomér ponu/ ‘fiftyfive’ 
5.0. Indeclinable | 
In this group of words, usually one to four syllables are found. 
Disyllabic words are more frequent in this group. Disyllabic and 
tetrasyllabic words have sub-types. Here we are analysing syllabic 
patteros and canonical forms of this word group with examples. 
5.1. Monosyllabic Words 
Menosyllabic words of this group are very rare, formation of 
monosyliabic words is with vowel only i.e. 
5.1.1. Open Syllable 


Pattern V 
/O/ ‘please?’ 
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5.2. Disyllabic Words 

Disyllabic words are of - Open+Open Syllable Open+ Close 
Syllable, their sub-types and examples are given below: 
521 Open+ Open Syllable 


Pattern CV+CV 
/jasi/ ‘yesterday’, /koda/ ‘how’, /kechi/ ‘some’ 


Pattern V+-CV 
Jaya] ‘oh’ 
5.2.2. Open+Close Syllable 
Pattern CV+CVC: 
/kodan/ ‘when’, /manua/ ‘on’ 
Pattern V--CVC: 
Ja son/ ‘tomorrow’ 
5.3 Trisyllabic Words 


Trisyllabic words are only of- Open-+-Open-+Open syllable. 
Examples are given below- 


5.3.1. Open--Open-+-Open Syllable 
Pattern V+CV+CV 
Jileni/ ‘here’ 
5.4 Tetrasyllabic Words 


Tetrasyllabic words are of Open+ Close +Open-+ Open syllable, 
Open-+ Open-+Open-+ Open syllable and Open-+ Open+Open + Close 
syllable. These are interjections, expressing some emotions (dis- 
gust/disapproval, sorrow and applause) 


5.4.1 Open+Close+ Open+ Open Syllable 


Pattern CV+-CVC+CV+CV 
/tisimpschi/ ‘word of disapproval’ 


5.4.2 Open+Open+Open+ Open Syllable 
Pattern CV+-CV+-CCV+CV 
/sisaplopa/ ‘word of sorrow’ 
5.4.3 Open+Open+Open+Close Syllable 


Pattern CV+-CV+-CV+CVC: 
/kenachunor/ ‘word of applause’ 
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NOTES - 1 


COMMENTS ON “DRAVIDIAN AND 
INDO-EUROPEAN” BY F. C. SOUTHWORTH 


D. N. S. Bhat 
International School of Dravidian Linguistics 


The article is an instructive parody of some of the recent 
Janguage—comparisons such as those of Upadhyaya and Shiba. I 
think the crucial point missed by these latter scholars is that the 
establishment of a genetic relationship between two compared 
languages does not depend upon the amount of similarity existing 
between, but rather upon the possibility of providing systematic 
explanations for the various differences occurring between them. 
It is true that related languages generally do show certain 
similarities between them and also that we do make use of such 
similarities while deciding as to whether a comparative study of 
two given languages is going to be worthwhile or not. However, 
similarity as such cannot form the criterion for establishing the 
genetic relationship. 


The meaning of the claim that two languages, say Kannada 
and Tamil, are genetically related is that a specific point in the 
protohistory of these two languages can be envisaged at which 
there was only a single speech-form, say Proto—Kannada—Tamil, in 
place of the present two, which was spoken by a single speech- 
community. (It is meaningless to argue whether this was Kannada 
or Tamil, or whether it was ‘closer’ to Kannada or Tamil.) It can 
be envisaged further, as the meaning of the above claim, that 
during the course of time, several changes took place in this 
proto—language, leading to a splitin the language-community such 
that it came io sp.ak two distinct languages, namely Kannada 
and Tamil. 


Given two modern languages, how are we to decide whether 
they have developed from a single proto-language or not? The 
claim of the genetic hypothesis is that, if it is true that the two 
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languages have developed from a single proto—language, then it must 
be possible for us to explain all the differences that occur between 
them today as resulting from changes that have taken place in either 
ofthem. That is, the differences could be shown as the cumulative 
effect of all the changes that have taken place in these two 
languages during the course of time. 


Notice that the hypothesis says nothing about the similarity 
between the two compared languages. Evenif the two show no 
similarity whatsoever, it must be possible, according to the 
hypothesis, to prove them to be genetically related. Whereas, 
even if the two languages show several points of similarity between 
them, so long as we are unable to systematically explain the 
differences occurring between them, (i.e. as resulting from changes 
that had occurred in one or the other), no genetic relationship can 
be established between them. 


It is true that the scholars who postulate genetic relation- 
ship between two different languages on the basis of the quantity of 
similarity occurring between them may be using some other theory 
of language-relationship as the basis of their endeavour. If this is 
so, I think they must first of all specify their theory. 
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NOTES - 2 


MORE ON DRAVIDIAN AND INDO-EUROPEAN 


Gotthelf von Staemmerling 
University of Heidelburg 


Prof. Southworth’s learned article in Vol. XI, No. 2 of this 
journal (Dravidian and Indo-European—The Neglected Hypothesis) 
needs I think a short comment. 


The connection between Tamil and Indo-European has been 
noted by numerous scholars already towards the end of the 19th 
century. As a matter of fact, [ get the impression that my colleague 
Southworth is drawing heavily on the work of these German scholars 
without saying so explicitly. Wienerschnitzl-Gmuesli whom he 
lists in his references stands at the end ofa long development in 
Dravidian-Indo-European studies. Let me only give some more 
bibliographical data which cannot have been-I think- totally un- 
known to Prof. Southworth. 


— Gugelhupf, Max 1879 
*“*Suedindisches in Sizilien.” In: Verhandlungen der pfaelzischen 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. 7, p. 134-147 

— Gselchtes, Heinrich 1882 
Drawidische Spuren in Kastillen. Schafstadt, 47 p. 

— Nockerln, Helmut 1883 
‘Waren Draviden in Oberitalien?’’ In: Zeitschrift fuer allgemeine 
Wissenskunde, Vol. 3, No. 4, p. 31-39 


All in all it may be said that more work of the type Prof. 
Southworth has done is needed-especially stringent documentary 
evicences have to be produced wherever it is called for. 
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NOTES - 3 


GROUP DISCUSSION* 


JAPANESE AND INDIAN SCHOLARS CLASH 
OVER THE THEORY THAT “‘THE ROOTS OF 
JAPANESE LIE IN TAMIL’’ 


Participants ; 

Tetsuro Morimoto: Coordinator 

P. Kothandaraman, Associate Professor (sic), Madras University, 
India, Linguistics, b. 1941. 

Susumu Ohno, Professor, Gakushuin University, Japanese Language, 
b. 1919 

Shichiro Murayama, Lecturer, Tokyo Metropolitan University, 
Comparative Linguistics, b. 1908 

Bh. Krishnamurti, Professor, Osmania University, India, Linguistics, 
b. 1928 . 

Norihiko. Uchida, Senior Research Fellow, International School of 
Dravidian Linguistics, India, Comparative Linguistics, b. 1933 

Morimoto: Dr. Ohno’s hypothesis that Japanese and Tamil, a 

Dravidian language, exhibit a strange congruence encountered 

objections from scholars of various persuasions, and a heated 


controversy ensued. Scholarship, of course, cannot advance with- 
out mutual criticism Dr. Ohno, would you please start the 


discussion. 

Ohno: I think the general understanding of my Japanese-Tamil 
hypothesis is that everything in the Japanese language flows from 
a single source ia South India. But that’s only one possibility. We 


* Translated into English by a Japanese Friend. . 
SKUKAN-ASAHI (ASAHI WEEKLY) 24-9-1982. pp. 162-159. With courtesy. 
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could also theorize that Japanese and Tamil share a common 
origin, from where one branch went eastward to become Japanese, 
the other westward to become Tamil. 


Tamil, and in a larger sense Dravidian, played an important 
role in the formation of the Japanese language, but I don’t insist 
that Japanese derives in its entirety from Dravidian. Another 
thing I want to emphasize is that, though my arguments thus far 
have been based on Tamil, Tamil happens only to be the first that 
I chose to study among the Dravidian languages. Next, I want to 


widen my research by taking up in turn such languages as Telugu 
and Malayalam. ' 


Morimoto: Dr. Ohno spent the last year doing research in India. 


Ohno: If the languages are related, it’s conceivable that there’s a 
cultural connection as well. For example, there’s a Japanese 
holiday called Koshdgatsu (Lesser New Year) when various customs 
are observed from the 14th through the 16th of January. On the 
14th, people burn things that they’ve been using. On the 15th, 
they make rice gruel and feed it tothe crows. And on the 16th, 
there’s yabuiri (a servant’s holiday). Part of yabuiri is a custom 
called oshikise where, after people have returned to the home of 
their birth, the head of the family gives new clothes to all the 
members. 


During my last stay in Jpdia, I saw a festival called Pongal 
in a village in Tamilnad. Pongal itself is celebrated on the 15th of 
January, but just asin Japan they burn various articles on the 
preceding day. On the 15th they boil up gruel and feed it to the 
crows. That night people go round and round the houses shouting, 
**Pongalo! Pongal!’ In Japan, Mikawa Manzai (strolling jongleurs) 
visit houses on New Years Day singing songs of good fortune. 
Similarly, in Tamilnad, singers offering wishes for prosperity make 
the rounds of the villages on the 15th. On the 16th, people gather 
at the home of their birth, and the head of the family presents 
saris to the women and new underclothes to the men. These 
practices correspond nicely with those of Koshdgatsu in Japan. 


These events in and of themselves might be found in other 
places, because they’re simply harvest festivities. Yet, in some 
proviaces in Japan, people go round the houses calling out ‘“‘Honga ! 
Honga !”’ or ‘“‘Hongara! Hongara!”’ on the evening of the 15th. The 
present day / was pronounced F three or four hundred years ago. 
This can be traced further back to the *p used prior to the Nara 
period, and we get back to the form *ponga. Thus, there is a 
Similarity in terms Of language. In Japan, the act of burning things 
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on the 14th is called tondo-yaki (tondo-burning). The Tamil word 
tondu means ‘‘that which is old,” and if we interpret the Japanese 
tondo-yaki as ‘‘the burning of old things,” we see a good fit. The 
similarities are in some ways too evident, and so I feel the need for 
some caution, but I do want to point out the existence ofa con- 
nection both in terms of language and of cultural observances- 


Morimoto: Isee. But, Professor Murayama, your position was 
that Dr. Ohno’s theory was implausible, and that, in fact, Japanese 
was far more closely related to Austronesian. 


Murayama: Japanese is a mixed language, and thus my position 
is not to assert that Austronesian elements alone form the basis of 
Japanese, denying the validity of such formerly prevailing theories 
as those stressing the connections between Japanese and Altaic 
or among Japanese, Korean, and Alltaic. 


Dr. Ohno published 12 correspondences at the XIII Inter- 
national Congress of Linguists, but I’m sorry to have to say that 
not a single one can survive careful linguistic scrutiny. For some 
time now, Dr. Ohno’s theories have been based on comparisons of 
words that just happen to exhibit a surface similarity. For example, 
he says the Japanese word sumera (his [your] Majesty, the Emperor) 
*‘corresponds phonetically to the Sanskrit sumeru meaning ‘good’ or 
‘excellent’.’’ The Sanskrit sumeru, however, come from the combi- 
nation of the adjective su, meaning ‘‘good’’ or ‘‘excellent’’ and 
meru, the name of a mountain. In contrast, when the Japanese 
sumera is analyzed, we can tell that it is made up of sume, as in 
sume-kami (august god), and the suffix-ra. There is no phonological 
correspondence between the Sanskrit meru and the Japanese sume, 
Dr. Ohno somehow lacks the kind of attitude that would make him 
trace words back to their true Origins and clarify their structures as 
a basis for making rigorous comparisons. This is why linguists find 
his work unacceptable. 


Morimoto: Dr. Kothandaraman, what is your opinion? 


Kothandaraman: It was around 1979 that I read a short essay of 
Dr. Ohno’s. I found it quite startling, so had him send me more 
data, and after careful examination 1 reached the conclusion that 
his study was promising and deserving of continued research. The 
basis of his study was correspondences in sounds and meanings. 
He examined words selected according to certain principles and 
showed that there existed a pattern of regular correspondences 
between Japanese and Tamil. His comparisons cannot be dismissed 
as superficial. Japanese and Tamil share grammatical similarities 
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as well. Dr. Ohno has pointed out some 400 correspondences, 
and 12 errors can hardly be grounds for denying the validity of his 
study. I feel that advancing into investigations of Dravidian 
languages other than Tamil will further substantiate the validity 
of his thesis. 


Morimoto: How do you stand on this matter, Prof. Krishnamurti ? 


Krishnamurti: I don’t want to dwell on the details of the argu- 
ments made by Dr. Ohno and Prof. Murayama. When we assert 
that two languages belong to the same family, we must take the 
following four factors into account: First there is geography, The 
genealogical relationship of languages is more easily explained if 
they are geographically adjacent to each other. Another is a 
historical link. We must consider why two languages separated by 
thousands of miles might be related. What might have occurred to 
cause this? The third factor is anthropology, and the fourth is 
linguistics. Here, it’s important that there be a connection 
between the two basic vocabularies. By basic vocabulary we mean 
fundamental, everyday words which are generally unaffected by 
interaction with other languages such as linguistic borrowing; for 
example, such words as ‘‘to walk,”’ ‘‘to drink,’’ ‘‘to go,’’ ‘‘father,”’ 
‘‘mother,” “brother,” and ‘‘sister:’’ Dr. Ohno has viewed the 
problem from the aspect of linguistics and has cited 420 corres- 
pondences, but this evidence falls short of proving conclusively 
that Tamil is related to Japanese. 


There is a linguist named Southworth who attempted, half 
in jest, to show phonological correspondences between Dravidian 
and Indo-European, Caldwell claims that Dravidian is related to 
Ural-Altaic Thus, since the relationship between Japanese and 
Ural-Altaic has long been recognized, Japanese might well be 
related to Dravidian. | 


The Dravidian family is made up of 24 languages. Proto-— 
Dravidian came into being roughly around 3300 B. C., and Tamil 
split off around the second or third century B. C. Where, then, 
did Japanese branch off? We need to clarify this point by investi- 
gating the entire Dravidian family. 


Morimoto: How about you, Dr. Uchida? 


Uchida: In general, I agree with Prof. Krishnamurti’s observations. 
I'd just like to comment on the cultural similarities pointed out at 
the beginning by Dr. Ohno. Feeding crows is what pious Hindus 
in South India do every day. Buying newclothes is what Christians 
must always do at Christmas, and Hiodus in North India at Divali. 
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The similarity of these ceremonies is hardly worthy of surprise. 


As for tondo, in Kobe, where I come from, that’s simply a child’s 
word for a fire. out in the open. We have to study what tondo 


means in Japanese dialects, and arrive at some solid conclusions, 
before we start trying to link it to Tamil. 


Kothandaraman: Considering that it’s only been roughly two years 
siace Dr. Ohno started studying the relationship between Japanese 
and Dravidian, the debate over his theories has progressed too 
quickly. When we compare two languages, we have to scrutinize 
such things as terms for parts of the body, numerals, and so forth. 
I think Dr. Ohno has provided us with appropriate material for 
comparative study. He has laid the groundwork for comparison. 
His work is not superficial and should not be underestimated. 


Morimoto: Now everyone has spoken for or against Dr. Ohno’s 


hypothesis. Dr. Ohno, what do you think about their opinions ? 


Ohno: Let me begin with the objections to comparing the observa- 
nces of Pongal with those of Koshogatsu. If we take these customs 
one by one, then they’re the sorts of things that can be found just 


about anywhere. The significance here is that there are layers and 
layers of corresponding observances. 


Next, I want to comment on the four prerequisites to com- 
parison mentioned by Prof. Krishnamurti. Since the only approach 
I now possess is through language, I’ve felt that, if I can establish 
something solid linguistically, previously unknown geographical and 
historical factors will be discovered in its wake and provide us with 
explanations. Dr. Krishnamurti said that such basic words as 
**to walk” and to ‘‘to go”’ must be included in the list of Correspon- 
dences. These words are present in the correspondences I cited. 
He has also previously said that the 400 correspondences I showed 
were too few in number. - Yet, when Rask, for example, first 
published his correspondences between Greek and Icelandic, he had 
roughly 380 examples. This served as the point of departure, and 
further research expanded upon it. In my opinion, as a first step, 
my correspondences are not too few in number 


Krishnamurti: Of course, some of the similarities between Tamil 
and Japanese cited by Dr. Ohno are amazing, but he has not yet 
shown correspondences in numerals or pronouns. Besides, we can’t 
confirm a relationship just because there are similarities in phone- 
mes. We must study such grammatical factors as gender and 
tenses. 1 should like him to continue his studies by all means, but 
at the present stage I can’t regard the relationship between Tamil 
and Japanese as firmly established. 
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Murayama: I would like to throw some light on the validity 
of Dr. Ohno’s hypothesis. He compares the Japanese awa with 
the Tamil avai, but avai means ‘‘to grind,’ or “‘to pound ina 
mortar.”? The Japanese awa carries no such meaning. I can’t help 
doubting whether Dr. Ohno is making his comparisons in good faith 
as a scholar of Japanese. 


To point out another example, the Tamil katavu indicates the 
male of the species of sheep, mountain sheep, and water buffaloes. 
Dr. Ohno claims this word corresponds tothe Japanese Kkotohi 
({[a bull] capable of carrying especially heavy loads). But, as we 
can tell from the accent, kotohi comprises ‘the two words koto 
“(especially [heavy burdens]) and oi (carrying on the back). More- 
over, it doesn’t refer to a bull itself; it’s an adjective applied to the 
word “‘bull.”’ 


Linguists take the position that one should first thoroughly 
investigate Japanese and then move towari making Comparisons. 
Thus, I can categorically state that there is not a single linguist in 
Japan who agrees with Dr. Ohno’s hypothesis. 


Ohno: I linked awa with the Tamil avai, meaning ‘“‘to 
pound’’, because it wasn’t the only example of this type. Accord. 
ing tothe rules of phonological correspondence, it’s possible to 
link the Tamil Kumai with either the Japanese home (rice) or Kuma 
(rice offered to the gods). . Like avai, kumai also means ‘‘to pound.”’ 
The Japanese nuka (rice bran) corresponds tothe Tamil nukku, 
which means ‘‘that which has been pulverized.’ Grains, and things 
associated with them, are connected with the action of pounding, 
It was on these grounds that I brought up avai. Since Prof. 
Murayama probably has views of his own on this matter, it’s 
inevitable that he can’t agree with me. But even if, by chance, we 
were to eliminate the examples he found wanting, more than 3.0 of 
the examples I cited would remain, and these evidence a solid case 
of phonological correspondence. There’s no other instance where 
Japanese phonemes have corresponded so systematically with those 
of another language. Any scholar would have to admit this. 


I’m not saying that what I’ve found so far is enough, only 
that it’s promising. The academic debate on my thesis should be 


continued, I feel, by carefully examining phonological correspon- 
dences one by one. 


Murayama: By citing those twelve wrong examples of his, I wanted 
to comment on the quality of Dr. Ohno’s comparisons. For 
example, he compares the Tamil pampu (snake) with the Japanese 
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habu (snake [in dialect] ), but pampu comes from the verb pay mean- 
ing ‘‘to spring upon something.’” We have to ask, then, whether 
habu also carries the semantic value of springing or jumping on 
something. The Dravidian Etymological Dictionary (hereafter DED) 
says that the Tamil tampal indicates ‘‘the hardening of rice—fields 
after heavy rains have drained away.’’ Dr. Ohno compares this 
with the Japanese tambo (paddy field). But its accent makes it 
quite clear that tambo is derived from tanomo which, in turn, comes 
from ta—no-omo (the surface of a paddy field). Dr. Ohno used to 
know this all too well, but he disregards it completely when it comes 
to comparing Japanese with Tamil. His is an amateurish argument. 
Morimoto: At this point I’d like to ask Prof. Krishnamurti about 
his impressions of the discussion thus far. 


Krishnamurti: The problem of linguistic affinity often gives rise 
to the kind of violent disagreement that we’ve seen here between 
these two gentlemen. Many scholars used to think that the 
Sanskrit phala—, meaning ‘‘fruit,’? derived from Dravidian, but it 
has now been established that its source is Indo-European Close 
controversies always arise when it comes to deciding the etymolo- 
gies of words. But the fact that there are disagreements isn’t 
important. Dr. Ohno’s studies mark the very first step in 
comparing Japanese with Tamil. It remains to be determined at 
what stage Japanese separated from the other Dravidian languages. 


And detailed studies must follow. I ask the two gentlemen not to 
take too dogmatic a stance. : 


Morimoto: Your thoughts on this, Dr. Uchida? 


Uchida: It’s my opinion that when the languages to be compared 
are geographically remote, as in the case of Dravidian and 
Japanese, we can’t argue their relationship on the level of com- 
parative linguistics. It’s like aiming an arrow at an airplane a 
mile away. We can’t prove or disprove the relationship. 


Morimoto: What do you think of the various arguments thus far, 
Dr. Kothandaraman ? 


Kothandaraman: I could agree with Dr. Ohno’s critics if, after 
examining his research, they refuted him onthe grounds that some 
of his words did not belong to the basic vocabulary, or that his 
phonological correspondences were ineorrect. But listening to 
their arguments, I feel as if they were criticizing him merely because 
they did not want to accept the existence of some kind of relation- 
ship. In fact, there are those who seem to doubt whether he under- 
stands the basis of comparative linguistics. This, though, isa 
separate problem. 
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Morimoto: The Japanese language has been changing rapidly. We 
can’t read the Genyi Monogatari with ease now, and younger Japa- 
nese can’t even read the novels of the Meiji era. This means that 
it is necessary to apprehend languages chronologically. Dr. Ohno, 
approaching the matter historically, when do you think Japanese 
took form, and what sort of interaction do you think occurred 
between Japanese and Dravidian ? 


Ohno: I wantto take up another p:oblem before that. Prof. 
Murayama keeps on saying that I have yet toshow a correspondence 
between numerals in Tamil and Japanese. This topic also came up 
when I met Professor Emeneau (an American linguist, author of the 
DED). He said something to the effect that the lack of correspon- 
dence in numerals was not at all a serious problem since numerals 
were Cultural words apt to change over the course of time. [agree 
with him. For example, Chinese numerals have been borrowed by 
all the surrounding languages. We Japanese have to use Chinese 
numerals, too, when it comes to counting very high figures. 
Numerals infiltrate from languages with dominant cultures. Thus, 
the lack of correspondence in numerals does not have much bearing 
on linguistic genealogy. One more thing. A little while ago, 
Professor Murayama said that tambo differs in meaning from the 
Tamil tambal, Professor Murayama, you don’t use the Jamil 
Lexicon, do you? Why is that ? 


Murayama: [simply don’t own one. 


Ohno: This is a serious matter for a scholar. The introduction 
of the DED, which he uses, clearly says that it is abstracted from 
the Tamil Lexicon, and that its use should consult the Lexicon. Tl 
explain why I bring this up. In his article in the journal Kokugogaku, 
Professor Murayama takes up twelve examples of mine and argues 
that they are incorrect. Yet, the Tami/ Lexicon contains just such 
definitions as those I worked with. For instance, the Lexicon 
includes various compounds using the word tampal, and an examina- 
tion of these compounds reveals that ‘‘rice—-fields hardened after 
heavy rain’ is not the only meaning. Dr. Murayama objected to 
the correspondence between the Tamil kottai (scab, skin disease) 
and the Japanese Xattai (leper), but the Lexicon contains definitions 
that make just such a comparison possible. Without checking these 
definitions, Dr. Murayama writes that I made up phantom words. 
Isn’t this rather irresponsible of him as a scholar ? 


Murayama: Let me take up the Tamil word patukar. [ dou’t use 
the Tamil Lexicon, but the DED says this means ‘‘a pool of water.” 
Dr. Ohno, however, insists that it corresponds with the Japanese 
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hatake (fields for dry cultivation). A linguist wouldn’t do something 
so stupid. And, as for numerals, any linguist who makes the 
preposterous statement that numerals are cultural words and thus 
of small significance in comparative linguistics is no linguist at all. 
Ohno: Don’t be silly. Professor Emeneau said... 

Murayama: [Do you know] why he said so... 


Morimoto: Calm down, gentlemen! Calm down! I’m sure you 
have much to say, but Iask youtoremain calm. Your words are 
becoming emotional at times. I ask youto speak as scholars and 
be objective. 


Ohno: The word patukar just came up. When you go to 
Tamilnad, you find that they say patuki over there. This is in the 
Tamil Lexicon, but not in the DED. Patu indicates both ‘‘a pond’”’ 
or ‘‘low marshlands.’”’ What’s important is that there are 
expressions like ‘‘mountain patukai’”’ and ‘‘river patukai.”’. In other 
words, patukai signifies both what we in Japan would calla muddy 
tambo (rice paddy) and a hatake (dryland fields) in the mountains. 


Morimoto: At this point, let’s turn from specific words to the 
guestion ] raised a short while ago. I want to ask all of you 
about your thoughts on when Japanese was formed. 


Ohno: In comparing the two languages, I considered how the 
vowels of Tamil and Japanese corresponded and I arrived at the 
hypothesis that Dravidian might have come into Japan when 
Japanese had only four vowels (a, u. 6, and i). The four-—vowel 
system of early Japanese is a hypothesis that I conceived after 
analyzing the vowels of the Manydgana of the Nara period, and it 
helps to explain a lot. In any case, I feel that this was the earliest 
system. Then, a Dravidian language came into Japan. If we 
disregard the difference between long and short vowels, Dravidian 
had five vowels, and this turned Japanese into a five—vowel system. 
Next, an Altaic language came to Japan by way of Korea. By 
postulating these three stages we can, perhaps, largely explain the 
condition of the Japanese language in the &th century or the Nara 
period. 


Krishnamurti: In that case, did Japanese borrow words from 
Dravidian, or does Japanese represent a genealogical offshoot of 
Dravidian ? 

Ohno: It’s difficult to say whether the dark-skinned Dravidians we 
see today came to Japan or not, but I do think Dravidian—speaking 
people entered Japan. Their culture was probably based on grain 
cultivation when they arrived. 
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Krishnamurti: That means the Japanese language was already 
extant, doesn’t it? 


Ohno: My current opinion is that some language was spoken in 
Japan before the arrival of Dravidian. I feel this way because all 
the elements of the Dravidian phonology weren’t carried over into 
Japanese. The reason why the e of the Dravidian five-vowel system 
was assimilated into Japanese as i is that there was originally no e 
sound in Japanese. 


Krishnamurti: If that’s the case, the relationship between 
Dravidian and Japanese is that of linguistic borrowing. The inter- 
action of two languages doesn’t result in the creation of a new 
language. If Dravidian had entered Japan and driven Japanese 
away, the two languages would share more grammatical features. 


Ohno: I’d like to repeat that my conception is purely a hypothesis. 
I do want to say, however, that at first I too thought that Japanese 
only borrowed words from Dravidian. But the phonologies of 
Tamil and Japancse correspond beautifully, and the general 
structures of the two languages are closely related. Thus, I now 
fee] that the connection is not just a matter of borrowing, but of 
Dravidian perhaps forming the foundations of the Japanese language 
as we know it today. 


Morimoto: Dr. Kothandaraman, you seem to think that the 
relationship between Japanese and Tamil is stronger than linguistic 
borrowing, that in fact it is genealogical. 


Kothandaraman: It’s. impossible, at this point, to tell the exact 
date of their separation, but further studies may show that various 
languages evolved froma single source. Dr. Ohno has probably 
taken up Tamil because when one attempts to reconstruct proto- 
Dravidian from various current Dravidian languages, the results 
often look like Tamil. 


Morimoto: We are approaching that most difficult and funda- 
mental question: what was ‘bare’ Japanese, that is, Japanese in its 
original form? Your opinion, Professor Murayama? 


Murayama: Before I get into that, | want to make it absolutely 
clear I by no means accept Dr. Ohno’s theory that Japanese 
originally had only four vowels. There's no proof forit. Vowels 
other than the four vowels he cites frequently appear in such 
important words as hi (fire), Ki (tree, wood) and mi (fruit), And 
there’s no room for doubt that Japanese must have had diphthongs 
like ai and oi I’ve been studying. Japanese from the standpoint of 
comparative Altaic linguistics, and I’ve succeeded to a certain 
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extent in comparing Japanese with Korean and Altaic. My studies 
have shown that languages of the Manchu and Tungus type exerted 
a particularly strong influence on Japanese. But before that 
occurred, an Austronesian language bad spread rather pervasively 
over the Ryukyus and Western Japan. 


Morimoto: Would you explain concretely what Austrone- 
sian is ? 


Murayama: From modern Japanese and Ryukyuan, we can re- 
construct proto-Japanese-Ryukyuan. It seems to be related to the 
languages of the aborigins in Taiwan. The Taiwanese languages 
are, in turn, related to those of the Philippines, Borneo, Java, 
Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula. Starting with what can be 
proven, I’d like to gradually establish the relationship of these 
languages connected by the seas. Speaking of what’s in our power 
to prove, wecan point out Austronesian and Altaic elements in 
Japanese, but at this point we can only surmise that the Austro- 
nesian elements generally seem older. 


Dr. Ohno said that there were splendid phonological 
correspondences between Japanese and Tamil. But we can find 
these kinds of correspondences between Japanese and Austronesian, 
and between Japanese and Altaic. Professor Southworth of the 
University of Pennsylvania has written a paper entitled “Dravidian 
and Indo-European: the Neglected Hypothesis.”” Of the 120 
proto-English-Tamil reconstructions he cites, the first comparison 
he makes is between the Tamil ar, meaning ‘‘village,’? ‘“‘town,”? or 
‘city’? and the English word ‘“‘world.”’ He does exactly the same 
thing as Dr. Ohno, but in reality he’s doing it half in jest. Some 
people are comparing Dravidian with Uralion and Negro- African 
languages. Despite Dr. Ohno’s insistence that there is a neat corres- 
pondence, we linguists can’t find much to believe in his theories. 


Uchida: If Dr. Ohnocompared Japanese with Chinese, he would 
get similar, or even better, results. Dravidian pronouns do not 
correspond at all with Japanese pronouns. But, if you compare 
Pekingese with Proto-Dravidian, you will find that the Pekingese 
ta, meaning ‘“‘that person,”” and tamen, meaning ‘‘those people,” 
are respectively similar to the Proto-Dravidian *tan and *tam. The 
Pekingese ni (thou) and nimen (ye) closely resemble the Proto- 
Dravidian *nin and *nim. 


Morimoto: Dr. Uchida, what do you think Japanese is? 


Uchida: I have nothing to say since it’s outside my speciality. 
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Kothandaraman: In comparing the similarities of two languages, 
if we are to say they belong to the same family, we must study 
what their prototype language was like. That’s the main objective 
ahead of us. Using the methods of comparative linguistics, we 
should investigate whether similarities are due to borrowing, to 
mere coincidence, or to other reasons. We shouldn’t waste our 
time on half-facetious papers like Southworth’s. 


Morimoto: If I may state my opinion, I wonder if Dr. Ohnoand 
Prof. Murayama coulda’t be a little more cooperative in working 
toward that yet unknown ‘bare’ Japanese. To an amateur viewing 
Dr. Murayama’s Austronesian hypothesis, the Philippines, where 
Austronesian is spoken, seems only a hop away from South India, 
where Dravidian is spoken. The geographical relationship seems 
to be gradually drawing closer. 


Murayama: I’m not objecting to Dr. Ohno’s thesis per se. What 
I want is for him to be rigorous in his comparisons. As far as Dr. 
Ohno has introudced it to us, I’m not inclined in the slightest to 
touch Dravidian. 


Morimoto: What are the future prospects for your studies, Dr. 
Ohno? 


Ohno: I’ve spent 40 years studying Japanese, and I flatter myself 
that, when it comes to knowing the nature of the Japanese language, 
Ihave a fairly good understanding. So far, I’ve studied Ainu, 
Korean, Manchu, and Indonesian; some by studying their grammars, 
others only through looking at dictionaries. Frankly, I’ve never 
seen a language that seems as closely related to Japanese as 
Dravidian. I think that rather than studying only Tamil we should 
be looking at a wide range of Dravidian languages. But I also feel 
it will take at least three generations or a hundred years of scholar- 
ship to digest the Tamil literary works produced before the time of 
Christ, and the grammars written in the 5th century B. C., and then 


apply this knowledge to comparisons with Japanese. I think the 
work merits devoting this much time. 


Morimoto: I’ve wandered over many lands and visited with many 
peoples. And now I feel all the more keenly the vast number of 
languages spoken in this world. That’s why I’m glad I didn’t 
decide to become a linguist. (laughter) There are many languages 
and many hypotheses. And that’s probably why there are so 
many controversies. I’ve come to feel that controversy is the 
mother of academic progress, and I would like to ask all of you to 
continue making further efforts to uncover ‘bare’ Japanese. 
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INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL OF DRAVIDIAN 
LINGUISTICS 


REPORT ON THE FIRST FIVE YEAR PLAN 
1978 to 1983 


Activities and Achievements 
& 


PROPOSALS FOR THE SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN 
1983 to 1988 


1. History of the formation of the school 


The Dravidian Linguistics Association of India (DLA) which 
was founded in 1971 was conducting the research in Linguistics and 
allied disciplines in a limited way by- awarding the senior and 
junior fellowships till 1977. Some of the senior members of the 
DLA and its Working Committee members felt that time was ripe 
enough for organising an International School of Dravidian 
Linguistics (ISDL) devoted entirely to research in Linguistics and 
allied disciplines which was experimented by the DLA in a modest 
way since 1971. The reasons are: 


(a) The Dravidian family of languages are spoken not 
merely in the four southern states (Tamilnadu, Kerala, Karnataka 
and Andhra Pradesh) but also in the northern states, especially by 
the tribal groups in Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Orissa, West Bengal and Bihar. About 65% of the tribals inthe 
northern states speak one or the other Dravidian languages. 


(b) Out of every four Indian, one is a Dravidian language 
speaker. 


(c) A few Dravidian languages are spoken by the tribes 
living outside India. Brahui for instance is spoken by four lakhs 
in Pakistan, 1 lakh in. Afghanistan and 40,000 in Iran and few 
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thousands in the southern borders of USSR and Yugoslovia. About 
10,000 tribals in Nepal speak Dangar a language of the Dravidian 
family. The migrants speaking the Dravidian languages in Burma, 
Malaysia, Ceylon, Singapore and the other Far-eastern countries 
and in the African and Middle-eastern countries are too well known 
to recall here. 


(d) The pre-historic connections between Finno-—Ugric and 
Dravidian have been effectively pointed out by Robert Caldwell in 
1856. President Senghor of Senegal has outlined the possible 
connections between African and Dravidian in a recent lecture at 
Madras. The Russian Marine Scientist-Alexander Kondrotov—has 
furnished proof of land bridge connecting Africa and Australia 
with South India and the relations between the languages and 
people of the three continents. V. R. Makaranko has again 
pinpointed the connection between the Dravidian languages and 
those in Philippines. Also Dr. Lokesh Chandra’s recent article on 
the migration of Buddhistic scholars through Kanchipuram to 
China and Japanand the formation of the Japanese alphabet on the 
pattern of the Tamil alphabet is another proof of the influence of 
Dravidian languages in the Far-—east. 


(e) The increasingly popular discipline called linguistic 
archaeology has furnished phonological and grammatical proofs 
that the Harijans and backward communities in the northern states 
were originally Dravidian language speakers who switched over to 
one or the other of the Indo-Aryan languages in Punjab, Gujarat. 
Maharashtra, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, West Bengal and Bihar 
which belong to the outer-Aryan group. Thus the study of Dravi- 
dian has wider implications, nationally and internationally. 


Interdisciplinary approaches are vital for the advancement of 
knowledge in linguistics, as in other disciplines, involving logicians, 
mathematicians, acoustic phoneticians, medicalmen, sociologists, etc. 
which a School devoted to linguistic theory alone can undertake. 
International scholars interested in this area of research can be 
easily associated fora break-through in linguistic theory Oaly 
through such a scholarly body. 


Also the tribal languages spoken in the North Indian states 
like West Bengal, Bihar, Orissa, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and 
Gujarat which belong to the Dravidian family need exhaustive 
survey before their attrition. 


The academic functions of the DLA, it was felt could be 
managed better if a School was founded. The availability of a 
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building in the heart of Trivandrum city was another factor which 
influenced this decision because it would serve initially as an office 
for the School. Important ofall, the unstinted encouragement 
received from the Governments of Kerala especially by the then 
Chief Minister Sri. C. Achuta Menon and Prof. K. Anpazhagan of 
Madras and the Government of Tamilnadu and Sri. Devaraj Urs, 
the then Chief Minister of Karnataka and the Government of 


Karnataka was the final factor which influenced the formation of 
the School. 


2. Objects of the ISDL 


The name SCHOOL instead of an Institute or Centre was 
selected for the ISDL because it is our desire that India which has 
a great grammatical tradition should have a School of thought of 
its own in linguistics. Constant reading, thinking and analysis of 
facts by a body of scholars of standing in scholarship, but having 
divergent theorization will shape up now or in the immediate future 
a school of thought. We have the glorious example of the Tamil 
Sangam of Madurai and the Dramila Sanga ofthe Jains in the 
early Christian era. Full freedom to do his work for the benefit of 
the School is the watch word of the School. Conventional as well 
as dissident outlooks are valuable. Dissatisfaction and questioning 
are the proven bases for new hypotheses. But while questioning 
other’s stand avoid invectives, disappointment and hurt which will 
result in disrupting the organisation which all are committed to 
contribute to its academic growth. 


The objects of the School are the following :- 


1. To take over, widen and effectively implement the academic 
functions of the Dravidian Linguistics Association of India 
which are: 


A. to promote in all possible ways research and publications 
in all aspects of Dravidian linguistic studies and allied fields 
with the active cooperation of international scholars inter- 
ested in such studies, 


B. to undertake surveys and evaluate studies on behalf of 
other academic agencies or Governmental bodies in Dra- 
vidian and allied fields, 


C. to ensure intimate contact between specialists in the fields 
in which the School is interested living in different coun- 
tries of the world and to coordinate the dissemination of 
information in these fields, 
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D. to collaborate with other academic, Government, inter- 
national and private organisations and persons in promoting 
the objectives of the School, without prejudice to its own 
academic autonomy, 


E. to take over or manage any organisation or institution which 
wiil help in promoting the objectives of the School, 


F. to award Professorships, fellowships, scholarships, studeant- 
ships and similar grants, remuneration or monetary 
assistance as may be conducive towards promotion of the 
objectives of the School, 


G. to make appointments to academic, administrative, 
technical and other posts as may be necessary and pay 
them such remuneration including gratuity, pension, pro- 
vident fund and such other benefits and perquisites as may 
be fixed from time to time. 


2. To survey and to study intensively the tribal languages belonging 
to the Dravidian family found in North India, Nepal, Pakistan 
Afghanistan and Iran. 


3. Tostudy in depth the pre-historic connections between the 
languages of the Finno-Ugrics, Africans and Australians and 
the Dravidian languages. / 


3. Registration 


Under the Travancore—Cochin Literary, Scientific and Chari- 
table Societies Registration Act of 1855, the ISDL was registered 
on 18-2-1977 (No. 8S. 110) and the memorandum was signed by 
Drs. P. Ramachandran Pillai, M. Elayaperumal, M. Rama, 
P. Somasekharan Nair, B. Gopinathan Nair, G. K. Panikkar and 
V. I. Subramoniam. ; 


4, Inauguration 


In a well attended meeting Hon. C. Achutha Menon, the 
then Chief Minister of Kerala inaugurated the ISDL on 25-2-77 
who observed that the School would help many generations of 
scholars in the field of linguistics. The welcome speech by Prof. 
Suranad P.N. Kunjan Pillai, Presidential speech by Pror TT. P. 
Meenakshisundaram and a Vote of thanks by Prof. P. Ramachandran 
Pillai adorned the function. Hon. Achutha Menon unveiled an oil 
painting of Kerala Paanini A. R. Raja Raja Varma in the presence 
of his eldest son. 


Fee Be ee a ne ee 
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5. Control of the ISDL 


The ISDL conceived of as an autonomous body witha 
Governing Council was to be headed by Dr. George Jacob (former 
Chairman of the UGC) and membered by Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji (after his demise by Dr. Sukumar Sen of Calcutta), Dr- 
V.K.R. V. Rao, Dr. Moturi Satyanarayana, Vice Chancellors of the 
Universities of Annamalai, Kerala, Delhi and Berhampur, two 
academics from outside India~Dr. R. E. Asher (UK) and Dr. Noboru 
Karashima (Japan), two academics from India— Prof. Suranad 
Kunjan Pillai and Dr. Bh. Krishnamurthy, two Directors, one from 
India - S. C, Dubey and another from Netherlands — R. C. Heester- 
man, the Secretaries of Education in Kerala, Karnataka, Tamilnadu, 
Andhra Pradesh, Pondicherry, Gujarat, West Bengal and in the 
Ministry of Education. The President, Vice President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and the Editor of the [International Journal of Dravidian 
Linguistics (IJDL) along with the Directors - Internal and External 
were to be ex-officio members. 


The Academic function of the ISDL was to be directed by an 
Academic Committee headed by the Internal Director, the Externa] 
Director, Prof. Sukumar Azhikode of Calicut, Dr. M. Shanmugham 
Pillai (Pondicherry), V. Prakasam (Patiala) were to be its members. 
As ex-officio members, the President, Treasurer, two of the senior 
academics of the School and the Vice President of the DLA are 
included. 


The day-te-day affairs of the School were to be carried on by 
a small Council of Directions with members residing in Trivandrum. 
Drs. R. C. Hiremath and F. C. Southworth (USA) who were invited 
to be the Internal and External Directors of the ISDL respectively 
assumed office in March, 1977. 


6. Preparation of the first five year proposal 


A Committee to draft the detailed five year proposal was 
constituted with Drs. P. Ramachandran Pillai, G. K. Panikkar, 
P. Somasekharan Nair, A. P. Andrewskutty, B. Gopinathan Nair, 
M. Rama, M. Elayaperumal and V. I. Subramoniam as members, 
and the draft was submitted on 16-2-1977. 


' The five year proposal had envisaged the role of ISDL as the 
prime mover'‘in the rapid and spectacular developments in Dravidian 
linguistic scholarship in India and abroad, collaboration with all 
bodies which are interested ia this area never duplicating or com- 
peting with University Departments and to be a trial blaser in 
linguistic theory and application. for achieving the high acadeicm 
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standards, it had outlined a programme to recruit eminent scholars 
in the academic field as senior and junior scholars. Quality of 
published work and capacity for original thinking rather than 


degrees should form the criteria for selection of academic staff. It 
kept as its motto to sell academic excellence to earn financial 
support. An adequately stocked library and a usable phonetic 
laboratory were insisted upon even from the beginning. The 
number of faculties was limited to only three (a) for Linguistic 
theory, (b) Applied Linguistics and teaching of languages and (c) 
Language and Society. The academic staff consists of one Full time 
Director (Rs. 3,000-3,500). Three Professors (2,600-3,200), one 
Electronic Engineer (Rs. 2,600-3,200) four senior fellows (2,500- 
3.000), 12 junior fellows (600-1,000) besides an Administrative Officer 
(1,000-1,500) and a Librarian (1,000—1,500). For datails see the 
Memorandum and Five Year proposals published in IJDL Vol. VI 
No. 2). 


7. Submission of Five Year Proposals to Southern State Governments 
and Their Response 


The first Governing Council met under the Chairmanship of 
Dr. George Jacob at Trivandrum on 15-7-77 and was entertained 
toa dinner which was attended by the then Chief Minister Sri. 
A. K. Antony and Education Minister Sii. C. H. Mohamed Koya 
with other intellectuals aod administrators. In that meeting the 
detailed five year proposal was discuss-d and approved along with 
the budget for the year 1977-78. 


The Government of Kerala, Tamilnadu, Karnataka and 
Andhra Pradesh and Ministry of Education in the Centre were 
addressed immediately by Dr. George Jacob (Chairman), Dr. R. C. 
Hiremath, Dr. F. C. Southworth and Dr. V. I. Subramoniam for 
their participation enclosing the five year proposal. 


8. Support from the Govts. of Karnataka, Tamilnadu & Kerala 


The commitment of the Government of Tamilnadu was made 
known on 15-4-1978. The grant of Karnataka was communicated 
on 17-11-1978. The Kerala Government agreed to give its share 
but wanted the commitment of the Government of Andhra Pradesh. 
For providing land free of cost the Government of Kerala has 
released 75% of the cost i.e. five lakhs of rupees. The commitment 
of the Government of Andhra Pradesh has to be secured. The DLA 
decided that the senior and junior fellowships programme should be 
administered by the School. Thus the beginnings of the School were 
modest and for the first twe years, it had to undergo severe financial 
strain due to the delay in the commitment Governments of the South, 


9. Support from other State Governments and academic bodies 
9.1. Government of Gujarat 


According to our request to finance for a chair in Gujarati 


in the ISDL, the Govt. of Gujarat has sanctioned a recurring grant 
of Rs. 36,000 per annum for five years from 1979. 
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9.2. Government of West Bengal 

The Government of West Bengal has sanctioned a recurrin 
grant of Rs. 30,000 initially fora period of three years to create : 
chair in Bengali to commemorate the memory of Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji-an eminent linguist in India. 
9.3. Government of Pondicherry 


The Government of Pondicherry has sanctioned a recurring 
grant of Rs. 1 lakh per year on adhoc basis from 1980. The grant 
will be regularised and the pattern of assistance will be like those 
of the other Governments such as Tamilnadu and Karnataka on 
receipt of the approval of the Central Government. 

9.4. I.C. S. S. R. New Delhi 


The ICSSR, New Delhi has given a grant of Rs. 50,000 in 


1977 for a project on ‘Functional Aspects of Bilingualism’ for 
18 months. 


9.5. N.C. E R. T. New Delhi | 

The NCERT, New Delhi has given a grant of Rs. 8,000 to 
conduct a Seminar on ‘Brain development and its implications on 
teaching of languages’ at Hyderabad in 1977. 
9.6. University of Kerala 

The University of Kerala has fully supported by giving 
twelve month’s leave with salary to the Senior Fellow Dr. G. K. 
Panikkar who conducted a survey-study on Brahui language in 
Iran in 1977. 
10. Meeting of the Governing Council & Academic Committee 


The agenda, budget, academic and administrative reports 
were mimeographed and circulated among the members and copies 
sent to the Registrar of Societies, Trivandrum and kept in the 
office files for reference. 

10.1. Governing Council Meetings 


First meeting at Trivandrum on 15-7-1977 
Second meeting at Madurai on 31-5—1978 
Third meeting at Calicut on 23-5-1979 
Fourth meeting at New Delhi on 9-7-1980 
Fifth meeting at Trivandrum on 9-5-1981 
. Sixth meeting at Trivandrum on 13-4—1982 
10.2. Academic Committee Meetings 

First meeting at Bangalore on 1-6-1977 
Second meeting at Madurai on 31—5—1978 
Third meeting at Calicut on 23—-5—1979 
Fourth meeting at DeJhi on 9-7-1980 
Fifth meeting at Trivandrum on 8-5-1981. 
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12. Academic Activites and Achievements 


The first Academic Committee met at Bangalore on 1-6-77 
uader the Chairmanship of Prof. C. R Ssnkaran, which rearranged 
the priorities as (a) Study of tribal languages in North India, 
(b) Linguistic theory in relation to ancient Indian grammatical 
tradition, Logic and Philosophy, (c) Sociolinguistic study of 
migrants in South Asia and middle-east and (d) Acoustic phonetics. 


12.1. Faculty of Linguistic Theory 


To begin with, the following three faculties will be organised. 
Their form and function will be decided by the relevant bodies like 
the Academic Committee and the Governing Council and members 
of the Faculties themselves. 


India with a wealth of grammatical literature starting from 
Paaniniiyam for Sanskrit, Tolkaappiyam for Tamil, Sabdamani 
Darpana for Kannada and Andhra Sabda Chintamani for Telugu 
and the Navya Nyaya and Mimamsa schools of Philosophy which 
utillse words and meanings for philosophical discussions should 
prove to be a congenial ground for theoretical investigations in 
linguistics. Understanding the ideas of the past and intelligently 
correlating them with the present day theories will help in evaluating 
and augmenting them. Major landslides in linguistic theory are 
the results of inter-disciplinary approaches and joint work of 
mathematically or logically or statistically trained linguists or by 
collaboration of linguists with scholars from these areas. The 
main reasons for the barrenness in original thiaking in India in the 
apt words of late Sir. C. V. Raman when he described the Indian 
Scientists as ‘copying cats’ is want of courage in trial blazing and 
communication with branches like Mathematics and modern logic 
which have perfected the tools of deductive logic. Though it is 
difficult to find competent research personnel for the inter-disci- 
plinary approaches, a start is worth making to criticize and evaluate 
the existing theories of the West and USSR and to compare and 
coordinate the theories of ancient India. Suceess of this faculty 
will assure the School with quick recognition in India and elsewhere. 


(a) Academic Staff under this faculty & their work , 
i. Dr. D. N.S. Bhat — Professor 
Dr. D. N. S. Bhat who was working in the Deccan College, 


Pune was invited to be a Professor from 1979. His work report 
for the years since 1979 is as follows: 


He has a two-fold plan of research work in the ISDL. (1) to 
investigate various theoretical aspects connected with meaning and 
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(2) to compile a semantically oriented comparative syntax of 
Dravidian languages. In connection with the first project he has 
written two monographs so far, one published by the ISDL 
(entitled J/dentification) and the other published by himself 
(entitled The sixth sense). 


In the former monograph he has put forth a new theory for 
explaining the relationship between words that we use in our langu- 
age and the objects and events that we encounter in the outside 
world. He has argued that depending upon our knowledge of the 
intention of the speaker we (as hearers) concede the identification 
of referents of various words and phrases when they are used by 
him. He has argued further, that depending upon our own know- 
ledge of the external world, we (as hearers) then establish the 
actual status of those referents — as real, imaginary or mythological, 
as of dreams, stories, or hypotheses, and soon. He has pointed 
out how such a referential theory can resolve a number of puzzles 
connected with the word—object relationship. 


In the latter monograph, he has tried to solve a problem 
faced by the psycholinguists, namely the nature of thinking, its 
connection with language, and other related problems like the 
evolution of language. His main contention is that the evolution 
of human beings involved the development. of a new cognitive sense 
organ which allowed them to know what they know, and to perceive 
what they have stored in their memory. He has argued that the 
new capabilities that resulted from this evolutionary change has 
made it possible for man tu develop an enormously complex system 
of communication called language and with its help, to formalize his 
thinking and thereby to develop an enormously complex system of 
behaviour, namely culture. 


He has also delivered an inaugural lecture in which he has 
put forth the basic assumptions of his research activity; his lecture, 
along with the discussions, has been published by the ISDL 
(entitled AUTONOMY IN LANGUAGE). In addition he wrote 
two research papers, in which he has stated (i) that the Indian 
philosophers and logicians had rightly recognised the distinction 
between noun and verb meanings (presented at the Patiala Con- 
ference on Indian Linguistic tradition: and (ii) that word-meaning 
is basically areferential concept and hence only nouns can have 
meaning in a straight forward fashion (presented at the Delhi Con- 
ference of Dravidian linguists). He has written seven review 
articles in the ISDL WORKING PAPERS which were connected 
With certain problems in semantics. — 
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In connection with the second project, namely the com- 
pilation of a comparative Dravidian syntax, he has published a 
series of articles in cyclostyled formto attract similar contri- 
butions from other workers in the field. A bimonthly called 
ISDL WORKING PAPERS has been started and had altoge- 
ther seven articles published in it (about 60 pages) dealing 
with Dravidian comparative syntax. The seven issues that were 
brought out between May 1980 and August 1981 contained in 
addition to these comparative Dravidian syntax articles, some 


articles by himself on semantics and some by other scholars on 
other linguistic aspects. 


ii. Dr. R Kothandaraman — Senior Fellow 


He has joined duty as Senior Fellow in the ISDL on 11-2-82. 
Presently working on a project on complementizer in Tamil, the 
findings of which are extendable to other Dravidian languages. The 
project report received is to be published. A _ paper entitled 


Verbal bases as sub-class of nounis published in the IJDL 1982 
issue. 


A paper entitled Ambivalent system is being redrafted for 
publication. 


12.2. . Faculty of Applied Linguistics and Teaching of Languages 


India, Ceylon, Malaysia and a few other developing 
countries hive a live problem of languages. The formation of 
states in the Indian Union based on languages has left the problem 
of language minorities still unsolved. Kerala has about seven 
lakhs of Tamils, Konkanis, Tulus, Kannadigas and Telugus. Tamil- 
nadu has Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam and Urdu minorities in 
greater numbers. Andhra Pradesh has Tamil, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Marati, Urdu and other minorities in considerable numbers. 
Karnataka has Tamil, Marati, Tulu, Konkani and Malayalam 
minorities whose number is very significant. The considerable 
number of tribal populition found in the four southern states has 
recently clamoured for the education of its children in the primary 
level in the mother tongue. To compel them to learn the regional 
languages neglecting the study of their mother tongue will create 
bitterness. A disgruntied minority is a danger to the cohesion of 
the state and has caused, not infrequently, strains in the friendly 
relations with the neighbouring states. A solution of bilingual 
education followed ia USSR, Australia and now in the USA com- 
bining it with the cognate method developed in Kerala and other 
methods tried in other parts of the country will be a solution to 


~~ 
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offer to the States in India. The problem is similar in Ceylon 
where it is more acute. In Malaysia and Singapore also a 
similar situation exists. Simplified teaching of languages with 
specially prepared text books and with the aids of machines like 


the language laboratory will be practical utility to the Governments 
in India and abroad. 


In the existing educational pattern of teaching, the regional 
language, Hindi the official language and English occupy one third 
of the teaching time. Out of 15 years of study required for 
graduation, over five years are spent on the study of languages. 
The method of teaching languages in India has been repeatedly 
declared to be outmoded resulting in large number of failures and 
in low achievements. The causes have to be isolated and remedies 
have to be suggested because the annual spendingof the Govern- 
ments in the states and Centre amounts to Rs. 2,500 crores. 
Nearly one third of the teaching time can be saved by improving 
the teaching methods. Time means money and the consequent 


saving is estimated to be about four hundred crores annually which 


can be made available to funding research proposals. Projects 
connected with the improvement of teaching techniques will be of 
immediate interest to Governments and Planners. This faculty 
may concentrate on these urgent problems which will be useful to 
the Governments in India and abroad too. Other applicational 
work, especially on acoustic phonetics and the study of intonation— 
a much neglected area as far as Dravidian languages are concerned- 
may be attempted according to the availability of personnel. A 
anguage laboratory and phonetics laboratory with recording 
equipments have to be installed as early as possible. 

(a) Certificate Courses in Linguistics and Languages 


For the benefit of researchers, personnel employed in the 
ISRO, KELTRON and other public sector undertakings, three 
month long part-time courses in the morning and evening hours 
were organised with not more than ten students each in a course. 
Three courses for Malayalam and Introductory Linguistics, two 
courses each for Tamiland Kannada, one each for Telugu, Spanish 
and Introductory Epigraphy and of the late for Gujarati were 
conducted. A special course in Malayalam was conducted fora 
Dutch group of four scholars who were to do sociolinguistic work 
in Kerala. About 80 scholars were benefitted through these 
courses. The material already published by the DLA for the 
courses in South Indian languages prepared by Drs. A- P. 
Andrewskutty, B. B. Rajapurohit, N. Sivarama Murthy, V. Veerasamy 
and V. I. Subramoniam was further tested and improved. 


ite i ie a as" a ee hg lo 
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(b) Teaching Aids 


A close circuit T. V. for teaching of Janguages like Kannada, 
Gujarati, etc. is commissioned in the ISDL. All materials have 
been supplied by the Electronic Corporation of India, Hyderabad 
at a total cost of about Rs. 50,000. The grant has been given by 
the Government of Karnataka. 


Seven cassette-tape recorders, two for the ICSSR project, 
one purchased for teaching purpose and four for the tribal and 
Andaman projects have also been secured so far. 


A mini computer is to be acquired shortly as soon as an 
Electronic Engineer is appointed. Further acquisition depends on 
the availability of space. 


12.3. Faculty of Language and Society 


A recent analysis of the census figures of india has shown 
that nearly 70% of the tribal population speaking one or the other 
Dravidian languages is found in the northern states of India like 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh,. Orissa, Bihar and 
West Bengal which form the outer—-Aryan group. 


(a) Survey Study on Tribal Languages 


To prepare handbooks of the tribal dialects spoken in the 
north Indian states like the Handbook of American languages edited 
-by Boas, the ISDL appointed three Junior fellows : 


C. SIVATHANU was appointed from 16-4-79 to study the 
languages of Maria Gondi in Madhya Pradesh on Rs. 600 p. m. 
He has conducted a survey-study in Madhya Pradesh for two 
months. He has submitted the report in April, 1980. 


V. S. ARUL RAJ was appointed from 16-4-79 to doa 
comparative study of Malto dialects—-Sauria and Kumarbhag, Bihar 
and has submitted the report in April, 1980. 


K. M. ESWARIAH was appointed to study. the language — 
- Ollari Gadaba in Orissa from 20-4-79. He had been in the field 
(Orissa) for two months. He has submitted the report in March 
1980. 

(b) Survey Study on Malayali N Muslim Migrants i in Andamans 


N. MURALEEDHARAN NAIR was nominated to be a 
Junior fellow on Rs. 600/— p.m. to work out the language change 
in the Mappila migrants in the Andaman Islands from Malappuram.: 
He has done the preliminary survey in Malappuram and Andamans. 
He has joined the programme on 19-4—-79 and submitted the 
report in April. 1980. 
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(c) Survey Study of Brahui Language in Iran 


The wider spread of the Dravidian languages as indicated 
earlier covers Nepal, Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran. The 
population of Dravidian tribes is steadily decreasing and in one 
or two cases they have completely switched over tothe majority— 
language like the Cheros of Bihar. Linguistic archaeology has 
shown that the wider spread and contact of the Dravidian with 
the Finno—Ugrics, Elamites and Sumerians and the African and 
Australian language families is a plausible theory. A description 
of these societies in order to correlate them with linguistic evidences 
is a crying need. 


Dr. G. K. PANIKKAR, Reader in Linguistics, University of 
Kerala was invited to be a Senior Fellow to work on the language 
and culture of Brahui in Iran with to and fro air fare to Iran. He 
has conducted the survey-—study in Iran for six months. He joined 
duty on 3-10-77 and was relieved on 2-10-78. His report is to be 
received shortly. 

(d) Suryey Study in United States 


Prof. M. CHIDANANDA MURTHY of Bangalore Univer- 
sity had been awarded a visiting fellowship in 1979 to visit United 
States to study the status of Dravidian Languages in the U. S. 
Universities. He had been there for three months. He has 
submitted a preliminary report which was published in the IJDL 
Vol. VIII No. 2. A detailed report is being prepared by him which 
will also be published shortly. 

(e) Survey Study in Thailand 


The study of the recent migrants in Burma, Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, Srilanka, Mauritious, Fiji and South Africa 
and the analysis especially in their convergence and identity is a 
long felt need useful for foreign relations. 


Prof. M. E. MANICKAVASAGOM of Aringar Anna College, 
Tamil Nadu was invited to be a Senior Fellow to work on the South 
Indian (Tamil) influence on Thai culture-survey study in Thailand 
with to and fro air fare to Thailand. He has conducted the survey 
in Thailand for six months and has submitted the detailed report 
which is ready for publication. He joined duty on 31-3-79 and was 
relieved on 30-3-80. 


12.4. Work Done by Other Senior and Junior Fellows 
| Besides the survey studies and the work of Professors and 
Senior Fellows several senior and able Professors were invited during 
the first five year plan to work on various subjects. 
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(a) Work on Kannada 


1. Prof. D. JAVARE GOWDA of Mysore was invited to be 
a Senior Fellow to work on Piace names in Karnataka. He joined 


duty on 1-2-79 and was relieved on 31-1-80. His report is expected 
after his return from U. S. A. 


2. Prof. M. MARIAPPA BHAT of South Kanara was invited 
to work on Tulu Etymology on 11-6-79. He joined duty on 20-6-79. 
Due to ill health he expired on 25th March, 1980. All the entries 
have been collected by him and the same had been handed over to 
the ISDL which will be finalised very soon. 


3. Dr. R. C. HIREMATH,: former Vice-Chancellor, Kar- 
natak University and Director of ISDL was invited to work on the 
GENESIS AND GROWTH OF KANNADA LANGUAGE. He 


joined duty on 1-4-80 and has submitted his report which is also 
ready for publication. 


4. Dr. J.S. KULLY of Karnatak University was invited to 
be a Senior Fellow to work on the HISTORY OF GRAMMATICAL 
THEORIES IN KANNADA. He joined duty on I-4-80 and has 
submitted his detailed report which is ready for publication. 


5. Dr. NORIHICO UCHIDA -a Japanese scholar, formerly 
of Jawaharlal Nehru University was invited to work on the VOICE- 
LESS STOPS IN KANNADA. He has joined duty on 16-12-80. 
He has submitted his report which is under scrutiny for publication. 


(b) Work on Tamil 


1. Dr. E. ANNAMALAI, Deputy Director, C. I. I. L, 
Mysore was invited to work on GENERATIVE SEMANTICS OF 
TAMIL. He joined duty on 15-12-76 and was relieved on 14-12-77. 
He has submitted his report and the same has been published. 


2. Dr. V. SP. MANICKAM, Centre of Tamil Development, 
Karaikudi was invited to work on the HISTORY AND DEVELOP- 
MENT OF TAMIL METRE. He joined duty on 20-6-79 and was 
relieved on 16-8-79 to take up the Vice-Chancellorship of the 
Madurai Kamaraj University. On his retirement he is now continu- 
ing in the fellowship programme from 18-8-82. 


3. Prof. ABRAHAM ARULAPPAN of Palayamcottai was 
invited to work on the UNITS OF TAMIL METRE He joined duty 
on 22-8-79. He has submitted his report and now he is revising it 
for publication. 
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4. Prof. P. THIRUGNANASAMBANDHAM of Madras 
was invited to work onthe SANSKRIT INFLUENCE ON TAMIL. 
He joined duty on 1-10-79. He is finalising his report and the 
same will be submitted shortly. 


5. Prof. M. MANUEL, formerly of the University of Kerala 
was invited to work onthe AESTHETIC APPRECIATION OF 
TOLKAAPPIYAM. He has joined duty on 1-8-80. He is also 
finalising his report for submission. 


6. Dr. R. KOTHANDARAMAN of Madurai Kamaraj Uni- 
versity was a Senior Fellow from 1-8-80 to work on the topic 
BECOME FAMILY IN TAMIL. He has submitted his report 
which is also ready for publication. 


7. A.P. THASARATHAN of Tenkasi, under the project 
THE SYNTAX OF SANGAM TAMIL was appointed as Junior 
Fellow from 1-2-1980 for a period of six months to undertake 
preliminary collection of material. 


(c) Work on Telugu 


1. PROF. K. MAHADEVA SASTRI of Anantapur has been 
invited to be a senior fellowin Telugu for one year for doing 
DIALECT SURVEY IN YANAM AND TO STUDY THE SOCIO- 
LINGUISTIC PROBLEMS OF TELUGU SPEAKERS. He has 
joined duty on 5-3-1982. 


(d) Work on Malayalam 


1, PROF. M. P. SANKUNNI NAIR of Palghat was invited 
to work on the Prakrit Influence on Malayalam. He joined duty 
on 1-10-79. He has also submitted his report which is under 
scrutiny for publication. 


| 2. Dr. K. KUNJUNNI RAJA,. formerly of Madras Univer- 

sity was invited in 1981 to work on the topic SANSKRIT 
INFLUENCE ON MALAYALAM. He is now finalising the 
report and it will be submitted after his return from the U. S. 


(e) Work on Translation Theory Usiag Computer 


Prof. PD. C. GANESHSUNDARAM, Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore was invited on 8-4-1978 to bea Senior Fellow 
to work on Translation theory making use of computer. He was 
relieved on 7-4-79. He has submitted his report promptly which 
will be printed very soon. 
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(f) Work on Paanini 


PROF. J. D. SINGH, former P. V.C of Kurukshetra Uni- 
versity was invited to bea Senior Fellow to work on Paanini’s 
theory. He has joined duty on 16-11-79 and was relieved on 


15-11-80. He will be submitting his report on his return from 
the United States. 


(g) Work on other Indian Languages 


1. Gujarati: The Government of Gujarat has given a 
generous grant of Rs. 36,000 to create a chair in Gujarati per year 
for five years. Prof. H. C. Bhayani from Ahmedabad was 
invited to be the Professor in 1979 and he resumed the post for 5 
months. Due to somc personal reasons hereturned to Ahmedabad. 
During his tenure he has conducted an Intensive course in Gujarati 
for three months. 


2. Bengali: The Government of West Bengal after exa- 
mining the proposal submitted by the ISDL to create a Chair in 
Bengali to commemorate the memory of Prof. Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji has sanctioned a grant of Rs. 30,000 per year initially for 
three years. The post has been advertised in the Amrit Bazar 
Patrika and no applications were received. Soa senior scholar in 
Linguistics Dr. Sukumar Sen of Calcutta is invited to be the 
Professor. He has joined duty on 2-9-82, 


13. Seminars 
13.1. Seminars Conducted by the ISDL at Various Places. 
(a) Seminar on Brain Development 


The ISDL and the NCERT, New Delhi organised an inter- 
disciplinary Seminar on Brain Development and its implications 
on teaching of languages and linguistics on 22/24 December, 77 at 
the Telugu Akademy, Hyderabad with about twentyfive parti- 
cipants including a leading genetician, a psychologist, a medical 
practitioner, a Principal of deaf and dumbschool, two. psycho- 
linguists and half a dozen linguists. Leisurely discussion of the papers 
which were mimeographed and circulated among the members 
marked the proceedings. The papers have been edited by Dr. P. C. 
Ganeshsundaram and Dr. B. Radhakrishna. The Proceedings of 
the Seminar was published in a book form in 1981. A report of 
_-the proceedings has appeared inthe IJDL. The NCERT paid the 
T. A. and H. A and the ISDL met all other expenditures including 
the printing of the proceedings. 
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(b) Seminar on Lesser Known Language — Tulu 


Tulu is spoken by about 12 lakhs of people. A seminar on 
Tulu was organised on 19-21 of May 1979 for three days at the 
Rashtrakavi Govinda Pai Memorial Institute, Udupi. About 
35 scholars participated and discussed various aspects of the 
language and culture and proposed plans for its development. Six 
key note papers on lexicon making, sociolinguistic surveys, the 
position of Tulu among Dravidian languages, study of folklore, 
Tulu teaching material and linguistic study of Tulu grammar were 
presented. Prof. K. S. Haridas Bhat, the Director of the Institute 
made arrangements for the Seminar which was inaugurated by 
Hon. P. Subbayya Shetty, the then Minister for Education of 
Karnataka and Dr. K. S. Hegade, Vice Chancellor of the Mysore 
University presided. The entire expenditure for the Seminar was 
met by the ISDL. The Proceedings of the Seminar was published 
in the IJDL Vol. XI. No. 2, 1982. 


(c) Seminar on Indian Linguistic Tradition 


The regional seminars, one at PATNA conducted by the 
ISDL in collaboration with the Patna University from 30/31-10-79 
to 1-11-79 was attended by participants drawn from Hyderabad, 
Muzafarpur, Bhagalpur, Nalanda and Trivandrum, Half a dozen 
papers connecting linguistics with logic and poetics and stimulating 
papers on Vaakya Padiiya inter-relating the Paaniniiyam’ and 
Tolkaappiyam traditions were presented. 


The other seminar was conducted in collaboration with the 
Anthropological Linguistics Department of the Punjabi University 
at PATIALA on 2-3 November, 79. Participants drawn from 
Amritsar, Jammu, Delhi, Chandigarh, Simla, Kurukshetra, Poona 
and about hundred scholars of the University participated. 
Grammar and Philosophy, comparison of Paaniniand Tolkaappiyam, 
the non-paaniniiyan schools popular with the Jains and Buddhists 
were the main points of discussion. 


The third Seminar was held in DHARWAR in collaboration 
with the Department of Kannada, Karnataka University from 11-13 
February, 1980. Participants from Madurai, Mysore, Madras, 
Hyderabad, Annamalainagar, Anantapur, Gulbarga, Anchal and 
Trivandrum attended. Papers on various aspects of traditional 
grammars in Kannada, Telugu, Tamil and Malayalam were pre- 
sented and discussed. A few papers on Sanskritic, Pali traditions 
were informative and aroused considerable interest among younger 
linguists. Besides the four major languages, theories on grammar 
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of minor languages like Tulu, Konkani were also reviewed and dis- 
cussed. Dr. K.M. Tiwary of Patna, Drs. V. Prakasam and S. S. 
Joshi of Patiala and Dr. J. S. Kully of Dharwar had made excellent 
arrangements to make the Seminars productive. 


The proceedings of these three regional seminars will be 
published shortly. 


(d) Seminar on Gujarathi Migrants 


A three-day seminar on Gujarati migrants outside Gujarat 
was arranged from 27th to 29th of November, 1980 at Ahmedabad 
in collaboration with the Gujarat University. A team of 50 
linguists, demographers, sociologists, scholars in literature including 
arepresentative of the Sourashtra community in Madurai anda 
Japanese specialist attended the seminar. The Seminar was 
inaugurated by H. E. Smt. Shardabahen Mukherji, Governor 
of Gujarat, The proceedings of the Seminar is being edited 
and will be published soon. Dr. Yogendra Vyas, Dept. of 
Linguistics, Gujarat University made excellent arrangements for the 
Seminar. 


13.2. Seminars by Senior Fellows 


As part of the fellowship award the Senior Fellows were 


requested to lead a seminar on their topic of research in the 
School. 


(a) P. GOVINDA PILLAI who worked on folklore of Kerala 
at Karnatak University led a seminar and discussed the outline of 
his work on 11-6-1977 with about twenty participants. 


(b) Dr. E. Annamalai led a Seminar on the Semantic 
theories in the ISDL with twenty participants mostly research 
scholars in linguistics on 2/3-2-78. 


(c) Dr. G. K. PANIKKAR led a seminar on the Brahui 
language spoken in Iran by a group of tribals, after his return from 
Zabol on 23-7-78 in which Sri. S. Anantakrishnan, Additional 
Chief Secretary, Govt. of Kerala presided. Besides tracing the 
culture and language peculiarities he observed that there are more 
number of Brahuis than those reported in the Census books. 


(d) Dr. P. C. GANESHSUNDARAM on 29/30-3-79 led a 
Seminar on Phrase structure, clause structure theory (PCG theory) 
in which he reviewed various theoretical models and explained his 
model based on translation, useful for computer transfers. Over 20 
scholars took part in the Seminar. 
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(e) Dr. R. KOTHANDARAMAN, led a seminar on Be and 
Become verbs in Tamil on 15-3—1981. 


13.3. Special Lectures; By Foreign and Native Scholars 


(a) Prof. F.C. SOUTHWORTH, University of Pennsylvania 
reviewed the Studies in Bilingualism on 9-7-77. 


(b) Dr. GUROV ef Leningrad University, USSR spoke on 
Cultural stratification in Dravidian on 21-6-78. 


(c) Prof. VON DEN MYUZENBURG of Netherlands dis- 
cussed the language situation in Philippines on 21-—1-78. 


(d) Dr. PETER CLAUSE of California University, USA 
spoke on the Ballads and Dances of South Indian Religious cult on 
23-11-1978. 

(e) Dr. MICHAEL GARMAN of U. K. covered the tribal 
languages study in Coorg on 29—S—1979. 


(f) Prof. KENNETH L. PIKE, University of Michigan, USA 
the founder of the Tagmemic theory gave a special lecture on the 
theoretical development in Linguistics on 18-10-80. 


(g) Prof. WOLFGANG MORGENROCH, Prefessor of 
Indology, Humboldt University of Berlin, G.D.R. delivered a 


lecture on the tradition and results of Indological studies in GDR 
on 10-11-80. 


(h) Prof. ROCKY V. MIRANDA, University of Minnesotta 


delivered a special lecture on determining language convergence the 
case of Konkani convergence towards Kannada on 20—7-S1. 


(i) Prof. V. I. SUBRAMONIAM gave a talk on theories of 
Marx and Freud and new vistas in Linguistics research on 12-8—78, 


(Gj) Dr. K. S. NAMBOODIRIPADU of University of Kerala 


gave a lecture on group theory on 9-4-77. The participants corre- 
lated it with linguistic theory. 


(k) Dr. JOHN VATTANKY of St. Xaviers College, 


Trivandrum gave a resume on Navya Nyaaya in relation to linguistics 
on 14-35-77. 


(1) Prof. R. N. SRIVASTAVA of Delhi University gave two 
lectures on the Typology of Bilingual situation and Communication 
strategy in Indian village setting on 6/7—10-1979. 

(m) Thiru. I. MAHADEVAN, IAS (Rtd) gave a_ special 
lecture on decipherment of the Mohenjodaro script on 27-9-80. 
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(n) SRI. C. SUBRAMANIAM, former Minister in the 


Central Cabinet delivered a special lecture on the language problem 
of India on 14-11-1980. 


(0) PROF. D. N.S. BHAT, Professor of Linguistic theory, 
ISDL delivered his inaugural lecture on the Autonomy in language 
on 15-11-1980 under the presidentship of Prof. V. K. R. V. Rao 
former Minister in the Central cabinet. f 


(p) PROF. V. I SUBRAMONIAM gave a lecture on 
British Philosophers and linguistic theorization. 


(q) Or. (Mrs) VIMLA VIRMANI, Visiting Professor of 
Neurology, Sri Chitra Tirunal Medical Centre gave a lecture on 
neurological basis of speech and language development on 17-1-1981. 


(r) PROF. HASIT H. BUCH, a well known writer and 
Administrator of Gujarat delivered a speech on the recent trends 
in Gujarati literature on 2-5-1981. 


(s) PROF. V. I. SUBRAMONIAM gave a special lecture on 
the success of the Japanese educational system on 8-9-81. Recently 
he has spent three months in Japan as a JSPS visiting fellow. 


13.4. Visiting Professor 


Dr. S. M. KATRE, a well known Professor of Linguistics 
who was in America was invited to be a Visiting Professor to 
work in the ISDL and in the Tamil University, Tanjore for a 
period of six months on a fellowship of Rs. 3,000 p.m. Under 
the terms and conditions agreed by the Tamil University the 
fellowship was borne by the University and his air—travel expenses 
from USA to Trivandrum and back was met by the ISDL. Dr. 
Katre has joined the ISDL on 2-3-82 and was relieved on 2-9-1982. 


13.5. Hon. Visiting Professors | 
(a) PROF. JEAN FILLIOZAT, School of Oriental Studies 


Paris was nominated asa Visiting Professor fora period of six 
months from 26-9-79. 


(b) Dr. LOKESH CHANDRA, M.P,, Director of Inter- 
nation] Academy of Indian culture as a Visiting Professor from 
17-12-79 for a year. 


(c) Dr. Bhh KRISHNAMURTHY, Osmania University was 
a Visiting Professor from 26-9-79 for a year. 


(d) Dr, V.1. Subramoniam, Professor of Linguistics, Uni- 
versity of Kerala as Visiting Professor from March, 1977. 
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13.6. Distinguished Visitors 


(a) HON. C. ARANGANAYAGOM, Minister for Education, 
Govt. of Tamilnadu visited the ISDL and held discussions with the 
members of the School on 9-9-1978. 


(b) Mr. JOHN TIEKEN, Institute of Kern, Netherlands 
visited on 8-9-1977. 


(c) Mr. STIRBJORN ALSTRUN and his wife from Sweden 
visited and held discussions on 10-10-77. 


(d) Profs. A.L. BASHAM, K.L. JANERT, FR. VICKY, 
JUAN FRANCISCO, R. E. ASHER, F. GROSS. DEJORNE, all 
delegates for the First World Conference on Malayalam and Kerala 
Culture (1977) held discussions in the ISDL about the development 
of research and interinstitutional co-operation. 


(e) Prof. V.R. NEDUNCHEZHIYAN, former Education 
Minister of Tamilnadu visited the School in August 1977. 


(f) Dr. NOBORU KARASHIMA of University of Tokyo 
visited on 11-9-1978. 


(g) Dr. F. GROSS, Director, French Institute of Indology, 
Pondicherry visited on 25-9-1978, 


(h) Dr. HAROLD SCHIFFMANN, University of Washing— 
ton, USA on 23-9-1978. 


(i) Dr. KENT GORDEN, Summar Institute of Linguistics, 
Olkohama, USA on 25-8-1978. 


(j) Sri. P. SUBHANAYAGAM, Secretary for Education, 
New Delhi on 8-12-1978. 


(k) Sri. C. G. RANGABHASHYAM, Secretary for Edu- 
cation of Tamilnadu on 23-12-1978, 


(1) JUSTICE V. R. KRISHNA IYER of the Supreme Court 
on 4-2-1979. 


(m) HON. G. B. SHANKAR RAO, Minister for Education, 
Govt. of Karnataka on 5-5-1981. 


(n) HON. THIRU. D. RAMACHANDRAN, Chief Minister 
of Pondy on 23-2-1980. 


(0) HON Dr. K. V. SUBBA RAO, Irrigation Minister of 
Kerala on 23-—2-1980. 


(p) HON. P. S. SRINIVASAN, Minister for Revenue, Govt. 
of Kerala visited on 15-11-1980. 
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13.6. Receptions ‘ Oe i 


(a) Receptions were given to Hon. A. K. Antony, the then 
Chief Minister of Kerala and Hon. C. H. Mohamed Koya along 


with the members of the Governing Council in connection with the 
meeting. 


(b) To the participants of the Seminar on Lexicography 
conducted by the Dept. of Lexicography, University of Kerala on 
9-9-77. 


(c) To the members of the Linguistic session who attended 
the First World Conference on Malayalam on 4-11-77 in the ISDL. 


(d) To the students from C. I. I. L. Mysore on 6-2-1980. 
(ec) To the delegates of Lexicography Seminar on 23—2-80. 


(f) To Hon. Thiru. Aranganayagom (Education Minister of 
Tamilnadu), Hon. G.B. Shankar Rao (Education Minister of 
Karnataka), Hon. Mrs. Renuka Appadurai (Education Minister of 
Pondy) Hon. Baby John (Education Minister of Kerala), Thiru, 
Chitty Babu (Vice-Chancellor, Annamalai Vniversity), Prof. K. 
Gurubaksh Singh (Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University) in connection 
with the foundation stone laying ceremony for the ISDL complex 
held on 9-5-1981. 

14. Projects 
(a) Functional Aspects of Bilingualism 


The ICSSR, New Delhi sanctioned a project to study the 
performance of bilingual children in the schools in and around 
Trivandrum city with a budget estimate of Rs. 50,000. The 18 
months project began in July, 1977 with Mrs. Chechamma Isaac as 
Senior Fellow (Rs. 800 p.m.), C. Yesudasan and R. R. Thampuran 
(Rs. 500 p.m. each) as Junior Fellows. Two economic surveyists: 
A. R. Sasidharan Nair and T. V. Bhavadas were engaged for the 
household survey (Rs. 500 p.m. each) for four months. Data collec- 
ted for analysis include (1) the academic performance of 1300 
school children (one half of them monolinguals and the other half 
bilinguals) from a variety of socio-economic backgrounds, (2) survey 
data from 500 households (one half bilingual and one half mono- 
lingual) covering languages known, languages used in the home and 
socio-economic background information including occupations, 
education and income of family members, (3) interview data from 
125 families, covering language histories (languages known and 
circumstances of acquisition) of all family members, language 
attitudes etc. (4) data on mother-tongue and other languages known 
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for 13,C00 school children, (5) transcriptions of multilingual inter- 
actions (code switching) taken from the interview, (6) language 
diaries (records of language use). Though the detailed results 
including correlations with various social factors such as socio- 
economic status, parents’ education, religion and caste will be 
forthcoming only after the completion of the computer analysis, the 
report as prepared by Prof. F. C. Southworth, who supervised the 
academic part of the project and Prof. V.I. Subramoniam, the 
administrative part was submitted to the ICSSR and accepted by 
that body. The former’s report was published in the IJDL. The 
fuil report will be published as soon as the computer result of the 
data is obtained. 


(b) Bench Mark Papers for the History of Dravidian Languages 


Papers published on the history of the southern languages in 
English and inthe regional languages have to be reproduced or 
extracted so that any attempt to write the history of the four langu- 
ages will be complete and comprehensive. Taking note of this need, 
the ISDL came up witha project to prepare a bibliography asa 
first step marking the important papers which deserve to he re- 
produced and extracted. About 12 young researchers drawn from 
Colleges and Universities for such language were requested to 
participate. 


For MALAYALAM tthe group met at Ernakulam on 21} 
22-7-79 and discussed the preliminaries and allotted work to each 
person. A second meeting at Trichur on 9-2-80 was arranged 
and the annotated cards were reviewed and collected. The report 
of the two meetings are to be published in the IJDL shortly. 


For TAMIL the preliminary meeting took place in Trichy 
on 28/29-7-79. After allocation of work it met at Pondicherry on 
26-1-80 and reviewed the cards received. 


For KANNADA the preliminary meeting took place in the 
Bangalore University on 8/9-9-79. At Mysore it reviewed the 
assignment that spotted the lacunae and the revised cards are 
to be received shortly. 


For TELUGU the preliminary meeting was held at Nagar- 
junanagar, Andhra Pradesh on 4/5-9-79. Due to illness of Prof. 
T. Donappa, the second meeting could not be arranged to finalise 
the cards. 


The project started in July 1979 was completed for 
Malayalam, Tamil and Kannada in February, 1980. For Telugu it 
will be completed shortly. 
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If the bibliography is competently completed it will be a boon 
to researchers. Besides, four volumes of Bench Mark papers on 
the history of Malayalam, Kannada, Telugu and Tamil will be avai- 
lable as reference material. 


14. Library 


The library is the workshop which provides the scholars of 
the ISDL with the tools necessary for the acquisition and the 
advancement of knowledge and is indispensable to the worker in the 
field of humanities, social and linguistic studies just as a laboratory 
is to an experimental scientist. A well equipped library shall be the 
first preoccupation of the ISDL which should provide every mature 
researcher with a study and every young researcher with a cubicle 
where he can gather round himself the indispensable tools that he 
needs for constant use. The School should not hesitate to appeal 
to the generosity of individuals and institutions to aid it by gifting 
or loaning rare books and papers for research purposes. The 
collaborating Universities or Institutes in India and abroad should 
be requested to supply their publications and those of others as 
early as possible. Since a good and specialised library takes years 
to build, work on organising the library should start immediately. 


The library of the ISDL had secured priority in development 
and the total number of volumes as on today stands 7000. The 
books were directly purchased, received as gifts or received for 
review in the IJDL, which were transferred to the library. A 
Library Committee-.supervises the selection and purchase of books. 
The DLA and Manuscripts Library, Govt. of Tamilnadu have 
presented their publications. 


~The back volumes of Journals have to be added and the books 
already acquired are to be catalogued. It is now serviced only as 
areference library for the members of the ISDL and the life 
members of the DLA and no books issued out. 


15. Publications 


The long lasting merit of an academic body can be measured 
Only by its publications aad their impact onthe scholarly world. 
To achieve this goal a publication programme has been launched by 
the DLA through which the research reports of the academic staff 
including the Senior and Junior fellows of the School and the pro- 
ceedings of the Seminars and Conferences are published. So also 
the articles and reviews are published through the IJDL. 
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International Journal of Dravidian Linguistics 


A biannual containing about 300 pages of printed matter per 
issue has just now completed its 11th volume. It has world-wide 
subscription and publishes articles on various aspects of language, 
linguistics, culture, anthropology, sociology and allied subjects. 
Scholars of both national and international reputation in their 
respective fields are continuously contributing in the journal. Re- 
viewers have rated it as the foremost professional journal issued 
from India and one of the important journals of the world ia 
Linguistics. The significant growth has been possible because of 
the academic contribution of the scholarly world, the monetary 
support of the University of Kerala in the initial stages and later 
by the ICSSR. 


DLA News 


DLA NEWS is a monthly news bulletin of the DLA released 
in the first week of every month and posted onthe tenth. This 
news bulletin carries the news about the important activities of the 
DLA, ISDL, Dravidian Encyclopaedia, IJDL and the RCP. In 
addition to the news, other linguistic activities around the world are 
also reported in the DLA NEWS. Since we have our life members 
in all corners of the globe, it is very easy to get information for the 
DLA NEWS. The first issue of the NEWS came out in August 
1977 and since then the DLA continues its publication without any 
hindrance. The DLA NEWS gave ample space for the young 
scholars to voice their views and attitudes. | 


List of Books Pablished Through DLA After the Formation of the 
ISDL 
1. PIONEERS IN LINGUISTICS: L. V. RAMASWAMY 
IYER AND SESHAGIRI PRABHU, 1978, V. I. 
Subramoniam & B. Gopinathan Nair Eds. 


2. EFFECTIVITY AND CAUSATIVITY IN TAMIL, 1979, 
K. Paramasivam 


3. SRILANKA CREOLE PORTUGUESE PHONOLOGY, 1979 
Ian R. Smith 


4. CLAUSE STRUCTURE OF NORTHERN HAVYAKA 
KANNADA (DRAVIDIAN) A TAGMEMIC ANALYSIS, 
1980, Hellen Elizabeth Ullrich 


AUTONOMY IN LANGUAGE, 1980, D. N.S. Bhat 


INTERPRETATION OF TAMIL FOLK CREATIONS, 
1981, N. Vanamamalai 


es 
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IDENTIFICATION, 1981, D. N. S. Bhat 


BRAIN AND LANGUAGE TEACHING, 1981, 
P. C. Ganeshsundaram & B. Radhakrishna (Eds) 


9. DYNAMICS OF VERBAL EXTENSION IN TAMIL, 1982, 
E. Annamalai 


List of Monographs Ready For Publication 
1. The PCG Theory of Language Structure and Applied Con- 
trastive Linguistics — P. C. Ganeshsundaram 
2. Developments of parts of Tamil metre-Abraham Arulappan 


3. The South Indian (Tamil) influence on Thai Culture — 
M. E. Manickavasagom 


Studies in Dravidian Phonology - Norihico Uchida 
The Become family in Tamil —- R. Kothandaraman 


The Genesis and growth of Dravidian —- R.C. Hiremath 
History of grammatical theories in Kannada — J. S. Kully 
Prakrit influence on Malayalam — M. P. Sankunni Nair 
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15. Landmarks in the Growth of ISDL 


(a) Opening of the Regional Centre of the ISDL at Pondicherry 


1. A landmark in the history of ISDL is the opening of-a 
Regional Centre at Pondicherry with the full support of the 
Government of Pondicherry. It has a history of its own: 


On October 2, 3, 4, 1980 the ISDL organised a seminar at 
Pondicherry on Language, culture and people of Pondicherry State. 
It was inaugurated by the Chief Minister Thiru. D. Ramachandran, 
presided over by the Lt. Governor H. E, Sri. Bidesh Kulkarni. The 
speaker of the Legislative Assembly of the Pondicherry State, 
Thiru. D. O. H. Farook gave the felicitation address. . The CM who 
spoke to inaugurate the Seminar at the suggestion of the Chair 
recalled the ancient reference to Pondicherry, its rich contribution 
to Tamil literature and culture and the scholarly activities now 
going on in the state. He thanked the I$DL for organising this 
prestigeous Seminar at Pondicherry and assured that regular pro- 
vision would be made in the budget of the Pondicherry State to 
support with grants the Regional Centre of the ISDL to be opened 
at Pondicherry. Speaker Sri. Farook Marakkar while felicitating 
specifically mentioned the research problems for Pondicherry, the 
co-existence of Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam, English and French in 
the Legislative Assembly the development of Pondicherry State 
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before and after independence and the research activities of the 
ISDL. The Lt. Governor in his address recalled the seminars of 
the ISDL on common script, folklore, etc. The Chief Minister and 
the Governor agreed that ISDL should be supported fully with 
grants and very soon research work of a very serious nature, they 
hoped, would begin at Pondicherry. Hon. Visiting Professor V. I. 
Subramoniam welcomed the guests who paid tributes to the scholarly 
vision and understanding of the CM and the Lt. Governor. In the 
three-day seminar 26 papers from Pondicherry and sixteen from 
outside the state were read. Two oral reports were made. There 
was a general session for identifying research problems and for 
fixing priorities for the Regional Centre and for other Institutions 
engaged in research as below: 


1. Organisation of a library containing books and other 
research materials on the State of Pondicherry in a single centre 
with facilities for documentation to help scholars with information 
regarding research is an immediate necessity. 


2. Survey of the castes and tribes and their languages and 
dialects throughout the State of Pondicherry initially through a 
pilot survey and later thoroughly should be undertaken. 


3. The greatest advantage of the French contact in the 
State of Pondicherry which was due toa historica! accident to be 
utilised to augment the knowledge of researchers by translations of 
French materials into Tamil, Telugu and Malayalam, English and 
other languages and vice versa. No other part of India can claim 
this advantage and it is only in Pondicherry this can be done com- 
petently. 


4. The diaries of Anantarangam Pillai and Thiruvengatam 
Pillai, it was emphasised, should be critically edited and should be 
interpreted for history, society, crime and punishment and adages. 
Its language should be studied competently in relation to the 
dialects of the Pondicherry State and Madras. 


5. A history of the literary contribution to Tamil, Telugu, 
and Sanskrit and other languages by the scholars of Pondicherry 
need to be prepared as early as possible. 


6. Since it is known that language conflicts are bounded to 
religious and economic conflicts, the mutual adjustments of the 
various language speakers have to be explored in depth so that 
the factors of co-existenee can be isolated. 
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7. Similarly religious co-existence like Muslims, Christians, 
Hindus and atheists have to be explored in detail for wider utility 
in other parts of India. 


8. Place name studies especially the names of Pondy, 
Karaikal, Mahe, Yanam are to be undertaken immediately. So 
also personal names, folk culture, and lore have to be surveyed 
and studied. 


9. The history of the independence movement of Pondi- 
cherry, the political, cultural, electoral systems and the occupa- 
tional structure and resources under the French have to be 
authoritatively written. 


10. The inscriptions and other monuments be surveyed 
and those surveys which have already been published be word- 
’ indexed and linguistically studied. 


11. The minor societies (caste and _ religious groups, 
communities, scheduled castes and tribal communities) their 
interaction have to be studied in depth. 


12. The use of Tamil inthe courts and legal terminology 
used by the Freach will be an interesting subject of exploration. 


13. Literary criticism as practised by the French scholars 
has a different and progressive strain which need to be introduced 
to the oriental scholars in India through translations. 


14. The educational system prevailing in French India 
should be studied. 

15. The Ph.D. and other research theses completed and 
research work on Pondicherry state may be subvented by the 
Government for publication. 


The three-day seminar had its valedictory address given by 
Hon. Thirumati. Renuka Appadurai, Minister for Education, 
presided over by Thiru P. L. Samy, Revenue Secretary cum Colle- 
ctor —the scholar administrator. 


As aresult of the Seminar and the discussions at various 
levels, the Regional Centre at Pondicherry was inaugurated by 
the Chief Minister of Pondicherry Thiru D. Ramachandran on 
23-2-1981 in the Municipal Town Hall at Pondicherry with Dr. 
G. S. Gai io the chair. Thirumati Renuka Appadurai, Education 
Minister gave the felicitation address. The CM recalled the 
inexpensive seminar on Pondicherry in 1980 organised by the ISDL 
with great academic gains. The Hon. Education Minister stressed 
the need for condensed courses in these Dravidian languages for 
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Pondicherry state and also sought the help of the Regional Centre 
for adult literacy and for the drop-outs in Schools. Prof. K. 
Mahadeva Sastri (Hon. Internal Director, ISDL) and Thiru. K. A. 
P. Viswanathan - the eldest living connoisseur of Tamil addressed 
the audience. Prof. V. I. Subramoniam welcomed the gathering. 


15.2. Activities 


The Regional Centre started working with Miss Indira 
Manuel as the Priacipal Investigator/Senior Fellow, who joined duty 
on 19th Feb., 1981 and M/s S. Radhakrishnan (joined duty on 2ad 
March 1981) and M. Murugesan (joined duty on 11th March 1981) 
as Junior Fellows. 


A note was prepared onthe priorities of research. Accor 
dingly preliminary library work started. S. Radhakrishnan collected 
materials for the political history of Pondicherry, Indira Manuel 
collected information about the castes of Pondy and Murugesan 
collected information on the literary history of Pondy. They used 
the libraries at the French Institute of Indology, at the Museum and 
the Romain Rolland Library; Village monographs, Census of India 
reports, castes and tribes of India by Thurstan were consulted. 
Books published in Tamil and in English on the political and literary 
history were consulted. Monographs on these topics were prepared 
which need revision and improvements. Maps for all the communes, 
lists of villages in each commune were prepared. 


A questionnaire was circulated to the language teachers and 
other research oriented scholars in Pondicherry to find out their 
interest in participating in conducting part-time language courses at 
the RCP and in the dialects and folklore surveys. Fifty question- 
naires were returned out of which 34 showed interest in teaching 
Tamil, 4 in French, 6in French and Tamil, 1 in Kannada, 2 in 
Telugu. Ten showed interest in dialect survey and folklore survey, 
14 in dialect survey alone and 17 folklore survey alone. 


15.3. Pilot Dialect Survey 


Another questionnaire fora pilot dialect survey of Pondi- 
cherry to demarcate impressionistically the linguistic and cultural 
peculiarities for intensive investigation to be conducted later was 
prepared and printed, on the basis of which, data from 330 villages 
of Pondicherry and Karaikkal were collected. The aim of the 
questionnaire is to collect preliminary data from the villages in 
Pondy and Karaikkal with the following objects. 


1. Distribution of castes and their identification, 
2. Identification of the cultural features 
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3. Assessment of the facilities for education, etc. 
4. Village, housing patterns, etc. 

5. Identification of languages spoken in villages 

6. Flora and fauna in villages, 


7. Personal names, village names and occupational names 
Radhakrishnan administered the questionnaires to the 117 villages 
in Karaikal. The 213 villages in Pondicherry region were shared 
between Indira Manuel (103 villages) and Murugesan (110 villages)- 
Indira Manuel did the field work for 34 days, Radhakrishnan for 
81 days, Murugesan for 7! days. The researchers after finishing 
the survey, assembled at the Centre and started analysing the data. 


With the limited data, any hypothesis advanced now could | 
be only tentative. 


15.4. Grant from the Government of Pondicherry 


Generous support has been given by the Government of 
Pondicherry from the opening of the Regional Centre. For 1980-81 
and 1981-82 the Government has released a grant of Rs. 2 lakhs 
(1 lakh per year) on ad hoc basis. The Government has submitted 
a proposal to the Central Government to decide the pattern of 
assistance like the other Governments. 


Dr. M. Shanmugham Pillai (former Professor of Tamil, 
Madurai Kamaraj University) assumed the office as Director from 
November, 1981. 


15. b. Launching of the Pablication of a Dravidian Eacyclopaedia 


The ISDL to make its mark in the scholarly world should 
launch on a publication programme which should be long lasting 
and at the same time should be beneficial to the scholarly world. 
For the last two decades considerable work has been done in the 
Dravidian languages, people and culture and its relation to the 
Aryan languages and the languages of Middle-east, Africa, Far-east 
and Australia. But no effort has been made yet to collect them in 
an authoritative publication like an Encyclopaedia. 


On 26-4-1980 M/s P. T. Bhaskara Panicker, P. Somasekharan 
Nair, D. N.S. Bhat, P. Ramachandran Pillai, B. Gopinathan Nair, 
M. P. Sankunni Nair, H. C. Bhayani, R. C. Hiremath and V. I. 
Subramoniam met at the ISDL office and considered seriously about 
the publication of a Dravidian Encyclopaedia. It was felt that any 
proposal worked out by the ISDL should be comprehensive, 
thorough and should be worthy of its name and existence. The 
proposal for the Encyclopaedia is one and should be undertaken. 
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The first meeting of the Advisory Committee was held on 
14-11-1980 at Trivandrum in which serious discussions took 
place. Contents of the Encyclopaedia, format, etc. were discussed 
broadly. A note on the policy was submitted to the Committee 
which was resolved unanimously is as follows: 


a. The proposed Encyclopaedia be published in three 
volumes in English in the first instance 


b. The format as far as possible shall be that of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


c. The coverage of material should be upto 1980. 


d. The focus should be on Dravidian languages. The 
related languages in India and elsewhere be also covered. 


e. The factual presentation and not the glorification of the 
language and culture shall be the outlook of the write-ups. 


f. The style of presentation should be popular without 
sacrificing accuracy or details. 


g. The organisation and presentation of the write-ups shall 
be general (for instance the transformational theory in general), 
then as applied to Indian languages and finally as applied to the 
individual languages of the Dravidian family. 


h. Where differences in the view points cannot be avoided 
they may be presented without taking sides (for instance the 
decipherment of the Mohenjodaro script). 


i. The Encyclopaedia is intended for the use of the 
educated public. 


It was also resolved that the Encyclopaedia will be in three 
volumes comprising about 3000 pages, first on prehistory, second 
on contemporary languages and the third on the people and culture 
with an individual index added after every volume and a supplement 
with all the combined indexes should be completed within three 
years from the date of implementation. 


The work was started from 1-1-1981 with Mr. P. T. Bhaskara 
Panicker as Executive Editor and four Assistant Editors: M/s 
R. M. Girji for Kannada, K. Ganga Prasad for Malayalam, K. 
Srinivasacharya for Telugu and V. Radhakrishnan for Tamil. 


A budget of Rs. 6,21,600 for three years was approved. For 
academic and administrative part Rs. 3,21,000, for printing 
Rs. 3,00,000. 


~~ << 
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The second meeting of the Advisory Committee was held on 
$-5-1981 at Trivandrum in which Hon. G. B. Shankara Rao, the 
then Minister for Education of Karnataka presided. The Executive 
Editor orally presented the progress of work so far done. 


The third meeting of the Advisory Committee was held on 
12-4-1982 at Trivandrum. SriC. Subramaniam presided over the 
meeting. The Executive Editor submitted a report regarding the 
progress of work. 


Every week the Editorial Committee meets and reviews the 
work and makes a plan for the next week. The problems raised are 
discussed in detail and every month a report is submitted to the 
ISDL where the problems that require immediate attention are 
pointed out. More importance is given to Volume I and out of the 
four Asst. Editors two are attending to the work connected with 
Volume I, dealing mainly with background material for the other 
two volumes. Work on Volume II dealing with language and on 
Volume [fl pertaining to culture is proceeding. 


Nearly 600 scholars were invited to contribute articles. Out 
of these 500 articles have been received. Of these 164 are for 
Volume 1, 204 for Volume II and 135 for Volume III. Remuner- 
ation has been paid to about 350 contributors after a preliminary 
review of their articles. There will be about 900-1000 entries in 
each Volume including short ones and notes. The short articles are 
prepared by the Editorial Committee. 


15. c. A Recent Major Development: Acquisition of 27 Acres of Land 
for the ISDL Complex at Thumba 


The Government of Kerala released a sumof Rs, 5 lakhs 
in February 1982 forthe purchase of 27 acres of land at Thumba 
as their share towards the Jand value for the construction of the 
ISDL Complex. The total amount spent for the acquisition of 
land including registration fee and stamp paper is Rs. 7 lakhs. The 
sale deed was executed on 16-6-1982. 


On 9th May, 1981, with the permission of the seller (St. 
Xaviers College), the foundation stones for the various blocks were 
laid by the Hon. Education Ministers in the southern states. Hon. 
Baby John for Kerala Paanini block, Hon. C. Aranganayagam for 
Jolkaappiyar block, Hon. G. B. Shankara Rao for Kesiraja block, 
Hon. Renuka Appadurai for Anantarangam Pillai block and H. E. 
Mrs. Jothi Venkitachellum, Governor of Kerala for the Hostel. 


Quotations were invited for the work of providing barbed 
wire fencing with gate for the newly acquired land near St. Xaviers 
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College, Thumba extending to 27 acres meant for construction of 
the ISDL complex. The P. A. C. of the work is Rs.1 lakh and 
it will be completed within two months. 


Also master plan for the complex has been prepared and the 
building constructions will begin soon. 


Administrative and Library Staff 


The administrative wing of the School at Trivandrum com- 
prises a rather small staff of Administrative Officer, Accountant, 
Publication Manager, Typist, a Peon-cum-Watcher and Librarian. 
In the Encyclopaedia Unit a Typist and Peon and inthe Regional 
Centre at Pondicherry a Clerk-cum-Typist and Peon. 


Foreign Scholars in the ISDL 


Dr. NORIHICO UCHIDA - Japanese scholar — formerly of 
the J. N. University is now working as a non-resident Senior Fellow 
from 229-1982 for preparing a Kannada—Japanese Dictionary, in 
collaboration with Prof. M. Chidananda Murthy at Bangalore 
University. 


Mr. GILLES TARABOUT-a French national — has been 
working in the ISDL as a Govt. of India scholar since November, 
1980 for his Ph. D. degree on the topic ‘A sociological study of the 
traditional theatre in South India’ under the Indo—French cultural 
exchange programme. 


Mr. J. F. CRESPIN of Australia was invited to be an Hon- 
orary fellow to work on certain problems of Australian—Dravidian 
connections. He joined the School on 9-2-81 and was relieved 


on 8-5-81. A brief report given by him has appeared in the DLA 
NEWS. 


Second Five-Year Plan Proposals for the Development of the ISDL 


The report about the activities of the ISDL from 1978-83 
though impressive, in several areas has lacuna: - 


(a) due tothe delayed release of the grants by the con. 
stituent Governments and in one or two cases like the Govt. of 
Andhra Pradesh and the Ministry of Education, New Delhi have not 
yet released any grants in spite of several attempts, the academic 
posts have not been filled up completely, 


(b) the library which is the nerve centre of the School needs 
for this augmentation, 


ee a ee ee eee ee 
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(c) field work in the Tribal languages of the Dravidian 
family in other states of India and in other countries has to be 
implemented in a planned way, 


(d) the pension, gratuity and insurance schemes for the staff 
have to be implemented along with the increase of salary, 


(e) further space in the blocks now under construction has 
to be found by putting up one more storey, 


(f) a printing press and an acoustic laboratory and a 
computer have to be set up in the ISDL so that the standard of 
publication and research can be improved. 


Standard of excellence is necessary for the ISDL for its 
survival and impact in India and in other countries where Dravidian 
studies are pursued. The quick publication of the reports sub- 
mitted by scholars delayed due tothe non-availability of printing 
presses and the promotion of sales of the publication, an area 
where the School is very weak have to be strengthened. Unless 
the funding Governments and other agencies realize the importance 
of making available the necessary funds in time which can be 
achieved by the effective and speedy publications, the ISDL will 
have a constant problem of financial difficulties. 


The scope of the second five year. plan in addition to 
what has been stated above is: 


(i) to implement what has not been implemented in the 
first five year plan, 


(ii) to consolidate what has been implemented for the 
last five years, 


(iii) to expand its activities, and 


(iv) to achieve the necessary academic standard and provide 
information regarding all Dravidian people about their language 
and culture. 


Therefore for the first filling up ofthe two Professors and 
two senior fellows and six junior fellows with a full time Director 
with the supporting staff has to be implemented. The present 
system of awarding the non-residential fellowships throughout 
India has to be reviewed which was productive in some cases but 
not in other cases. For the second a review of the work focusing 
attention in the academic achievements and speeding up of the 
building programmes have to be undertaken. For the third, regional 
centres in the States which fund fully the ISDL as in the case of 
Pondicherry have to be organised one in Madras, another in 
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Bangalore and third in Delhi, if the Govt. of India participates in 
giving grants have to be implemented. The academic and 
administrative staff members need to have a salary scale of 25% 
more than what has been provided in the first five year plan. For 
the fourth the project of the Dravidian Encyclopaedia after 
completion of the third volume has to be continued by preparing 
a handbook for each Dravidian language. Tamil, Malayalam, 
Kannada and Telugu to be taken first. 


2. For the Regional Centre at Pondicherry: Research Proposals for 
the next years 


(a) Linguistics 
1. Dialect survey and documentation of caste dialects 


A Pilot survey was conducted visiting allthe 330 villages in 
Pondicherry and Karaikkal and preliminary data were collected on 
languages, educational institutions, temples, houses, flora and 
fauna and caste distribution. On the basis of the data, the vowel 
and consonant correspondences, compared with modera written 
Tamil, were established and a preliminary report prepared. A 
small monograph on the distribution of castes is also prepared and 
the preliminary draft is ready. 


Since Padayachi caste is found to be the majority caste in 
both the regions, a grammar for Padayachi Tamil, one for Pondy 
area (Kalitiittaalkuppam of Mannatipattu conmimune) and another 
for Karai (Akarakkurumpakaram of Nedungadu commune) were 
prepared. 

Following this,a dialect survey, combining vertical and 
horizontal dialects, i.e. social and geographical, should be started. 


The two grammars will serve as reference points for this extensive 
and intensive survey. 


On the basis of this survey, a Dialect Dictionary for 
Pondicherry state could be prepared. 
2. Archive 

All dialects, folk songs, folk tales, etc. will be recorded on 
tapes and already twenty such tapes of dialects, folk songs, and 


folk tales have been prepared. The idea is to develop an archive 
of such tapes, to be preserved permanently at the centre. 


3. Study of the Bilinguals and Language Displacement 


The Telugu-Tamil speaking bilinguals form a sizable minority 
in Pondicherry. At present, there is a tendency among the younger 
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generation to give up this bilingual competence and become mono- 
linguals. Most of the bilinguals can speak Telugu but cannot read 
or write that language, while they can speak, read and write Tamil- 
This is passive-active bilingual situation. How does their Telugu 
correspond with the written form and the standard spoken Telugu 
of Andhra Pradesh? Grammars have to be prepared for their Telugu 
and mutual influence of Tamil-Telugu in their speech, has to be 
investigated. These problems have to be studied in detail. There 
are also other bilinguals Tamil-French, Tamil-Malayalam, Tamil- 
Urdu, and Tamil Hindi groups, to be studied. The multilingual 
population of Shri Aurobindo Ashram, will be an interesting field 
for investigation. 


4. Preparation of Trilingual and Bilingual Dictionaries 


French, Tamil, Telugu and MalJayalam are the four important 
languages in Pondicherry and with English, the State has recognised 
five languages as state languages. No existing dictionary is useful 
to learn any of these modern Indian languages. Such dictionaries 
are very essential to teach these Indian languages to non-native 
speakers. Even the existing French-Tamil, Tamil-French diction- 
aries are not upto date. In our dictionaries proposed every entry 
will have the meaning in another Dravidian language, which will be 
followed by the meaning in French. [If it is Tamil-Telugu, the 
entries will be Tamil-Telugu-French in that order and so on for 
other languages. There will be in all six such dictionaries. of this 
type. Then there will be three more dictionaries, French-Tamil, 
French-Telugu and French-Malayalam. In alJ, there will be nine 
dictionaries when the project is completed. 


(b) Editing and Translations 


1. Translations of French works into Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and 
English 


There are many important werks.in French on. Dravidian 
languages and culture, which are not accessible to the Tamil scholars 
for reference and research because very few Indians know French. 
Forther, French School of Literary Criticism is little known in 
Tamilnadu and in India. Such works could be translated into 
Tamil, Malayalam, Telugu and English. Translations could be 
assigned to scholars, very proficient in French as well as in these 
Indian languages, and a fixed honorarium per page may be paid. A 
good number of retired scholars available in this state, could be 
usefully engaged in this project. 
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2. Publication of Anantarangam Pillai’s Diary in Tamil and its 


English translation 


A five year scheme has already been submitted to Pondi- 
cherry Government. It is under consideration by the Government. 


(c) Folklore 
1. Development of a Folklore Museum 


In our Pilot Survey we came across sixtyfive types of tales, 
28 types in Karai and 37 in Pondy. An intensive study of this will 
reveal interesting facts about caste—merger, split, etc. Models of 
these have to be collected and kept in a museum. There are many 
other folk materials—folk dances, like terukkuttu, etc. which have 
to be encouraged and the costumes preserved in a museum. A 
systematic survey has to be conducted in catalogueing them and the 
materials collected for a folk museum. ' With the introduction of 
modern electrical cadgets, many of our old utensils and household 
articles are slowly disappearing. Mechanisation of farming is 
displacing traditional agricultural implements. Modernity is dis- 
placing traditional ornaments, garments, costumes, etc. They will 
have to be collected and some of them even salvaged, for preserva- 
tion in the museum. If not attempted now, many of them will 
disappear for ever. 


2. Study of villages, deities and festivals 


Villages of Pondy and Karai have many village deities. 


Mariyamman and Draupathy Amman worship is very common and 
most popular. Aravan Talai is the most important festival for 
Draupatby. Draupathy worship and Aravan Talai festival seem to 
be connected with the Padayachi caste. Detailed studies of 
village deities and their festivals have to be undertaken which will 
reveal the folk culture. ; 


3. Terukkuttuis an important and most popular folk drama 
in this area. There are different schools in this performing art. 
This has tobe related to other forms of drama in Tamilnadu, 


Katakali in Kerala, Yakshagana in Mysore and Viidhi Natakam in 
Andhra Pradesh. 


4. Collection and publication of folk songs, folk tales, etc. 


There are thousands of folk songs and foik tales in this area 
which are almost disappearing. Even old men and women are able 
to recollect them only with great effort, only when other equally old 
men and women help them. With the introduction of electrical 
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pump sets, the traditional eerrappaattu is disappearing and it is with 
great effort that we were able to record one, and that too incomp- 
lete, because they have now given up that practice of singing. 


(d) Seminars 


One seminar may be held every year and it may be as 
follows: 


Higher Secondary Tamil courses 
Bilingualism in India 


1 
2 
3. Common script for Indian lauguages 
4. Folklore 
5, The concept of Indian literature. 

This is only a tentative list. 
(ec) Projects that could be assigned to Part-Time Research Fellows — 


1. Preparation of grammars, using modern linguistic 
principles, for the different grades in High Schools and for the 
Higher Secondary Schools. 


2. Studies of diglossia in Tamil. 


3. Rate of acquisition of literary Tamil by School children 
and the problems involved in switching on to literary Tamil from 
spoken Tamil. 


4. Error analysis in schools and colleges of Tamil, Malayalam 
Telugu, French and English. 


5. Evolution of standard spoken Tamil. 


6. Problems of the students learning Tamil in English 
medium schools. 


7. Problems of the Tamils in learning French. 
“8. Problems of the French in learning Tamil. 
9. Collection of professional technical terms like toddy 
tapping, agriculture, fishing, carpentry, etc. 
10. Problems in Translation, Tamil vs. French, Tamil VS. 
English, Tamil vs. Telugu, Tamil vs. Malayalam. 
11. Problems in mother tongue teaching. 
12. Problems in second language teaching-French, English. 


13. Study of the front door decorations in Pondicherry (This 
is something peculiar for Pondy). 


14. Translations of Tamil literature into English. 
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15. Study of important temples in Pondy. 
16. Bibliography of works published in Pondy 
17. Marriage patterns in Pondicherry — caste variations. 


3. Dravidian Encyclopaedia 


The work relating to the 3 volume Dravidian Encyclopaedia 
is progressing. The Editor’s report at this stage calls for attention 
to implement the following: 


(a) Editing 
eA panel of consulting editors may be appointed for scrut- 


inising articles of a technical nature. Such articles may be sent to 
them for approval. 


2. Being written by various scholars the articles may have 
to go through a process of style-editing. For this a style Editor’s 
service be necessary. 


(b) Art Work 


1. The Encyclopaedia should be well srrauatated: This 
aspect has not been studied so far. For this an Assistant. Editor 
(Art) may be appointed and the work of illustrating the D. E. may 
be left to him and the Editor. 


2. Photographs, line drawings, chails. maps, fascimile, etc. 
may be collected and made use of. Whether colour illustrations 
are necessary may also be decided. 


(c) Publishing 


We may go for offset printing and the print order may be 
5000 copies. Each volume may take upto six months for getting 
printed and the time schedule will have to be fixed accordingly. 


(d) Production and Sales 
1. A production Manager may haveto attend to the work 


concerning production and sales of the Encyclopaedia. A sales 
machinery has to be constructed for this. 


2. The price has to be fixed for the complete set as well as 
for each volume. 


3. Pre-publication sales may also be tried by advertisement 
and by appointment of agents. 


Valet eo 
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SECOND FIVE YEAR PLAN BUDGET PROPOSALS 1983-88 


Recurring 
Annual Grant Grant for 

5 years 
‘1. Government of Tamilnadu ' 3 lakhs 15 lakhs 
2. Government of Karnataka _ 3 lakhs 15 lakhs 
3. Government of Kerala 3 lakhs 15 lakhs 
4. Goverament of Pondicherry 3 lakhs 15 lakhs 
5. Government of Andhra Pradesh 3 lakhs 15 lakhs 
6. Government of West Bengal 0.3 lakh 1.50 lakhs 
7. Government of India (expected) 3 lakhs | 15 lakhs 
Total | -91.50 lakhs 


Non-Recurring 


1. Govt. of Tamilnadu for Central | 
Block, Regional Centre, equipment 11.51 lakhs* 
2. Govt. of Karnataka for Central 
Block and Regional Centre, Bangalore. 8.00 lakhs** 
3. Govt. of Kerala for Central Block | 
and Regional Centre 12.51 lakhs 
4, Government of Pondicherry -do- 12.51 lakhs 
_5. Government of Andhra Pradesh —do- 12.51 Jakhs 
-6. Government of India -do- 12.51 lakhs 
Total 69.55 lakhs 
Total Recurring & Non-Recurring Grants 161.05 lakhs 
Other Receipts ie 
1. Yield from coconut trees (estimated) 1 lakh 
2. By sale of Dravidian Encyclopaedia 
5,000 copies @ Rs. 300 15 lakhs 
Less 50°% free copies 7,5 lakhs 
Less 30% commission 2.25 lakhs 
Net income | 5-25 lakhs 
Grand Total of Receipts | ) 137.30 lakhs 


-* Since one lakh of rupees is received it is deducted from 12.51 and the 


balance given. 
** Since 4.51 lakhs is received it is deducted from 12.51 lakhs and the 


balance given. 
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EXPENDITURE 


1, Academic Staff 
For 1 year 5 years 


Full time Directer @ Rs. 3,250 


(average p. m.) 39,000 1,95,000/- 
Three Professors @ Rs. 3,000 (average) 1,08,000 5,40,000/- 
Electronics Engineer @ Rs.3,000 36,000 1,08,000/— 
Research Fellows - Senior 2,800 x 4 1,34,400 6,72,000/- 
Junior 600x6 43,200 2,16,000/- 
Total 17,31,000/- 
2. Administrative Staff 
Administrative Officer @ Rs.1,250 15,000 75,000/- 
Librarian (1) Rs.1,250 15,000 75,000/- 
Laboratory Technician @ Rs.500/- 6,000 30,000/- 
Accountant @ Rs. 600 7,200 36,000/- 
Supporting staff-caretaker, attender and | 
peon (3) each @ Rs.350/- 12,600 63,000/- 
Total 2,79,000/- 
3. Other Expenses 
Seminars @ Rs.20,000 per year 20,000 1,00,000/- 
Publications 20,000 1,00,000/- - 
Library 50,009 2,50,000/- 
Contingent expenditure 15,000 75 000/- 
Total | 5,25,000/- 
4. Non-Recurring 
Language Laboratory 55,000/- 
Phonetics Laboratory _ 1,00,000/- 
Mini computer 2,00,000/- 
Publication Press —i 2,00,000/- 
> Bite VER REE REE See 
| Total‘ 5,55,000/- 
5. DRAVIDIAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA (for one 
year only) «Appendix I) 4,24,000/- 
6. REGIONAL CENTRE AT PONDICHERRY 
(Appendix IT) 5,55,000/- 
7. ACADEMIC AND RESIDENTIAL 
BUILDINGS (Appendix III) 102,13,000/- 
8. Regional Centres at Five other places 25,00,000/- 


Se a 


GRAND TOTAL EXPENDITURE __ 167,92,000/- 


A pean Miho 
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Dravidian Encyclopaedia (Appendix I) (for one year) 


Editor @ Rs.2,000 24,000/- 
Asst. Editors @ 700x4 33,600/- 
Typist @ Rs.200 2,400/- 
Peon @ 150/- 1,800/- 
Asst. Editor (1) X 1,000 12,000/- 
Postage 5,000/— 
Stationary 1,000/- 
Rent 7,200/- 
Contingency and books 3,000/- 
Honorarium for authors 34,000/- 
Paper for printing 1,50,000/- 
Printing charges 1,50,000/- 

4,24,000/- 

Regional Centre at Pondicherry (Appendix II) 
1 Year 5 Year 

Director @ 2,000 24,000/- 1,20,000/- 
Contingency 2,400/- 12,000/- 
Senior Fellow @ 1,800 x I 21,600/- 1,08,000/- 
Junior Fellows @ 600 x2 14.400/- 72,000/— 
Part time Fellowship (2) 5,000/- 25,000/- 
Typist/Peon 5, 100/- 25,000/- 
Rent and office expenses 12,500/- 62,500/— 
Library 8,000/- 40,000/- 
Equipments 2,000/- 10,000/- 
Contribution to Dravidian 
Encyclopaedia 30,000/- 30,000/- 
Subsidy for Publication 10,000/- 50,000/- 

5,55,000/- 


ee 


APPENDIX III RESIDENTIAL AND SADEMIC BUILDINGS 


Name 
size 


Director’s office (2) 


Number and 


25! x 25 


Measurement in 


Governing Councilroom 40’ x40’ 


Professor & Sr. Fellows (8) 


Junior Fellows (12) 


LS’ + 15’ 
12’ x 10’ 


A 


sq. ft 


625 
1600 


225 
120 


Carpet 


areas 


1.250 
1,600 


1,800 
1,440 
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Lecture halls to seat 30 (6) 
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15’ x70’ 


Lecture halls to seat 50 (4) 


75’ X20! 
Administrative office (1) 25’ x25’ 
Office (1) 18’x 18’ 


Library including reading hall, library room (1) 


Auditorium to seat 300 persons (1) 
Residential quarters for Directors & Profersors 


with 3 bed rooms (10) 


Hostels for men & women (100) 
Miscellaneous staff (5) 


At the rate of Rs. 110/- per square 
Rs, 102.13 lakhs excluding land. 


Office Bearers 


Correspondent 
Secretary 
Treasurer 


Academic Members 
Hon. Internal Director 
Hon. External Director 
Hon. Visiting Professor 
Core Staff 
Professor 
Senior Fellow 
Non-Residential Fellows 


Professor  _, 
Senior Fellows 


1050 6,300 


1500 6,000 
625 625 
324 324 


19,339 


20,000 
3,000 


20,000 
30,000 
500 


92,839 


ft. the estimated cost will be 


Dr. G. K. Panikkar 
Dr. B. Gopinathan Nair 
Dr. Mrs. K. Retnamma 


Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastri 
Dr. F. B. J. Kuiper 
Dr. V. I. Subramoniam 


Dr. D. N. S. Bhat 
Dr. R. Kothandaraman 


: Dr. Sukumar Sen (Calcutta) 


Dr. R. C. Hiremath (Dharwad) 
Dr. V. Sp. Manickam 

(Karaikudi) 
Dr. N. Uchida (Bangalore) 


Project Staff-Dravidian sayclone 


Executive Editor 
Assistant Editors 


P. T. Bhaskara Panicker 
R. M. Girji 

K. Sreenivasacharya 

K. Ganga Prasad 

V. Radhakrishnan 


=i J ee ee Eee 
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Regional Centre at Pondicherry 


Director 
Junior Fellows 


Senior Fellow 
Administrative Staff 


Administrative Officer 
Accountant 
Publication Manager 
Librarian 
Typist (D E) 
Typist (RCP) 
Peons-— ISDL 

DE 

RCP 
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Dr. M. Shanmugham Pillai 
S. Radhakrishnan 

M. Murugesan 

Dr. K. Mahadeva Sastri 


M. Karunakaran Thampi 
P. V. Rama Iyer 

R. Sasi 

A. Muthuchidambaram 
P. Chandran 

A. Sugumaran 

A. Aiyappan 

K. Kuttan Nair 

D. Krishnan 


MEMBERS OF THE GOVERNING COUNCIL 


1. Dr. George Jacob 
(Chairman) 

- Pynummoottil 
Muttambalam 
Kottayam-—4 

2. Prof. Sukumar Sen 
Raja Rajkissen Street 
Calcutta—6 

3. Dr. V. K.R. V. Rao 
Dayanidhi 
Jayanagar T block 
Bangalore-I1 

4. Dr. M. Satyanarayana 
No.7, First Cresent Road 
Gandhi Nagar, Madras-20 

5. Vice-Chancellor 
University of Kerala 
Trivandrum 

6. Vice-Chancellor 
Annamalai University 
Annamalainagar 

7. Vice-Chancellor 


University of Delhi 
Delhi-7 


8. 


10. 


oil. 


12. 


Be 


14, 


Vice-Chancellor 
Berhampur University 
Berhampur, Orissa 


Dr. R. E. Asher 
University of Edinburgh 
Edinburgh, U. K. 


Dr. Noboru Karashima 
University of Tokyo: 
Tokyo, Japan 


Prof. Suranad Kunjan Pillai 
Kerala Prabha, Karamana 
Trivandrum-—2 


Director 

Indian Institute of 
Advanced Studies, 
Simla-—17 1005 


Director 
Kern Institute of Indology 
Leiden Netherlands. 


The Secretary for 
Education, Government 
of Kerala, Trivandrum 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


Ly; 


20. 


21; 


The Secretary for Education 


Government of Tamilnadu 


‘Fort.St.George, Madras. 


The Secretary for 
Education, Government of 
Karnataka, Bangalore 

The Secretary for 
Education, Government of 
Andhra Pradesh 
Hyderabad, 


The soe for 


Education, Government of 


Pondicherry, Pondicherry. 


The Secretary for 
Education, Government.of 
Gujarat, Ahmedabad. 


The Secretary for 


Education, Government of. 


West Bengal, Calcutta 


The Secretary 
Ministry of Education 


, New Delhi. 
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Ex—Officio. Members 


“22. 
233 
24. 


2s 


26. 


OT: 


28. 


President 
Dravidian Linguistics 
Assn. Trivandrum 


Secretary at Trivandrum 
Dravidian: Linguistics Assn. 
Trivandrum - . 


Treasurer 
Dravidian Linguistics — 
Trivandrum 


Editor 

IJDL, Trivandrum 

Vice President Correspondent 
Dravidian Linguistics Assn. 
Trivandrum 

Hon. Internal Director 
ISDL 

Trivandrum 

eri. External Director 
ISDL 

Trivandrum -~ 


MEMBERS OF THE ACADEMIC COMMITTEE 


Hon. Internal Director 


(Chairman) 
ISDL, Trivandrum 


Hon. External Director 


~ ISDL, Trivandrum 


Prof. Sukumar Azhikode 
University of Calicut 
Calicut 

Dr. M. Shanmugham Pillai 
Director, ISDL-RCP 
Pondicherry 


Dr. D. P. Pattanayak 


Director, CIIL 
Mysore-6 


Director 


Anthropological Survey of 
India, Caicutta 


fe 


pr.2H. S,:-Giles 
Punjabi University 
Patiala-147002 

Dr. V. Prakasam. 
Punjabi University. 
Patiala 


Ex-Officio . 


9. 


10, 


Be 


President 
Dravidian: Linguistics Assn, 
Trivandrum 


Secretary : 
Dravidian Linguistics Assn. 
Trivandrum 

Vice President Correspondent 
Dravidian Linguistics Assn. 
Trivandrum 


ee 


.. Senior Fellow 


ISDL, Trivandrum | 


Editor 
IJDL, Trivandrum 


MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE 


_DRAVIDIAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
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12. Treasurer 13 
Dravidian Linguistics Assn. 

Trivandrum 14 
1. C. ne > gy cle. 
(Chairman) | J 
Riverview, Madras-85 _ 13. 
2. Dr. V. K.R. V.Rao -| 
«. Dayanidhi, Bangalore « 14: 
3. C. Achutha Menon | 
Trichur i ea) 26115. 
4. Dr. Lokesh Chaagra Mi. | Bes 
22 Hauz Khas Enclave | 7 
New Delhi ees OF 16 
o-. M. Satyanarayana A 
<tandhi- Nagar“); os aso 
Madras-20 bee : Gd 
6. Suranad Kunjan Pillai ome 
Kerala Prabha, Karamana - 
Trivandrum-2 , 
VOLES & 19. 
fm or. GK. Panikkar oa 
Trivandrum © | 
8 Dr. D.N. S.;:Bhat ...4% a 
Trivandrum 
9. V.I. Subramoniam 
Vice-Chancellor 91. 
Tamil University, Tanjore 
10. M. Manuel 
Former Professor of English 32, 
Trivandrum 
11. P. Ramachandran Pillai ea 


University of Kerala 
Trivandrum 


The Secretary for Education 
Government. of Kerala. 


The Secretary for Education 
Government of Tamilnadu 


“The Secretary for Education 


Government of Karnataka 


The Secretary for. Education 
Government of Andhra 
Pradesh : 


... The Secretary for Education 


Government of Pondicherry 


The Secretary for Education 
Government of Gujarat 


The Secretary for Education 
Government of West: -Bengal 


The Secretary - 
Ministry of Education 
New Delhi 


F. B.S Kuiper . 
Netherlands (Academic 
Editor) 


K. Mahadeva Sastri 
Anantapur (Academic 
Editor) 


G. C. V. Subba Rao 
Vidyanagar, Hyderabad 


George Jacob 
Chairman, Governing 
Council ISDL, Trivandrum 
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MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTE OF THE 
RCP-ISDL 


1, P.L. Samy (Chairman) 
Collector, Pondicherry 


2. S. Krishnan 


Secretary for Education 11. 


Pondicherry 


3. P.R. Ramanathan 
Director of Education 
Pondicherry 


4. S. Murugesan 


‘P2, 


rS. 


Dy. Director of Education 


Pondicherry 


5. Director 
French Institute of 
Indology Pondicherry 


6. A. Sebastian 


14. 


2; 


Municipal Commissioner 


Pondicherry 


7. Cyril Antony 
State Editor 
Pondicherry 

8. R. Thirumurugan 
Kalve College 
Pondicherry 

9. R.S. Chari 


Secretary for Finance 
Pondicherry 


aon ee, 

ea. “2 5 ~ ~~, 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


10. A. Pandurangan 


A. A. G. A. College. 
Karaikkal, Pondicherry 


R. Kothandaraman 
ISDL, Trivandrum 


V.I. Subramoniam 
Vice-Chancellor 
Tamil University 

J. Neethivanan 


Madurai Kamaraj University 
Madurai 


G. S. Gai 
Jayalakshmipuram 
Mysore 


K. Mahadeva Sastri 
Anantapur 
Andhra Pradesh 


Secretary ) 
ISDL, Trivandrum 


Rm. Sundaram 
Tamil University 
Tanjore 


Director 
ISDL-RCP 
Pondicherry 


Se thes, 


ft; 


12. 


DRAVIDIAN LINGUSTICS ASSOCIATION 
PUBLICATIONS 


PRICE 
Rs. Ps. US$ 


Vowel Duration in Malayalam-An Acoustic 
Phonetics Study by S. Velayudhan (Out of print) 4.00 1,00 


Telugu-An Intensive Course by 


N. Sivaramamurthy 5.00 1,50 
Malayalam-An Intensive Course by 
A. P, Andrewskutty 6.00 1,50 


Malayalam Verbal forms—a Phonetic and 
Phonological Study by V.R. P. Nayar 
(available in the Dept. of Linguistics, 
University of Kerala, Trivandrum) 30.00 8.00 


Souvenir of the First All India Conference 

of Dravidian Linguists at Trivandrum Bee 

(Out of print) 4.00 1.00 

The International! Journal of Dravidian 

Linguistics (IJDL)-a biannual . 

Editor: V.I.Subramoniam Vol. I-1V @ 25.00 5.00 
Vol. V-IX @ 37,50 + 7.30 
Vol. X onwards 50.00 10.00 

Studies in Bilingualism-A Bibliography 

by R. Solomon (Out of print) 


Proceedings of the First All India 
Conference of Dravidian Linguists 


Editor: V. I, Subramoniam ~~ 40,00 12,00 
Language of Middle Malayalam by te 
P. Ramachandran Pillai 75,00 12.00. 


Description of the Ernad Dialect of | 
Malayalam by G. K. Panikkar (Out of print) 30.00 10.00. 


Debates on Grammatical Theories by es 
V. I. Subramoniam 6.00 — 1.00 


Contact and Convergence in South Asian 
Languages by F. C, Southworth and - 
M. L. Apte 40.00 8.00 
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13, 


14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


19, 


20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 


24. 


2. 


26. 


zi, 


28. 


‘Proceedings of the Second AllIndia Conference | 


Seminar on Dialectology : Papers and 
Discussions Ed, V. I. Subramoniam 


An Intensive Course in Kannada by 
B. B. Rajapurohit (available at D, V. K. Murthy, 
Krishnamoorthypuram, Mysore-6) 


‘Foreign Models in Tamil Grammar 2 


T. P. Meenakshisundaran 


of Dravidian Linguists Ed. G. N..Reddy » 


The History of Grammatical theories in 
Malayalam by K. N. Ezuthachan » 


| Europeaa Impact on Modern Tamil Writing 


and Literature by Somalay. 


Proceedings of the Third All India Conference 


» of Dravidian Linguists Ed. R C. Hiremath and 


J. S. Gully (available with the Karnatak 


University, Dharwad) : 


, A Linguistic Study of Early Manipravalam by : 


~K. Retnamma 


A Study of Dialects in Inscriptional Tamil by 
S. Veluppillai 


- History of Malayalam. Metre by 


N. V. Krishna Varier 


The Tribal Languages of South Kerala by 
S. Bhattacharya 


The Commonness in the Metre of Dravidian 
Languages by S. Subramonyam 


Pioneers in Linguistics-Seshagiri Prabhu — 


and L. V. Ramaswami Iyer 


Ed. V.1I. Subramoniam and B. Gopinathan Nair 


Srilanka Creole portuguese Phonology by 
Jan R. Smith 


A Grammar of Kuvi Language by M. Isreal 
(available at Sarvodaya Ilakkiya Pannai 
32/1 West Veli Street, Madurai-—1) 


Effectivity and Causativity in Tamil by 
K. Paramasivam 


12.00 


10.00 


30.00 


40.00 


60.00 
25.00 
43.00. 


50.00~ 


- 80.00. 


60.00 


40.00: 


70.00 


12,00 


22.00 


75.00 


15.00 


3.00 


2.50 


7.50 


10.00 


15.00 


5.00 


"15.00 
12.10 


16.00 


10 00 


8.00 


~14,00 


3.00 


5.00 


15.00 


3,00 
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29. 


30. 


518 


32. 


Tamil 7th, 8th and 9th Centuries A.D. by 
R. Panneerselvam (Under print) 


Cochin Dialect of Malayalam by 

P. Somasekharan Nair 

The Linguistic interpretation of Lilatilakam by 
A. R. Gopala Pillai (Under print) 


A Clause Structure of Northern Havyaka 
Kannada—A Tagmemic Analysis by 
Hellen Ulrich 


Autonomy in Language by D. N. S. Bhat 


Dyanamies of Verbal Extension in Tamil 
E. Annamalai 


Interpretation of Tamil Folk Creations by 
N. Vanamamalai 


Tamil Clitics by S. Arokinathan 
Identification by D. N. S. Bhat 


Brain and Language Teaching Eds: 
P. C. Ganesh Sundaram & B. Radhakrishna 


Rate of Commission 


60.00 


80.00 
12.00 


35.00 


60.00 
18,00 
30.00 


35.00 


12,00 


16,00 
3.00 


8.00 


12.00 
5.00 


5.00 


8.00 


All Libraries will get a commission of 15% of the published 


price for V. P. P. orders 


All book sellers who order books through a single order worth 
Rs. 10,000 and above are eligible to get 40% as commission 


Those who place orders less than Rs. 10,000 but above Rs. 1,00C 


will get 33.3% commission 


Life members will get 50% commission and the forwarding 


charges will be met by them 


For 2 and 3 the postage/freight/packing charges about 5% o; 


the published price will be charged extra 


Office Bearers of the’ oe . 1982-s3 


President : 
G. N. Reddy (Tirupathi) 
Vice-Presidents - 
M. Shanmugam Pillai (Pondicherry) 
M. Chidananda Murthy (Bangalore’, 


‘* _R.N. Srivastava (Delhi) 

ae G. K, Panikkar (Correspondent) (Trivandrum) 
Secretaries : 

3 7 B. Radhakrishna (Hyderabad) 


HSER 3 He 3 Rajapurohit (Mysore) 
Eo ae _ J. Neethivanan (Madurai) — 
s -__B, Gopinathan Nair (Trivandrum) 

Treasurer : | 

 K. Retnamma (Trivandrum) 

Executive le eminiiiece - : | , 
_ Kempe Gowda (Mysore) — 
William Madtha (Dharwar) 

} K.P. Bhat (Bangalore) 

ae _K. Rangan, (Tanjore) 
Rm. Sundaram (Tanjore) | 
S. N. Ganesan (Madras) 
~S.K. Verma (Hyderabad) — 
GG. V. S. R. Krishnamurthy _ (Madras) 
_*  B. Ramachandra Rao (Hyderabad) 
__D.S, Dwivedi (Kurukshetra) 
Ashok K. Kalra (Delhi) 
~R C.Garg (Delhi) _ 
_ B. P. Mahapatra (Calcutta) — 
_ P. Bhaskara Rao (Pune) 
~ §.S. Joshi (Patiala) 
4 _ A. Pandurangan Pondicteukee 
; ~ N Gopinathan Nair (Calicut) — 
a _B. Sreedevi (Trivandrum) 
- ~ President, Linguistic Society of India (Pune) 


t _ Foreign Representatives: — 
g fan. R. Smith Sno 


PETERS ROR 5 


F. Gross (France) 
David McAlpin (U.S.A) 
Suseendra Raja (Sti Lanka) 


i 7 ads (Czechoslovakia) 
Membership : 
ay Lite membership (lumpsum) Rs. 500 or U.S: $. 100 
te: (in five equal & successive instalments Rs. 520 or 
its. 105). 
6 {hee Inetittional membership (lumpsum) Rs, 1000 or 
acs 2 
- (c) Ordinary ee cbcratlp Rs. 50 of US..$.° 10. 
To Contact: 


THE TREASURER, Dravidian Linguistics Association,. 
Kerala Paanini Buildings, Trivandrum, S. India 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Two copies of the books to be reviewed should be sent. 
Twentyfive offprints will be given to the reviewer and ten to the 
publisher. - 


-- SUBSCRIPTION 


The annual subscription from 1st January to 31st December 
each year is Rs. 50 for India, U.S.$10 for countries other 
than India. Single number Rs. 30 or U.S.$6 each. 


The members of the Dravidian Linguistics Association are 
eligible to get a free copy of ijd/ and DLA san’ each from the 
Treasurer of the DLA. 


Accredited booksellers are eligible to get 25% commission 
for the journal. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


; 


Only from publishers and academic institutions advertisements 
are accepted. One insertion, full page Rs. 300 or U.S. $ 60. 
For six insertions, full page Rs. 250 or U.S. $ 50 each. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


All matters relating to subscription, sales, advertisements 
and change of address of tne subscribers, manuscripts and books 
for review should be addressed to the Editor, ijd/, Kerala Paanini 
Buildings, Trivandrum, S. India. 3 


Please note that the cheques draevn may be in favour of the 
Editor, ijdi, Kerala Paanini Buildings, Trivandrum, S. India. 


Edited and published by V. I. Stbramoniam for and on behalf of the 
Dravidian Linguistics Association, Kerala Paanini Buildings, Trivandrum and 
printed at the University Central Co-oper.tive Stores Press, Trivandrum Copyrigh 
with the Dravidian Linguistics Association. ' 
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